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The  International  Library  of  Technoloey  is  the  oatfirrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composine  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a_  few  .\rf<:irJs  are  necessary 
regardinjf  the  scope-amj  pai-phse  of  'he  fnstniction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  tlio  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order 'to  afford  *k  dear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique 'f^ealurcs.  *':\' 

The  only  requirement,  far  ftnmiss'.on  to  any  of  the  courses 
oflfered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  wTitten  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Bach  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  ore, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furihermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  i:oJUustr^t,e  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  VHoSfc*,t6xt^oifJfe/it;t^  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the,ipatte^,f^om|th^  Student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipjtSe  evcjyljlipg  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmo^t.-paflis,.hajiie  l:vsen  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  aniStgqc^f^iC&Jgrfcssions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  ore 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  htm  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

In  this  volume  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
wool  fiber  and  of  the  processes  through  which  wool  has  to 
pass  before  it  can  be  woven  into  cloth.  First  comes  the 
process  of  scouring,  by  which  the  impurities  incident  to  the 
growth  of  the  fiber  are  removed;  then  drying,  picking,  and 
carbonizing.  Consideration  is  then  given  to  the  important 
process  of  mixing  different  colors  and  grades  of  wool  so  as 
to  obtain  a  desired  color  or  quality.  Next,  the  subject  of 
oiling  is  taken  up,  a  process  by  which  the  fibers  are  prepared 
for  the  succeeding  process  of  carding.  The  chapters  dealing 
with  carding  machines  contain  also  detailed  descriptions  of 
automatic  weighing  and  feeding  machines,  balling  machines, 
creels,  and  burring  machines.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  the  subjects  t>f  card  clothing,  care  of  cards,  card  setting, 
stripping,  and  grinding.  In  the  chapters  on  mule  spinning, 
fully  illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  mule  and  their  functions.  The  volume  closes  by 
describing  the  preparation  of  the  yarn  for  the  loom,  such 
as  spooling,  dressing,  beaming,  drawing-in,  and  reeding. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  nnmJ^r; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  numlxrr  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer's  section  mark  i^t.  Conscjucntly.  a  rcferen're 
such  as  §  16.  page  26.  wijl  tx:  read:!y  found  by  Ujt/xiriz  along 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headi:r,';s  uritil  %,  \K  !■»  io^rA,  and 
then  through  §  16  untii  page  26  :s  found, 
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INTRODUCTION 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEXTILE  FIBEK8 

1,  Id  order  that  one  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  knowledije  of  the  methods  and  processes 
employed  in  converting  any  textile  fiber  into  yarn,  it  is  first 
necessary  that  the  structure  of  the  fiber  and  its  peculiarities 
shall  be  thoroughly  understood.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  wool,  which  possesses  certain  peculiarities  not 
shared  by  any  other  textile  fiber;  nor  is  it  sufficient  for  one 
enlaced  in  woolen  manufacture  to  understand  the  wool  fiber 

RlJone,  since  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibers  are  often  used  in 
woolen  mills  in  connection  with  the  fiber  obtained  from  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep. 

^P  2.  Animal  niul  Vogotalile  FH>ors, — The  various  fibers 
used  in  textile  manufacturing  are.  on  account  of  their  origin 
and  the  marked  diffcrcuce  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  divided  into  two  great  classes;  viz.,  ntiltnal  and 
vejfetnljle  ribtTH,  To  the  animal  class  belong  the  wool 
of  the  sheep  and  the  wool-Uke  hair  of  certain  si>ccies  of 
ffoats  and  animals  of  an  allied  nature,  as  well  as  the  (urs 
of  certain  other  animals  that  are  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Another  notable  member  of  the  animal  class  of 
fibers,  and  one  that  is  second  only  lo  wool  in  importance 
among  the  animal  fibers,  is  the  silk  fiber.  The  most 
important  member  of  the  vegetable  class  of  textile  fibers 
is  the  cotton  fiber,  and  then  follow,  in  about  the  order  given, 

Fv  nolta  of  a^yrigkt,  ut  fagi  immrdiaUir  laltouiint  tkt  lilit  pagf 
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linen,  hemp,  jute,  and  china  grass,  or  ramie,  fiber,  as  well 
many  fibers  of  minor  importance. 

3.  Mliioral   FIbrrH. — A  third  class  of  textile  fibers  is 
sometimes  made  under  the  head  of  mineral  fibers.    These] 
include  such  libers  as  asbestos,  glass  wool,  etc..  but  as  these] 
are  used  only  for  steam  packings,  and  boiler  and  pipe  covei 
ines,  etc.,  and  are  such  an  unimportant  portion  of  the  textili 
industry,  no  further  nicutiuu  will  be  made  of  them. 

4.  Dirrerencc     Betxvecn     Animal     luid     Vefcetabl 
Fibers. — As    previously    stated,    the    difference    between 
animal   and  vcuclable  fibers  is  marked.     Generally  speak- 
itiij,  the  vegetable  fibers  are  smoother  and  more  pliable  tha 
the  animal  fibers,  especially  wool,  which  has  a  rough,  curly, 
nature  in  comparison  and  a  certain  elasticity  not  possess 
by  any  vcKetable  fiber. 

The  difference  between  the  two  great  classes  of  fibers  is 
even  more  marked  chemically  than  physically.  Vegetable 
fibers  are  composed  largely  of  cellulose,  and  when  burned 
are  readily  consumed — leaving  a  very  smnll  percentage  of 
while  ash  and  emitting  practically  no  odor  during  combus- 
tion. Animal  fibers  may  be  said  to  have  a  nitrogenous 
chemical  structure  and  are  burned  wi 

n         f 

some  degree  of  difficulty,  emitting  dur- 
ing i;ombiistion  a  pungent  odor  charac- 
teristic of  burnt  horn  or  feathers,  an' 
leaving   a  charred,  globular  residue. 
Vegetable    fibers    resist    the   action   o 
alkalies   but  are   readily  destroyed  b; 
acids,  while   animal   fibers   suffer  no; 
deterioration    from    the   action   of    th 
mild  acids  but  are  quickly  destroyed  b, 
alkalies.      The  principal  animal   fiber,   wool,   has  a  rougW 
serrated  surface,  is   curly,  or   longitudinally  wavy,  and 
disposed  on  the  fleece  in  locks,  technically  vtnples,  whi 
are  composed  of  a  large  number  of  individual  fibers.     Wh 
placed  under  a  microscope  and  magnified  to  several  hundre 
diameters,  the  appearance  of  various  fibers  is  seen  to  vary 
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a  marked  degree.  In  Fig.  1,  a  view  is  shown  of  a  wool 
fiber  a,  a  cotton  Bber  6^  and  a  silk  fiber  c,  as  they  appear 
;when  greatly  magnified. 

5.  llHlr. — Not  only  do  animal  and  vegetable  fibers 
differ  in  physical  and  chemical  structures,  but  there  is  also  a 
marked  diflference  in  physical  structure  between  certain  of 
the  animal  fibers.  Hair  has  a  smoother  surface  than  wool, 
is  straighter,  and  is  not  combined  in  staples,  as  each  fiber 
grows  individually.  Between  hair  and  wool,  however,  there 
are  many  gradations,  and  certain  long  hair-like  fibers  are  dis- 
posed in  staples  and  are  commercially  classed  under  the  head 
of  wools  when,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  included 
among  the  hair  products.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
case  of  ffw/tair,  which,  although  often  classed  as  wool,  is 
really  the   long   silky  hair  of  the   Angora   goal.     Another 

I  instance  is  that  of  the  so-called  vicugna 
wool,  which  istheprodact  of  the  vicugna, 
an  animal  native  to  South  America  and 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
llama. 

It  is  supposed  that  originally,  when 
wild,  all  animals  were  either  hair-pro- 
ducing in  their  nature,  or  else  were 
[covered  with  fur.  which  is  in  reality 
fine,  thick  hair.  True  wool,  as  typically  illustrated  by  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep,  is  the  product  of  breeding  and  cultivation, 
the  hairy  covering  of  the  wild  animal  gradually  becoming 
more  like  wool  in  its  nature  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care 
bestowed  on  it  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  domesticated. 
Sheep,  if  neglected  and  exposed  to  inclement  weather,  show 
a  tendency  to  revert  to  Iheir  supposed  former  iiairy  covering, 
and  llic  fiber  becomes  shorter,  straighter,  and  coarser,  until 
sometimes,  in  high  latitudes,  it  very  closely  resembles  hair. 

In  Fig.  2,  3  microscopical  view  of  hair  fiber  is  shown,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hair  fiber  is  somewhat  different 
Ln  physical  structure  from  the  wool  fiber  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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MODK    OF    GROWTH 

6,  Woot  may  be  said  to  be  a  term  that,  in  its  strictest 
seasc,  applies  only  lo  the  fleece  or  covering  of  the  sheep, 
but  which  is  often  extended,  for  purely  commercial  reasons, 
to  include  certain  other  animal  fibers  that  are  more  properly 
included  under  tlie  term  hair.  Wool  is  an  epidernial  growth 
of  the  sheep,  and  its  character  depends  on  the  breed  of  the 
sheep,  the  trueness  of  the  breeding,  and  the  locality  in  whi 
the  wool  is  grown. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  a  wool  fiber  may  be  seen  by  ret 
ring  to  Fig.  ;^,  which  is  a  section  of  the  root  of  a  single  fiber. 
The  root  of  the  fiber  is  enclosed  in  the  hair  follielf,  which  is 
a  minute  sac  formed  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  The  skin 
itself  consists  of  four  layers:  an  outer,  or 
jcar/,  skin  composed  mostly  of  dried  or  dead 
cells;  the  rpidermis,  or  true  skin;  a  papillary 
layer,  filled  with  minute  blood  vessels;  and 
finally  the  <i<rmis,  OTco/iitm. 

Tlie  wool  fiber  is  formed  in  the  hair  follicle 
and  is  pushed  out  through  the  skin  in  a  some- 
what plastic  form, which, however, soon  hard* 
ens  into  the  true  fiber  A  The  fiber  itself  is 
formed  of  three  distinct  jiortions:  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  medullary  canal  like  a  pith,  which  is 
formed  of  soft,  globular  cells;  surrounding 
this  is  a  layer  of  elongated  and  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  cells,  which  form  the  bulk  uf 
the  5ber;  and  surrounding  the  whole  is  a  layer  of  flattened, 
horny  scales  or  cells,  which  in  a  healthy  sheep  have  a  high 
luster.  These  outer  scales  form  a  complete  covering  for  the 
fiber  and  are  fastened  nearer  the  root  end.  the  top  of  each  scale, 
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'or  portion  Dear  tiie  tip,  being  free  and  projection  somewhat 

from  the  body  of  the  tiber.    The  scales  are  overlapped,  so  that 

the  appearance  of  a  typical  wool  fiber  may  be  compared  to  iin 

elongated  fir  cone.  >  The  scales  form  what  are  known  as  the 

HsprratloriH,  or  Imbrications,  of  the  wool  Bber,  and  are  one 

,    of  the  prime  causes  of  the  great  felting  or  milling  power 

possessed  by  wool,  and  by  no  other  fiber  to  such  a  marked 

degree.     It  is  this  felting  power  that  enables  a  woolen  cloth 

composed  of  suitable  wool  to  be  so  amalgamated  thul  one 

iibcr  joins  another  liber,  producing  a  firm,  thick  fabric,  the 

B-distinct  individuality  of  the  component  threads  of  the  fabric 

^being  lost. 

The  scales  of  the  fiber  may  be  readily  noticed  by  drawing 

Bit  through  the  fingers  from  point  to  root.     If  the  fiber  is 

"drawn  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  from  root  to  point,  it 

will  feel  perfectly  smooth  to  the  touch,  since,  as  previously 

Hstated.  the  scales  project  from  the  fiber  in  the  direction  of 

^  the  point.     An  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  scales  may  be 

obtained  by  referring  to  Fig.  1,  where  the  wool  fiber  shown 

may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  its  kind. 


PROPERTIEti  OP  WOOL 

7.  Velt\nfC' — On  the  number  of  serrations,  together  with 
the  natural  curly,  or  wavy,  nature  of  the  fiber,  the  value  of 
aoy  wool  as  a  felting  wool  largely  depends.  Keltlnir,  which 
is  a  quality  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  by  wool  only, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  amalgamation  or  matting  of  the  fibers 
of  wool.  The  small  teeth-like  projections  of  one  fiber  catch 
into  those  of  its  neighbor  and  become  locked  together,  thin 
being  helped  by  the  curly  nature  of  the  fiber  inclining  it  to 
twist  around  anything  that  is  near.  Under  i)rc»tture  and  in 
the  presence  of  some  lubricant,  such  as  soap,  waiTn  water, 
etc..  the  fibers  of  wool  become  matted  together  and  identified 
with  one  another.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  a 
woolen  cloth  is  milled.  The  cloth  i»  under  pretwrc  sod 
in  the  presence  of  warm  water  and  sKtup.  Under  Ibea* 
conditions,  the  dried-op  ceUs  that  form  the  scales  on  (he 
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surface  of  the  fiber  become  softened;  the  serrations  of  o 
fiber  become  interlocked  with  those  of  the  next;  and  the 
threads  of  the  fabric  become  amalgamated  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  with  diffiL:ulty  be  separated.  This  process  of 
felting,  or  milling,  is  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  and  the 
fabric  takes  up. 

In  order  that  felting  may  take  place,  it  is  essential  that 
some  of  the  fibers  lie  In  one  direction  while  others  point  i 
the  opposite;  this  object  is  always  accomplished  during  the" 
manufacture  of  the  yam,  by  the  repeated  mixing  and  blending 
to  which  the  fibers  are  subjected.  I 
Fig.  4.  a  longitudinal  section  of  two 
wool  fibers  is  shown,  which  illustrates 
the  method  by  which  the  serrations  of 
one  fiber  become  interlocked  with  those 
of  another.  This  illustration  is,  of 
cnnrse,  out  of  proportion,  but  it  will  be 
readily  noticed  thai  the  fibers  must  be 
inclined  in  opposite  directions  in  order 
to  felt.  If  they  were  both  arranged  side  by  side  with  roots 
and  tips  together,  the  serrations  of  one  fiber  would  readily 
slide  over  those  of  the  other  fiber,  no  matter  in  what  direc 
tjon  the  fiber  was  moved. 

Although    the   serrations   of    the  wool  fiber  are  a  pnmi 
cause  of  its  felting  power,  it  must  be  remembered  that  t 
curliness  and  elasticity  of  the  fiber  also  influence  the  felting 
of  the  wool.     Neither  the  curliness  nor  the  elasticity,  how 
ever,    is    the   sole    cause    of    felting,    as   some   fibers,    Hlci 
mohair  for  instance,  ha%'^e  a  beautiful  crimp,  or  curl,  but  owin 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  serrations  on  the  fiber,  arc  extremel; 
difficult  to  felt. 
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8.  The  felting  value  of  a  wool  is  largely  determined  by 
the  number  of  serrations  per  inch  of  the  fiber  and  also  by  the 
freedom  with  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  scale  projects  from 
the  fiber.  The  freer  the  movement  of  the  scale  and  the  more 
it  sticks  out  from  the  body  of  the  fiber,  the  greater  is  the  felt- 
ing power.    For  this  reason,  it  has  been  found  that  wool  fibers 
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that  have  been  treated  with  acids  or  other  atfents  (ns  for 
instance,  in  the  process  known  as  carboulKutlou,  or  oxt  mo- 
tion) have  a  greater  felting  power  than  the  same  flbcm 
before  being  treated.  The  acid  or  other  agent  seems  to 
open  out  the  scales  of  the  wool  so  that  the  fibers  uro  more 
easily  felted.  For  the  same  reason,  what  are  known  um 
pulled  -w-ools  (that  is,  wool  that  is  removed  from  the  ttkin 
of  dead  sheep  by  first  soaking  the  pelts  in,  or  rubbing  the 
back  of  the  skin  with,  lime  or  acid)  are  often  better  felt- 
ing  wools  than  the  same  grade  clipped  from  a  live  sheep;  the 
lime  or  acid,  instead  of  injuring  the  fiber,  actually,  incrciiscH 
its  felting  properties  by  abnormally  extending  the  KcalcH. 

Wool  rarely  felts  on  the  sheep,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  serrations  are  filled  with  a  natural  grease  known  aH 
yoLk,  and  also  because,  when  on  the  sheep,  the  hcuIcm  all 
point  in  one  direction;  that  is,  from  the  root  toward  the* 
point  of  the  fiber,  the  root  of  the  fiber  being  fast  in  the  Hkin 
of  the  sheep.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  case  of  u  KJclc 
sheep,  the  wool  will  felt  on  the  sheep's  back  in  patchcM, 
which  are  called  cots.  These  are  especially  apt  to  occur  on 
old  sheep,  particularly  ewes  6  or  7  years  old,  and  arc  due  to 
a  scanty  supply  of  the  animal  grease,  or  yolk,  at  the  placen 
where  the  cots  occur. 

Wool,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  hatH  and  felts,  in 
usually  felted  or  milled  after  it  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth, 
hat  may  sometimes  become  felted  accidentally  unlewH  icr*:ut 
care  is  taken  at  other  stages  of  its  manufacture,  notably  in 
the  scouring  process.  So  remarkable  are  the  felling  or  full' 
ing  properties  of  some  wools,  that  it  is  only  ti*i'j:>,*t'ATy  in 
beat  them  in  order  to  form  a  felted  fal/ric.  As  a  riiJe.  *hort 
wools  are  better  felting  wools  than  tho'k*  of  lon^ir  %imi,U:, 
since  they  are  asnally  richer  in  wmation^  awl  ic^iitrf^Uy  Utt^.r 
in  fiber. 

9.  Serratloiw. — Eao^gb  bA»  ^>^*rj  tsi'i  fit*  'j/tii^/^ 
tion  with  the  stmctare,  rr-'xi*  of  ^rowi,  >.v;  i':'.U:.i£  ^/m^.*; 
conceming  the  serra^tior,*.  or  :r,',*,<r;'.i*:o;,t  ',/  *,'.>:  fi'/'/. 
fiber,  to  give  a  Kz.'^w'jid^^  *A  •»':jiX  ;t  r.--*:4!',*  vy  ••^.  o.?"  % 
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Nothing  has  been  said,  however,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  serrations  on  the  wool  fiber,  except  that  the  more 
numerous  the  serrations,  the  more  valuable  is  the  wool  foc>^^ 
fulling  purposes.  The  number  of  serrations  per  inch  o^H 
various  wools  vary  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand; 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  and  coarser 
the  wool,  the  fewer  are  the  serrations.  The  Saxony  Elec- 
toral wool,  which  has  superb  fulling  qualities,  contains  as 
high  as  2.8(X)  serrations  pur  inch,  while  Australian  merino, 
which  also  possesses  excellent  felting  properties,  has  2,-400 
serrations  per  inch.  Some  of  the  fine  full-blooded  merino 
sheep  raised  in  Vermont  for  breeding  purposes  only,  are 
said  to  have  as  many  as  3,000  serrations  per  inch.  The 
English  Southdown  has  about  2.<XX)  serrations  per  inch, 
while  Leicester,  a  wool  of  ackuowlcdgcd  inferior  felting 
power,  has  only  1,800  serrations  per  inch.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  wools  have  even  fewer  serrations  than  Leicestei 
their  value  as  fulling  wools  is  very  slight. 


10,  Softuesw  nnd  Fineness. — These  are  two  ve 
important  properties  ihat  are  necessary  in  a  wool  for  pr 
ducing  the  best  grades  of  cloth.  The  Hortiie8f«  and  fine- 
ness of  wool  vary  according  to  the  breed  of  the  sheep  and 
to  the  state  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  been  brought.  As> 
a  rule,  short  wools  are  finer  and  softer  than  long  wools;  b 
this  does  not  hold  true  in  all  cases,  since  some  long  woo 
are  \'ery  fine  and  soft,  while  some  short  wools  are  harsh,' 
coarse,  and  wiry.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case. 
The  finer  the  wool  fiber  is  in  diameter,  the  softer  is  its  feel- 
ing. No  wool  can  be  soft  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
natural  animal  grease  or  yolk,  without  which  it  has  a  harsh, 
brashy  feeling. 

The  finest  wool  is  known  as  lamb^^  wool  and  is  clipped 
when  the  animal  is  about  6  months  old.  The  fiber  of 
lamb's  woo]  also  gradually  tapers  to  a  point,  while  wool 
that  has  been  previously  shorn  has  a  blunter  point.  The 
second  clip,  or  yearling  wool,  made  when  the  sheep  is  about 
]  year  old,  is  also  somewhat  finer  than  the 
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Heta  clips,  although  extremely  fine-fibercd  wools  are  pro- 
dnced  amonjj  these.  There  is  a  [jreat  difference  in  the 
softness  and  fineness  of  wool  according  to  the  portion  of 
the  fleece  from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  subject  is  prop- 
erly included  under  the  head  of  Wool  Sorting,  and  will  be 
taken  up  later. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  making  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  actual  di:imeter  of  the  fiber,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  fineness,  and  also  because  of  the  irregular  shape 
of  the  section,  the  fibers  beinj*  round  in  some  instances  and 
elliptical  in  others.  Saxony  Electoral  wool,  one  of  the  finest 
best-grown  wools  in  the  world,  has  been  found  to  be  about 
inch  in  diameter,  varying  from  this  to  iiiW  inch. 
Some  of  the  long  braid  wools  are  as  coarse  as  tAit  inch 
in  diameter,  while  selected  breeding  specimens  of  the  Ver- 
mont merino  arc  said  to  run  even  finer  than  the  Saxony, 
being  known  in  some  instances  to  approximate  Winr  inch, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
The  Australian  merino  is  said  to  average  from  n*inr  to 
^KtsW  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  breed  of  sheep  known  as 
^Southdowns  produce  a  slightly  coarser  fiber,  being  about 
TiVo   inch  in  diameter. 


™       11.     Sti-ciiKth  ttiul  ICIns^ticlty. — Wool,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce cloth  of  the  highest  grade,  must  iwssess  Mtreiifcth  and 
H  (>lHstlclt3r.     Woo]  is  one  of  the  most  clastic  fibers  known 
^  to  the  textile  industry,  and  for  this  reason  is  unrivaled  in  the 
production  of  cloth  with  a  loffy  feci;  that  is.  cloth  having  that 
full,  soft,  elastic  hamHe  so  much  desired  by  the  commission 
bouse  and  Iniyer.     The  elasticity  of  wool  is  no  doubt  due  in 
me  degree  to  the  curly,  wavy  nature  of  the  fiber,  as  well 
as  lo  its  natural  structure. 

To  illustrate  the  elasticity  of  wool,  as  compared  with  other 
fibers,  take  a  handful  of  clean,  dry.  Australian  merino,  or 
other  high-grade  wool,  in  one  hand  and  compress  it  into  as 
small  a  space  as  possible:  then  release  the  pressure,  and  the 
wool  will  resume  its  original  shape.  Try  this  same  expcri- 
raent  with  a  handful  of  cotton,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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cotton,  after  being  compressed,  will  remain  in  a  more 
less  inert  lump,  and  will  not  spring:  back  like  the  wool. 
When  a  wool  fiber  is  subjected  to  tension  instead  of  com- 
pression, it  is  found  that  the  elastic  limit,  after  which  it  will 
not  return  to  its  original  !eny;th,  is  reached  after  the  fiber 
has  stretched  from  .3  to  .fi  per  cent,  of  its  length.  A  single 
wool  fiber  will  support  from  .5  to  1.25  ounces,  depending  of 
course  on  the  fineness  of  the  fiber.  Both  the  breaking 
weight  and  the  elastic  limit,  however,  will  be  found  lo  vary 
greatly  with  different  samples  of  wool.  The  strength  and 
elasticity  greatly  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth, 
especially  in  the  spinning  of  the  yarn.  That  they  play 
important  part  in  the  quality  of  a  fabric  is  shown  by 
superior  strength  and  feeling  of  a  piece  of  pure  woolen 
goods  as  compared  with  a  fabric  manufactured  from,  or 
adulterated  with,  cither  cotton  or  cheap  wool  substitutes. 


.4 


12.  Crimp. — The  crimp,  or  curliness,  of  the  wool 
another  important  factor  in  its  value,  since  this  quality 
the  fiber  aids  not  only  its  elasticity  but,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  felting  power  of  the  fiber.  A  curly  fiber  is  a  great  aid 
in  spinning  the  wool,  since  it  can  be  drawn  finer  and  a  more 
compact  and  rounded  thread  formed.  By  reason  of  the 
curly  nature  of  wool,  it  is  possible  to  spin  a  thread  contain- 
ing a  very  few  fibers  in  its  cross-section.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  he  said  that  the  more  crimps  per  inch  there  a 
in  the  fiber,  the  finer  is  the  wool;  that  is,  the  diameter  of 
fiber.  This  is  not  a  universal  rule  as  is  supposed  by  somi 
but  serves,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  an  indi 
tion  of  the  dl.imeter  of  the  fiber. 

The  number  of  crimps  per  inch  in  the  wool  fiber  vary  fro 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  in  fine  wool,  as  for  instance  Saxo 
and   merino,  to    only  one  or  two  in  coarse  carpet  wool 
While  the  crimp  of  the  wool  fiber  i.s  permanent,  it  is  alter 
somewhat  by  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  fiber,  and  may 
be  taken  entirely  out  by  stretching  the  fiber  in  hot  water. 
After  drying,  however,  the  crimp  usually  returns,  and 
fiber  assumes  its  former  shape. 
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13.  Hoitndness. — Perbaps  one  of  the  qualities  oC  a 
wool  most  desirable  to  the  manufacturer  is  eoiinilncr>8  of 
the  fiber.  If  the  :iheep  have  been  ill-kept,  neglected,  exposed 
to  inclement  weather,  or  pastured  on  ranges  where  the  feed 
is  insufificient,  the  growth  ol  the  wo61  is  stunted  and  its 
quality  deteriorated.  Such  a  flock  will  often  produce  what 
the  buyer  terms  leuUer  Htnple;  that  is,  the  fibers  are 
weakened  and  are  not  so  stronir  as  the  average  wool.  If  a 
sheep  is  ne;;lected  and  starved,  even  for  a  few  days,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding:  thin,  weak  place  in  the  wool,  where 
Kits  growth  was  stunted  during  the  neglected  period.  This 
^wcak  place  will  remain  in  the  fiber  even  after  the  wool  has 
continued  to  grow,  ft  is  said  Ihat  the  most  expert  buyers 
can,  if  there  is  a  weak  place  in  the  staple  of  a  lot  of  wool, 
tell  the  month  in  which  the  drought  that  caused  it  occurred. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  alkalies  are  detrimental  to 
wool;  and  when  a  flock  of  sheep  habitually  range  on  an  alka- 
line soil,  the  fiber  will  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  average. 
The  wool  fiber  should  taper  slightly  from  the  root  to  the  tip; 
but  sometimes  where  sheep  are  exposed  to  rough  weather, 
the  fiber  will  thicken  up  at  the  tip  where  it  is  exposed,  and 
still  remain  fine  near  ilic  root,  where  it  is  protected  from 
the  weather. 

Wool  being  somewhat  fibrous  and  porous,  the  fiber  is  easily 
split;  indeed,  when  the  sheep  is  sick,  the  fibers  often  split 
from  the  tip  toward  the  root.  If  the  wool  is  very  dull  in 
appearance  it  is  apt  to  be  tender.  Sound  wool  is  bright, 
lustrous,  and  moderately  greasy,  or  yolked.  After  a  sheep 
has  passed  a  certain  age,  say  6  or  7  years,  the  wool  pro- 
duced is  apt  to  be  tender,  as  well  as  somewhat  deficient  as 
regards  yolk. 

In  testing  wool  for  tenderness,  a  small  lock  or  staple  is 
taken  and  its  strength  tried.  It  can  easily  be  seen  if  the 
wool  is  weak  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  will  always  break  in 
about  the  same  place. 


p     14.     K<^iups. — In  fleeces  from  neglected  or  poorly  bred 
sheep  there  occur  certain  bright,  shining,  straight  hairs  called 
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Icomps.  These  hairs  are  wool  fibers  that  appear  to  be  dis- 
eased or  dead.  They  are  straighter  than  the  ordinary  healthy 
fiber,  and  when  viewed  under  the  microscope  do  not  show  the 
characteristic  scales  or  serrations  of  the  wool  fiber  to  such  a 
marked  extent.  Kemps  nre  more  or  less  opaque,  while  the 
ordraary  wool  fiber  is  somewhat  translucent.  They  occur 
even  in  highly  bred  wool,  such  as  Saxony  and  merino,  but  are 
much  more  frequently  met  with  amouji  the  lower-erade  and 
cross-bred  wools.  They  cenerally  occur  about  the  neck  an 
legs,  where  the  wool  gradually  merges  into  hair. 

Kemps  vary  in  length,  being  in  some  sheep  2  inches  long, 
or  even  more  in  some  cases.  In  brown  or  dark-colored  sheep 
the  kemps  arc  black,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  white.  They 
never  unite  with  the  other  wool  in  forming  a  thread,  but  are 
simply  held  in  place  by  the  other  fibers,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  cloth  will  be  seen  as  straight,  shining  hairs  pinioned 
down  by  these  fibers.  In  the  dye  bath,  kemps  will  not  dye 
the  same  shade  as  the  other  fibers,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  absorb  the  dyestuff  as  readily.  This  causes 
them  to  show  up  prominently  in  the  finished  goods,  thus 
greatly  deteriorating  the  fabric.  By  careful  breeding  an 
care  in  housing  the  sheep  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  th 
condition  of  kempy  sheep  may  be  greatly  improved. 

15,  Color. — In  regard  to  color  it  may  be  said  that,  g( 
erally  speaking,  the  whiter  the  wool,  the  more  highly  it 
prized,  although  there  are  certain  shades  of  natural  browi 
and  black  wools  that  are  often  sought  after.  The  coh 
is  not  of  St)  much  importance  as  other  (lualities,  unless  whil 
or  delicately  colored  goods  are  to  be  produced.  The  majoi 
ity  of  wools  are  white,  but  there  are  produced  in  smt 
quantities  brown,  black,  red,  gray,  and  yellow.  The  coh 
of  the  wool  is  sometimes  influenced  by  the  character  of 
soil  on  which  the  sheep  ranges. 

16,  Liuslcr. — Luster  may  be  defined  as  the  bright, 
shining,  quality  possessed  by  wool   in    a   marked  degre 
While  wool  is  not  as  lustrous  as  silk,  it  is  far  more  so  thi 
cotton.   The  luster  of  the  wool  fiber  appears  to  be  due  to 
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reflection  of  light  from  the  horay  scales  that  surround  the 
fiber.  As  a  rule,  long  and  coarse  wools  are  more  lustrous 
than  the  finer  and  shorter  wools.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  scales  of  the  fiber  are  larger  and  flatter  and  thus 
fortn  a  larger  reflecting  surface  for  the  light.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  luster  is  directly  dependent  on  the  size,  flatness,  and 
polished  condition  of  the  scales,  and  that  any  cause  that 
tends  to  injure  the  scales  will  injnre  the  tnster  of  the 
wool.  The  luster  of  wool  is  often  injured  in  the  scouring 
and  drying  by  the  use  of  too  strong  or  unsuitable  deter- 
gents and  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  The  wool  of  a 
healthy  sheep  is  lustrous,  while  that  of  a  sick  sheep  appears 
dull  and  dead.  A  lustrous  wool  adds  a  certain  brightness 
and  fresh  appearance  to  the  fabric  that  is  manufactured 
from  it. 


I     17a     Staple. — By  the  term  Htuplr,  or  length  of  fttaple, 

the  length  of  the  6ber  is  meant.  Wools  are  classitied  as 
long-   and    short-stapled   wools.      Long-stapled   wools    are 

own  as  comblnfT  wools,  and  are  combed  for  coarse 
worsted  yams.  Short-stapled  wools  are  known  as  olothlns 
wools,  and  are  carded  for  the  production  of  woolen  yarns 
;and  fabrics. 

There  is  a  class  of  wools  between  the  long*  and  short- 
stapled  wools  which  has  a  medium  length  of  staple,  and 
is  known  as  riiio  coinbln^p  wuol><.  They  are  first  carded 
and  then  combed  for  the  production  of  fine  worsted  yams 
for  ladies*  dress  goods,  worsted  suitings,  etc.;  these  wools 
are  sometimes  classified  as  delaine  wools,  and  in  this 
country  may  be  said  to  include  al!  combing  wools  that  con- 
tain merino  blood.  The  term,  therefore,  has  come  to  be 
somewhat  synonymous  with  Ohio  wools. 

The  length  of  staple  varies  greatly  with  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  it  may  also  be  said  that,  generally,  the  longer  the  staple, 
tbe  coarser  and  more  lustrous  is  the  fiber.  The  long  Scotch 
"braid"  combing  wool  has  a  staple  of  from  14  to  18  inches, 
and  some  specimens  have  been  known  with  a  fiber  over 
20  inches  in  length.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  (he  short 
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clothing:  wools  are  hardly  more  than  2  or  3  inches  in  leng:th 
at  the  most.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  all  long-stapled 
wools  are  made  into  worsted,  and  all  short-stapled  wools 
into  woolen  yams.  Quite  short-stapled  wool  is  now  made 
into  the  fine  grades  of  worsted  yarn  by  means  of  the  French 
system  of  mule-spun  worsteds. 

.  18.  Hyjfroscoplclty. — The  hygroscopic  property  of 
wool,  or  its  avidity  for  moisture,  is  one  of  its  most  marked 
physical  properties.  Under  normal  atmospheric  conditions, 
wool  will  be  found  to  contain  about  14  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  moisture,  but  if  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  wool  is 
stored  is  very  damp,  it  may  be  found  to  contain  as  high  as 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  water.  Wool  brought  from  a 
damp  storehouse,  therefore,  into  a  warm,  dry  mill  will  lose  in 
weight.  Sometimes  the  wool  in  the  mill  will  become  so  dry 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
In  this  condition  it  becomes  hard  to  work  and  is  easily  elec- 
trified, which  leads  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  method 
of  artificially  regulating  the  humidity  of  woolen  card,  spin- 
ning, and  weave  rooms. 

The  moisture  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  wool  fiber  in 
two  conditions:  first,  in  a  purely  mechanical  state  as  a  sponge 
would  absorb  water;  and  second,  in  a  somewhat  chemical 
state  as  a  water  of  hydration.  When  dried  at  100°  (centi- 
grade), wool  loses  on  an  average  18.25  per  cent,  in  weight. 
This  percentage  is  allowed  as  the  standard  by  condition- 
ing houses. 

19.  Condi tloninjBr* — On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
England  so-called  condltlonlnpr  houses  are  established, 
where  the  buyer  can  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
given  samples  of  wool.  This  is  a  very  great  convenience 
and  puts  the  buying  and  selling  of  wool  on  a  sound  basis.  In 
this  country  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
but  there  should  be  an  understanding  between  the  buyer  and 
seller  as  to  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  not  only  in 
loose  wools,  but  also  in  yarn  and  tops.  This,  with  official 
conditioning  houses  where  the  exact  percentage  of  moisture 
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could  be  determined,  would  be  of  mutnal  advantage  to  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

The  method  of  determininc  the  amount  of  moisture  in  a 
sampleof  wool  is  first  to  wei£;h  it  carefully,  and  then  to  place 
it  in  an  oven  until  the  moiiiture  is  driven  off  and  the  sample 
ceases  to  become  lighter.  The  amount  of  loss  in  weight 
and  the  percentage  of  moisture  that  the  sample  contained 
is  then  readily  determined. 
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WOOL  SUBSTITUTES 

SO.  In  manufacturing  certain  cheap  grades  of  cloth,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  use  pure  wool  even  of  a  cheap  grade. 
This  leads,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  recov*^retd  flhorK,  or 
wool  ihat  has  previously  been  manufactured  into  cloth  and 
perhaps  worn  until  tjio  garment  is  no  longer  serviceable. 
Under  the  head  of  wool  KiiliNtltiilfH,  there  are  three  differ- 
ent grades  of  recovered  Hbers,  each  of  which  is  recovered 
from  certain  classes  of  goods  and  has  a  distinctive  name  and 
character. 

21.  Shoddy. — The  best  of  the  wool  substitutes  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Mhoddy,  and  consists  of  the  wool  liber 
recovered  from  soft  woolen  rags  that  have  not  been  milled,  or 
felted;  such  as  flannels,  stockings,  and  knit  goods.  Shoddy 
is  also  made  from  the  bard  waste  of  woolen  mills,  although 
this  is  often  used  by  the  mill  in  connection  with  their  soft 
waste  and  new  wool.  While  shoddy  is  really  pure  w^ool,  the 
fiber  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  wool  nature  in  the  man- 
nfacturing  and  pulling  apart  again  to  regain  the  fiber. 

When  viewed  un<]er  the  microscope,  the  shoddy  fiber  is 
seen  to  differ  greatly  from  the  original  wool  fiher.  The  dis- 
tinctive scales  or  serrations  will  be  seen  to  have  been  more 
or  less  injured,  and  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  places,  while 
the  fitter  as  a  whole  may  appear  to  have  been  stretched. 
I  In  the  process  of  obtaining  shoddy  the  woolen  rags  are 
torn  into  a  fibrous  mass  or  ground  up.  Althongh  the  rags 
are  first  oiled  and  the  rag  picker  is  so  designed  as  to  per- 
form this  office  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  fiber 
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itself,  still  the  process  of  reducing  the  ra^s  to  a  fibrous  con- 
dition necessarily  injures  the  fiber  and  breaks  it  until  it 

may  be  but  a  fraction  of 
its  original  length.  The 
loss  in  the  leng^th  and 
the  destruction  of  the 
regular  structure  of  the 
fiber  make  shoddy  only 
fit  for  mixini;  with  new  wool  for  the  production  of  low-class 
goods.  White  shoddy  is  very  rare,  since  the  material  from 
which  shoddy  is  made  has  usually  been  dyed  previously.  ^H 
The  appearance  of  a  fiber  of  shoddy  greatly  magnified  ii^^ 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  characteristic 
structure  of  the  wool  fiber  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
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22.  Manfco. — Mango  is  a  wool  substitute  that  is  even 
poorer  in  fiber  structure  than  shoddy.  Mungo  is  the  fiber 
recovered  from  hard-spun  and  milled,  or  felled,  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  Owing  to  the  hard  milling  and  felting  that 
the  fibers  have  previously  undergone,  when  recovered  they 
are  almost  destitute  of  the  serrated,  or  imbricated,  structure 
of  a  pure  wool  fiber.  There  are  two  varieties  of  mungo. 
The  better  quality  is  obtained  from  new  rags  that  accumui 
late  as  clippings  in  tailor  shops.  The  inferior  quality  ifl 
obtained  from  worn  and  cast-off  broadcloths,  suitings,  etc 
Mnngo  is  used  for  tow-quality  woolen  goods  in  connectit 
with  a  small  proportion  of  new  wool  to  give  strength 
the  yarn. 


23.    Exti*act. — Extract  is  the  wool  fiber  recovered  froi 
union  goods;  that  is.  cloths  that  contain  wool  and  also  soi 
percentage  of  vegetable  fiber,  usually  either  cotton  or  Hnei 
In  order  to  recover  the  wool  alone,  and  not  to  have  tl 
recovered  animal  fiber  mixed  with    vegetable  fibers,  it  U 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  process.     This  process  (< 
the  extraction  of  the  vegetable   from   the  animal  fibers 
generally   known    as    (■nrlMiiIzatlnti,    but    sometimes    i| 
spoken  of  as  extrartlon. 
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The  process  is  as  follows:  The  rags  are  first  carefully 
dusicd  and  cleaned,  and  then  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  from  4^  to  6°  (Baum^;)  strength.  The  acid 
solution  is  usually  contained  in  wooden  tanks,  and  the  rags 
are  frequently  stirred  and  moved  about  so  as  to  insure  the 
thorough  mixing  of  the  acid  and  water.  When  the  rags  have 
become  llioroughly  saturated  with  the  acid,  they  are 
removed  and  the  excess  of  the  solution  drained  off,  after 
which  they  arc  dried  at  a  high  temperature,  varying  from 
100°  to  110^  (centicrade). 

This  process  reduces  the  vegetable  matter  to  a  charred  or 

disintegrated  fonn,  while  the  acid  has  no  cScct  on  the  wool. 

The   rags   are  then    crushed  and   dusted  in  a    carbonizing 

Eduster  or  similar  machine,  and  the  vegetable  matter  removed 

'as  dusl.     The  recovered  wool  fiber  may  now  be  treated  with 

a  dilute  soda  bath  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  any  traces  of 

r;id  that  may  remain  in  the  liber.  This  process,  with  some 
alterations,  is  in  use  to  a  large  extent  for  removing  burrs, 
chafT,  shivcs.  and  other  vegetable  matter  from  pure  wool, 
superseding  the  older  methods  of  mechanical  burr  extrac- 
tion.    It  will  be  thoroughly  explained  later. 


SHEEP 

CIns«IfIfntlon. — Having  dealt  somewhat  exhaust- 

[jvely  with  the  structure  of  the  wool  fiber,  it  will  perhaps  be 

)f  advantage  to  consider  the  different  varieties  of  »heep 

from  which  wool   for  textile  purposes  is  obtained.     Some 

naturalists  recognize  but  three  varieties  of  sheep;  the  Ovis 

amnion,  or  wild  sheep,  of  Asia  and  America;  the  Ovr's  mttsmon, 

inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  northern  portions 

.of  Africa;   and  the   Ovi^  arres,  or  domestic  sheep.      These 

ioatarnlists  claim  that  all  other  sheep  are  but  varieties  of  the 

above,  being  obtained  by  crossing  and  breeding. 

The  best  classification  of  the  sheep  of  the  world  is  that 
made  by  Professor  Archer  in  cooperation  ^vith  noted  manu- 
lacturers  and  naturalists.      He  divides  the  sheep  that  are 

90— s 
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useful  to  man  into  thirty-two  distinct  varieties,  and  groups 
them  geographically  as  follows: 

Europe  13.    Javanese  sheep 

1.  Spanish,  or  merino,  sheep 

2.  Common  sheep 

3.  Wallachian  sheep 

4.  Crimean  sheep 

Asia 

1.  Hooniah,     or     black-faced, 

Tibet  sheep 

2.  Cage 

3.  Nepal  sheep 

4.  Curumbar,  or  Mysore,  sheep 

5.  Garar,  or  Indian,  sheep 

6.  Dukhun,  or  Deccan,  sheep 

7.  Morvant    de     la   Chine,     or 

Chinese  sheep 

8.  Shaymbliar  sheep 

9.  Broad-tailed  sheep 

10.  Many-horned  sheep 

11.  Pucha,  or  Hindustan,  sheep 

12.  Tartary  sheep 

This  classification  includes  all  the  known  varieties  of 
domesticated  sheep,  the  fleeces  of  many  of  which  are  never 
used  in  American  mills  but  which  are  nevertheless  inter- 
esting from  the  student's  point  of  view. 

25.  Spanish  Merino. — The  Spanish  merino,  of  which 
large  flocks  formerly  ranged  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Spain, 
were  in  times  past  acknowledged  to  produce  the  best  wool  in 
the  world,  but  were  imported  into  Germany  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  who  by  careful  breeding  improved  on  the  original 
Spanish  merino  and  produced  the  Saxony  wool,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  is  often  known  as 
the  Saxony  Electoral  wool.  These  sheep  were  also  crossed 
with  the  native  Silesian  sheep,  producing  another  extremely 
fine  breed,  the  fleeces  of  which  even  surpass  the  Spanish 
merino  in  fineness  and  weight. 

The  Spanish  merino  sheep  were  introduced  into  Australia 
and  South  Africa  and  flourished  there,  until  at  the  present 


14. 

Harwell  sheep 

15. 

Short-tailed  sheep  of  North- 

ern Russia 

Africa 

1. 

Smooth-haired  sheep 

2. 

African  sheep 

3. 

Guinea  sheep 

4. 

Ceylon  sheep 

5. 

Pezzan  sheep 

6. 

Congo  sheep 

7. 

Angola  sheep 

8. 

Yenu,  or  Goitered,  sheep 

9. 

Madagascar  sheep 

10. 

Bearded  sheep  of  West  Africa 

11. 

Morocco  sheep 

America 

1. 

West  Indian  sheep  as  found 

in  Jamaica 

2. 

Brazilian  sheep 
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time  the  wool  from  these  two  places  is  famous.  They  were 
crossed  with  the  various  English  breeds  of  sheep,  and  in 
many  instances  the  qualities  aad  weights  of  the  fleeces 
improved.  Fig.  6  shows  the  appearance  of  a  fiber  of 
Spanish  merino  wool  greatly  magnified. 

26.  American  Sheep. — Regarding  American  sheep,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  of  the  American  breeds  of  sheep  were 
originally  imported.  Numerous  importations  of  sheep  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  includini;  such  famous  breeds  as 
the  Spanish  merino.  Saxony,  and  Silesian  merino,  and  also 
many  English  breeds,  as  the  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Soutbdowns,  Oxforddowns,  etc. 

■  America  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  sheep, 
.      and  many  fine  flocks  arc  to  be  found  on  this  continent.    The 

full-blooded    American    merino    produces    a    fleece   that  is 

■  superior  in  regard  to  fineness  of  fiber,  serrations  per  inch, 
and  other  desirable  qualities.  The  merino  has  been  crossed 
in  this  country  with  the  common  sheep,  and  in  many  states. 

■  notably  Ohio,  very  desirable  cross-bred  wools  are  produced. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  view  of  the  fiber  of  a  full-blooded  American 

I      merino,  and  the  numerous  serrations  should  be  noticed. 

I  27.  Lon^-Wool  and  8hort-WouI  Sbeep. — It  should 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  long-wool  sheep,  such  aai 
the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  etc..  do  not  produce  such  fine  and 
well-imbricated  fibers  as  are  shown  in  the  previous  illus- 
trations. In  fact,  it  is  customary  among  some  naturalists 
to  make  two  distinct  divisions  of  sheep;  namely.  lonK-wool 
and  ahori-wool  sheep.     The  loog-wool  sheep  are  larger 
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and  have  heavier  bodies  and  white  faces.  The  fleeces  are 
heavier,  and  Ihc  staple  longer  and  less  curly.  The  serrations 
per  inch  are  le^ss,  and  the  fiber  is  more  lustrous  and  less 
heavily  yolked. 

Shorl-wool  sheep  have  smaller  bodies  and  lighter  fleeces. 
Their  faces  are  black,  and  their  lets  arc  generally  shorter 
than  those  of  the  lon£:-wool  sheep.  The  staple  of  the  wool 
is  shorter  and  more  curly,  while  the  fiber  is  more  imbricated 
and  the  fleece  more  heavily  yolked. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  fiber  of  a  lonji-wool 
sheep  greatly  magnified.  The  fibers 
are  those  of  a  Lincoln  sheep. 

28.  Wolsrht  or  KU'orcs.  — In  Te^ 
gard  to  the  w-oiKlii-  of  rici^fCH,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  weight  varies  greatly 
with  the  breed  of  sheep  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  long-wool  sheep  produce 
heavier  fleeces  than  the  short-wool  sheep.  Fleeces  vary  in 
weight  from  1  or  2  pounds  to  II  or  12  pounds  in  exceptional 
cases.  An  average  fleece  may  be  said  to  weigh  from  4  lo 
6  pounds.  Some  sheep  are  bred  to  heavy  fleeces  more  or 
less  at  the  expense  of  the  fineness  of  the  fiber,  while  others 
are  bred  for  quality  alone. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weights  of  the  fleeces  of  vari- 
ous breeds  of  sheep,  together  with  other  valuable  information. 
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WOOIi  CONSlTMmON  OP  AMKRIOAN  MILLS 
29.  nonieBtle  Wools, — In  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
cipal wools  used  are  the  so-called  territory  >vools,  which 
include  the  wools  raised  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
These  wools  are  largely  used  in  American  woolen  mills  andj 
are  generally  considered  as  a  good  grade  of  wool.  The) 
fleeces  of  the  territory  sheep  vary  from  1  to  7  pounds  in 
weight  when  in  an  unwashed  state,  and  lose  from  GO  to  70] 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  scouring. 
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The  state  of  Texas  also  produces  a  large  amount  of  the 
so-called  IVxas  wool.  The  Ohio,  Penhsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  merino  ;md  cross-bred  wools  are  largely  used  tn 
the  production  of  fine  worsted  yarns.  The  average  weight 
of  American  unwashed  fleeces  is  about  Gl  pounds. 

30.  Imported  WooIm. — Of  the  imported  wools,  the 
principal  varieties  used  are  the  Auslralian  and  Cape  Merino 
and  cross-bred  wools  for  the  fine  worsted  and  woolen  trade, 
and  such  wools  as  Persian,  Donskoi,  China,  and  braid  wool 
for  the  carpet  trade.  Large  amounts  of  mohair  are  also  used 
of  both  the  imported  and  the  domestic  fleeces. 

31.  World's  Wool  Supply, —Of  the  world's  wool 
supply,  it  may  be  said  that  the  largest  amount  of  wool  con- 
centrated and  shipped  is  obtained  from  a  few  ports  in 
Australasia,  which  Is  without  doubt  the  most  important  wool- 
producinu  rcKion  in  the  world.  The  world's  wool  produc- 
tion per  annum  by  continents  is  approximately  as  follows: 


COHNTRV 

Europe  .... 

North  America 

South  America 

'  A^ 


Pounds 
950.000,000 

31(1.(100,000 
S10,OCX>,000 
274,000,000 


Country  Pounds 

Australasia 510.000.000 

Africa 135,000,000 

Central  America  and 

West  Iiidi&i ....  5,000,000 


MOHAIR 

32.  Although  strictly  speaking  mohair  is  not  wool, 
it  is  largely  used  in  American  mills,  and  therefore  should  be 
mentioned.  Mohair  is  the  fleece  of  the 
Angora  goat,  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
n]ountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  hair  of  this  goat  more  closely  ap- 
proaches sheep's  wool  in  structure  than 
that  of  any  other  animal;  it  is  dis- 
posed in  long,  silky  staples  and  pos- 
sesses a  luster  that  almost  rivals 
^°-*  that  of  silk.     The  staple  averages  from 

6  to  8  inches  in  length;  the  fiber  is  fine  and  has  a  very  good 
development  of  serrations. 
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The  Angora  goat  has  been  introduced  into  America,  and 
there  are  now  in  this  country  several  very  successful  flocks, 
notably  in  California.  The  fleece  is  used  for  ladies'  dress 
goods  and  plushes.  For  pile  fabrics,  mohair  is  largely  used, 
as  the  pile  obtained  is  of  great  durability.  Fig.  9  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  mohair  fiber  greatly  magnified. 

33.  Among  other  animals,  the  hair  or  fleeces  of  which 
are  used  for  textile  purposes,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cash- 
mere, or  Tibet,  goat,  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
famous  cashmere  shawls,  the  camel,  the  kangaroo,  the  ibex, 
the  llama,  the  vicugna,  from  which  the  vicugna  wool  is 
obtained,  and  the  alpaca.  The  three  last-mentioned  animals 
are  all  varieties  of  the  same  species. 


WOOL    SORTING 


INTRODUCTION 

34.  Not  only  does  the  wool  vary  in  regard  to  quality, 
staple,  fineness,  etc.  in  different  breeds  of  sheep,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  it  also  differs  widely  in  these  rcspectK 
when  taken  from  different  parts  of  a  single  fleece.  ThuB 
arises  the  necessity  of  separating  the  various  rjualitics  of 
wool  found  on  the  fleece,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  for 
different  grades  of  cloth.  The  operation  of  grading  the 
wool  found  on  the  fleece  into  the  different  rjualiticH  and 
lengths  of  staple  is  called  w^ool  ttortlnfi;^  while  the  iwnKjn 
who  performs  the  operation  is  known  as  a  w<ntl  mtrU^r. 

Wool  sorting  constitutes  practically  the  first  op/rration  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  woolen  or  worstcl  cloth.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  wool  is  sorted  into  as  many  diff*:r«:nt 
qualities  as  the  mill  may  require,  an  fourt'rcn  di»»tiri';t  «^)na)i- 
ties  of  wool  are  fomid  on  a  single  fleec«  by  an  <rxp<rrt  %ort'zr. 
Ordinarily,  there  is  no  necessity  f'>r  n-.akinjf  «ni'.h  a  lur'^i-. 
nmnber  of  sorts,  and  in  some  «-.:!!%  nriuiw^  '/n  I'/w-jfra/J/r 
goods,  peiliaps  only  two  sorts  may  be  mivlf;,  th«  «dg<;»  of 
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the  fleeces  only  being  thrown  out;  while  another  mill  may 
sort  its  fleeces  into  three  or  four  grades,  a  first,  second, 
and  third  quality,  with  perhaps  a  little  of  the  coarse  breech 
in  a  fourth  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mill  that  is  running 
on  fine  goods  and  making  several  grades  of  cloth  may  make 
as  many  as  six  or  eight  sorts  from  each  fleece.  It  is  rarely 
that  more  than  eight  sorts  are  made,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency each  year  is  to  do  less  and  less  wool  sorting,  since  the 
operation  is  slow  and  expensive.  However,  the  coarse,  rough 
breech,  or  britch,  and  the  skirtings,  or  edges,  of  the  fleece 
should  always  be  thrown  out,  since  the  yarn  spun  will  be 
rough  and  uneven  if  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  rough,  and  fine 
and  soft  fibers  is  used. 

35,  Wool  sorting  is  a  trade  learned  only  by  long  experi- 
ence. After  working  at  his  trade  year  after  year,  the  wool 
sorter  acquires  a  sensitiveness  of  touch  and  judgment  of  the 
grade  of  a  handful  of  wool  that  seems  to  be  instinctive.  It  is 
said  that  an  experienced  wool  sorter  is  able  to  sort  a  fleece 
with  which  he  is  familiar  in  the  dark,  telling  the  different 
qualities  of  wool  by  the  feeling  alone.  The  wool  sorter 
learns  to  judge  wool  by  its  feel,  or  handle,  and  by  this 
means  alone  can  tell  the  degree  of  softness,  fineness,. and 
loftiness  of  a  sample  of  wool,  although  he  is  also  guided  by 
the  appearance  of  the  staple.  In  separating  the  different 
qualities  of  wool  in  a  fleece,  the  sorter  is  guided  by  this 
sense  of  feeling  together  with  his  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  the  different  qualities  on  the  fleece. 

The  tools  'required  by  a  wool  sorter  are  few,  and  consist 
first  of  all  of  a  wire-covered  bench  on  which  he  may  spread 
out  the  fleece  and  through  which  loose  particles  of  dirt  and 
any  other  foreign  matter,  such  as  straws,  sticks,  dust,  etc, 
may  fall.  He  also  requires  a  pair  of  shears  to  clip  off  paint 
and  tarry  marks  with  which  the  fleece  is  often  marked  and 
as  many  baskets  or  boxes  as  there  are  sorts  to  be  made. 
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METHOD     OF     SORTING 

36.  The  fleece  as  it  comes  to  the  sorter  is  rolled  in  a 
tight  bundle  and  is  tied  up  with  either  a  twisted  portion  of 
itself  or  a  string  or  small  rope.  In  the  latter  case  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  every  portion  of  the  rope,  as 
any  particle  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  wool  will  show  a  dif- 
ferent color  when  the  cloth  is  dyed.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  the  fleece  may  have  to  be  warmed  before  \ 
it  can  be  opened,  because  the  cold  weather  solidifies  the  | 
natural  grease,  or  yolk,  in  the  fleece  and  renders  it  stiff  and 
hard.  As  soon  as  the  fleece  is  warmed,  the  yolk  is  started 
and  the  fleece  becomes  soft  and  pliable.  After  the  fleece  is 
opened,  the  sorter  throws  it  on  the  wire  bench  and  proceeds 
to  shake  and  pick  out  the  vegetable  matter,  such  as  burrs, 
straws,  sticks,  etc.  The  back  of  the  sheep  forms  an  indeflnite 
boundary  that  divides  the  fleece  into  two  parts.  The  sorter 
first  separates  the  fleece  along  this  line  into  two  sections. 
The  next  operation  is  to  clip  oil  all  paint  and  tarry  marks. 
In  countries  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  run  more  or  less 
together,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  herders  to  mark  their 
sheep  with  paint  or  tar,  to  distinguish  them  from  sheep  of 
other  flocks.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
paint  and  tarry  marks  found  on  fleeces. 

The  sorter  now  commences  to  sort  the  fleece,  being  guided 
by  his  sense  of  touch  and  by  the  appearance  and  position  of 
the  wool.  All  coarse,  harsh-feeling  wool  is  separated  from 
the  fine,  soft,  and  elastic  portions,  and  cast  into  separate 
baskets.  The  finest  fiber  is  that  grown  on  the  shoulders 
and  sides,  while  that  of  the  flanks  and  lower  portions  of  the 
animal  is  of  a  coarse  quality.  As  a  rule,  all  black  or  dark- 
colored  locks  of  wool  are  separated  from  the  white  and  placed 
in  one  lot,  which  is  usually  dyed  black.  If  mixed  with  the 
white,  the  dark-colored  wool  will,  even  if  in  very  small 
quantities,  make  a  bloom  on  white  yarns;  that  is,  the  yarn 
will  not  be  pure  white,  but  will  have  a  tinge  of  color. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  no  definite  boundary 
lines  between  the  different  qualities  of   fiber,  but  that  one 
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quality  merges  into  another,  and  a  sorter  may  make  three  or 
four,  or  seven  or  eight,  sorts  from  the  same  pile  of  fleeces 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  fabrics  that  are  to  be  made. 
The  poor  qualities,  which  must  be  separated  from  the  good, 
include  all  coarse  and  harsh-feeling  wool,  those  portions  of 
the  fleece  that  are  inclined  to  be  very  kempy,  tender  and  ill- 
grown  staples,  and  also  all  cotted,  or  felted,  portions,  as  well 
as  the  hard  lumps  of  dirty  wool,  and  the  paint  and  tar  marks. 


QUALITIES    OF    WOOL 

37,  As  previously  stated,  there  are  fourteen  distinct 
qualities  of  wool  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  fleece, 
if  carefully  sorted.  These,  according  to  one  authority,  are 
as  follows  (see  Fig.  10): 

No.  1  is  the  shoulder,  where  the  wool  is  long  and  fine  and 
grows  in  close,  even  staples. 
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No.  2  is  equally  good,  but  if  anything,  is  inclined  to  be 
slightly  stronger  and  the  fiber  a  trifle  coarser.  The  best 
wool  of  the  fleece  is  found  on  these  two  parts. 

No.  3  is  the  wool  that  grows  on  the  neck  of  the  sheep, 
and  while  the  fiber  is  fine,  it  is  short  and  liable  to  contain 
bldck  or  gray  hair  if  the  sheep  is  disposed  to  their  production. 
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4  and  5  produce  wool  that  is  somewhat  faulty,  and 
th  of  the  staple  is  also  found  to  be  short. 

,  which  covers  the  loin  and  back,  is  still  coarser  and 

produces  a  wool  that  is  long  and  strong  and  bangs 

locks,  or  staples.  It  is  apt  to  be  very  coarse  on 
ed  sheep  and  much  resembles  the  britch. 

is  the  britch,  or  breech,  which  is  the  coarsest  part  of 
:e  and  is  often  called  cow-tail  from  its  resemblance  to 
■se  tuft  of  hair  on 
of  a  cow's  tail, 
produces  a  strong, 
mol. 
)  grows  a  wool  that 

and  often  dirty 

5  dirt  accumulated 
e  sheep  lies  down. 
it  to  be  finer  near 
t  legs  and  is  com- 
:nown  as  brokes. 

1  produces  a  short 
wool. 

2  is  short  and  fine; 
1  is  somewhat  dam- 
rubbing. 

S  is  the  forehead, 

:he   wool    is   short 

arse  and  of  very 

lue. 

■/  is  the  legs  where  the  wool  is  even  worse  and  has 

:ical  value. 

kemps  occur  in  fleeces,  they  are  most  liable  to  be 
1  Nos.  12  and  «,  although  those  found  on  the  britch 
h  longer  and  stronger. 
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Another  excellent  division  of  the  qualities  of  wool  in 
fleece  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  11):  The  finest  and  most 
grown  wool  is  always  found  on  the  shoulders  a,  a'. 
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In  some  fleeces,  this  quality  extends  into  e,  6,  V,  f  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  at  b  and  f  is  not  much  inferior,  although 
rather  stronger  and  coarser.  These  two  qualities  in  the 
woolen  trade  would  be  called  picklock,  and  prime,  or 
choice. 

The  wool  found  in  position  d  is  frequently  finer  in  the 
staple,  but  shorter  than  a,  a'  or  b,  b'  and  apt  to  be  defaced  by 
irregular  or  colored  hairs.  When  free  from  these  defects,  it 
forms  a  superquality.  The  qualities  c,(f  shade  into  those 
on  each  side  of  them,  and  as  they  form  the  apex  of  the 
shoulders  are  shorter  and  less  closely  grown  than  a,  a'. 
The  quality  of  /  closely  resembles  that  of  b,  A',  into  which 
it  shades.  For  many  purposes  a,  of,  b,  b',  e,  and  /  are  fre- 
quently used  as  one  quality. 

After  passing  beyond  /  and  back  to  the  flanks  of  the 
sheep,  the  wool  becomes  long  and  coarse,  the  best  being 
found  at  ,?■  and  g'. 

At  I,  i',  and  h,  the  coarsest  part  of  the  fleece  is  reached, 
where  the  wool  grows  in  large  locks  of  coarse  hair.  The 
former  are  called  the  breech,  or  britch,  locks  and  can  only  be 
used  for  coarse  yarns. 

39.  Perhaps  the  best  division  of  the  different  qualities 
on  a  fleece  is  that  which  separates  the  varieties  of  wool  as 
follows: 

The  Shoulders  and  Sides. — The  wool  grown  on  these  parts 
is  remarkable  for  length  and  strength  of  staple,  softness  of 
feeling,  uniformity  of  character.  It  is  usually  the  choicest 
wool  in  the  fleece. 

Lower  Part  of  Back. — This  also  is  wool  of  a  good,  sound 
quality,  resembling  in  staple  that  obtained  from  the  shoulders 
and  sides,  but  not  so  soft  and  fine  in  fiber. 

Loin  and  Back. — The  staple  here  is  comparatively  shorter, 
the  fiber  is  not  so  fine,  but  the  wool  on  the  whole  is  of  a  true 
character.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  liable  to  be  a  tnfle 
tender. 

Upper  Paris  of  the  Legs. — Wool  from  these  parts  is  of 
a  moderate  length,  but  coarse  in   fiber  and   possessing  a 
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^disposition   to  hang  in  loose,  open  locks.     It  is  generally 
sound,  but  liable  to  contain  vegetable  matter. 

Upper  Portion  of  the  Neck. — The  staple  of  wool  clipped 
from  tbis  part  of  the  neclc  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  being 
frequently  faulty  and  irregular  in  growth  as  well  as  full  of 
thorns,  twigs,  etc. 

Central  Part  of  the  Back. — This  wool  is  nearly  like  that 
obtained  from  the  loins  and  back,  and  is  rather  lender 
in  staple. 

Thf  Belly. — This  is  the  wool  that  runs  quite  under  the 
sheep  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  It  is  short,  dirty, 
poor  in  quality,  and  frequently  very  tender. 

Roof  of  Tail. — The  fiber  is  coarse,  short,  and  glossy  and 
■the  wool  often  runs  with  kemps  or  bright  dead  hairs. 

Lower  Parts  of  the  Lej^s. — This  is  principally  a  dirty  and 
greasy  wool  in  which  the  staple  lacks  curliness  and  the  fiber 
fineness.  Usually  it  is  burry  and  contains  much  vegetable 
matlcr. 

The  Head,  Throat,  and  Chest. — The  wools  from  these  parts 
are  classed  together,  all  having  the  same  characteristics. 
The  fiber  is  stiff,  straight,  coarse,  and  covered  with  fodder. 
The  wool  is  also  apt  to  be  kempy. 
^b  7Ti€  Shim. — This  is  another  short,  thick,  straight-fibered 
wool,  commonly  called  Htiunk. 
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WOOL-SORT£iiS'  DISEASE 
40.  This  disease,  which  frequently  attacks  wool  sorters 
engaged  in  sorting  dusty  wool,  especially  the  Eastern  or 
sialic  wools,  first  appears  as  an  ordinary  cold  accompanied 
ith  oppression  of  the  chest,  severe  headache,  and  profuse 
perspiration.  The  temperature  of  the  patient  rises  and  a 
cough  appears.  The  respiration  becomes  harder  and  the 
pulse  weaker  and  weaker  until  in  three  or  four  days  the 
man  dies.  Wtml -sorters'*  aiHcaee  seems  to  originate  io 
the  dust  of  certain  infected  wools,  which  when  drawn  into 
the  lungs  of  a  person  produces  a  disease  that  is  evideollj 
due  (o  the  presence  of  baciUi. 
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The  worst  wool  for  producing  wool-sorters'  disease  has 
been  found  to  be  what  is  known  as  Van  mohair.  Other 
wools  that  are  liable  to  be  infected  are  Turkey  mohair, 
Persian  wool,  alpaca,  camel's  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the 
Cashmere,  or  Tibet,  goat. 


GIX)SSARY  OF  TRADE  TERMS   USED  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  WOOLS 

41.  Alpaca. — The  wool  of  the  Peruvian  sheep,  or  alpaca, 
which  is  related  to  the  llama,  both  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  camel. 

Angora. — A  district  in  Asia  Minor  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  Angora  goat,  from  which  mohair  is  obtained. 

Anthrax. — The  scientific  name  for  wool  sorters'  disease. 

Braid  Wool. — The  fleeces  of  lustrous-  and  bright-haired 
sheep;  such  as  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  etc. 

Brltcli. — Coarse  wool  from  the  breech  of  the  sheep. 

Brakes. — Short,  dirty  wool. 

Buck  Fleece. — The  fleece  of  a  ram. 

Carbonlssatlon. — The  chemical  process  of  destroying  any 
vegetable  matter  found  in  wool. 

Cast. — The  fleece  of  a  rough,  badly  bred  sheep. 

ClasBlflcatloii. — American  wools  are  classified  according 
to  condition,  staple,  and  quality. 

Clothing  Wool. — Clothing  wool  is  the  wool  of  short- 
haired  sheep,  which  is  commonly  carded  for  the  production 
of  woolen  yams  and  fabrics. 

Comblnfc  Wool. — Long-stapled  wools  that  are  combed 
for  producing  worsted  yarns. 

Condition. — This  is  the  state  of  the  fleece  as  it  comes  to 
the  market  after  the  first  washing.  The  sheep  are  driven 
into  the  water  courses  and  part  of  the  dirt  and  grease  washed 
out  before  the  shearing. 

Cots. — Bunches  of  wool  that  have  felted  on  the  sheep's 
back,  due  to  an  absence  of  yolk,  or  grease,  at  the  place  where 
the  cot  occurs. 
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Delaine  Wool. — Delaine  wools  are  those  of  merino 
blood  prepared  for  combings  by  first  being  carded,  and  are 
used  for  the  production  of  fine  and  medium  worsted  yams. 
Delaine  wools  comprise  practically  all  combing  wools  with  a 
trace  of  merino  blood.  In  America  the  term  is  practically 
synonymous  with  Ohio  merino  and  cross-bred  wools. 

Elaetlclty. — The  lofty,  or  springy,  nature  of  certain  fibers, 
notably  wool. 

Extract. — Wool  derived  from  waste  woolen  materials 
that  have  been  mixed  with  vegetable  materials,  as  cotton, 
linen,  etc.,  either  in  weaving  or  otherwise. 

Extraction. — This  term  is  synonymous  with  the  term 
carbonization. 

Feltlnf;. — A  property  of  wool  that  enables  a  number  of 
fibers  to  join  and  interlock  with  one  another  until  they  form 
a  compact  whole  and  the  fibers  cannot  be  separated.  In 
America,  the  semiannual  clip  of  portions  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia is  sometimes  known  as  felting  wool. 

Flocks. — The  waste  of  finishing  machines  in  cloth  mills, 
which  is  again  used  as  a  wool  substitute  to  cheapen  yam 
and  make  it  bulky. 

Fulling.— See  Felting. 

Grease  Wool. — Wools  that  have  not  been  scoured  are 
known  as  grease  wools  or  are  said  to  be  in  the  grease. 

HoK,  Hogget,  or  Teg?  Fleece. — The  first  fleece  of  a  sheep 
that  had  not  been  shorn  as  a  lamb,  taken  when  the  animal  is 
about  1  year  old. 

Imbrications. — A  word  that  is  practically  synonymous 
with  serrations  and  indicates  the  serrated,  or  imbricated, 
structure  of  a  wool  fiber. 

Kemp. — A  solid,  glazed,  dead,  horny  hair  found  on 
badly  bred  fleeces,  rarely  over  1 «  or  2  inches  long,  which 
cannot  be  twisted  into  the  thread  in  spinning  and  will  not 
dye  the  same  shade  as  the  rest  of  the  wool. 

IJamb's  Wool. — The  fleece  of  a  sheep  taken  when  the 
animal  is  about  6  months  old. 

lioster. — The  glossy,  shiny,  or  bright  appearance  of 
certain  fibers  due  largely  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  their 
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surfaces,  more  particularly  noticeable  in  long  and  coarse 
wools,  and  especially  noticeable  in  alpaca  and  mohair. 

Mohair. — The  hair  or  wool  of  the  Angora  goat. 

Muugo. — A  wool  substitute  derived  from  hard-spun  and 
felted  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Noils. — The  refuse  or  short  fibers  of  combing  wools  that 
are  removed  from  the  longer  fiber  by  the  comb  during  the 
combing  process  and  which  are  often  used  as  a  wool  substitute 
in  connection  with  pure  wool  for  the  production  of  woolen 
yarns. 

Pulled,  or  Skin,  Wool. — This  is  the  wool  of  slaughtered 
or  dead  sheep.  Generally  speaking,  pulled  wool  is  considered 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  wool  or  fleeces  removed  from  live 
sheep.  This  class  of  wool  is  not  clipped  or  sheared  from 
the  sheep  but  the  skin  is  plunged  in  lime  water  or  rubbed 
with  acid,  which  loosens  the  roots  of  the  wool,  whereupon 
it  can  be  easily  pulled  away  from  the  skin.  Some  varieties 
of  pulled  wool  felt  very  easily  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
serrations  of  the  fiber  are  somewhat  opened  out. 

One  advantage  of  pulled  wool  is  that  the  fibers  are  whole, 
whereas  in  wool  that  is  sheared,  unless  the  process  is  per- 
formed skilfully,  there  are  liable  to  be  short  fibers  that  are 
cut  twice;  that  is,  the  shearer  in  making  two  successive  cuts 
will  cut  oflf  the  root  ends  of  fibers  that  were  cut  from  the  skin 
at  the  preceding  time.  The  sorting  of  pulled  wool  is  a 
difficult  task,  as  the  wool  does  not  come  away  from  the  skin 
as  a  whole  fleece  but  in  detached  portions.  The  wool  is 
often  impregnated  with  dust  and  lime  and  is  apt  to  give  rise 
to  wool-sorters'  disease. 

Quality. — This  term  denotes  the  fineness  of  the  fiber  and 
other  desirable  attributes  of  first-class  wool.  In  the  Ameri- 
can worsted  trade  the  qualities  are  as  follows:  Picklock; 
XXX;  XX;  X;  No.  1,  or  i-blood;  No.  2,  or  |-blood;  No.  3, 
or  1-blood;  coarse;  and  common. 

Picklock  is  the  finest  quality  of  wool  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  wool  of  the  pure-bred  Saxony  sheep.  XXX  is  the  first 
cross  of  the  merino  and  Saxony.  XX  is  the  quality  of  the 
full-blooded  merino.     A'  is  the  three-quarters  blooded  merino. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  indicate  the  variations  in  purity  of  blood 
from  the  merino  and  the  common,  sheep. 

Scouring. — Wool  washing  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
processes. 

Scoured  Wool. — Wool  from  which  the  yolk,  or  animal 
grease,  has  been  removed  by  the  process  of  scouring. 

Serrations,  or  Seri*atnres. — The  fine  scales,  or  points, 
that  project  from  the  surface  of  wool  fibers  and  that  interlock 
with  each  other  in  the  process  of  felting. 

Skirting. — Separation  of  the  inferior  portions  of  the  fleece 
generally  found  around  the  edges  and  known  as  skirts,  or 
skirtings. 

Shoddy. — The  worked-up  waste  of  unmilled,  soft  woolen 
and  worsted  goods. 

Shurled  nofrget. — The  first  fleece  from  a  sheep  after  it 
has  been  shorn  as  a  lamb;  that  is,  the  fleece  of  a  yearling 
sheep  that  had  the  lamb's  wool  removed. 

Shearllujcs. — This  is  a  short  wool  obtained  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  shorn  just  before  slaughtering  and  is  largely 
used  by  hatters. 

Staple. — A  lock  of  wool  formed  naturally  on  the  sheep's 
back  by  a  number  of  fibers  clinging  together.  Wools  are 
classified,  according  to  length  of  staple,  into  clothing  and 
combing  wools. 

Tags. — Short  dung  locks  that  are  found  on  fleeces  and 
which  are  due  to  improper  care  and  housing  of  sheep. 

Toppings. — These  are  hard  lumps  of  matted  fibers  and 
dirt  that  must  be  cut  off  by  the  sorter.  They  are  present 
only  to  a  small  extent  in  well-bred  sheep. 

Unmerchantable  Wool. — Wool  poorly  washed  is  known 
as  unmerchantable. 

Unwashed  Wool. — Unwashed  wool  is  that  which  comes 
to  the  market  without  a  preliminary  washing. 

Wether  Fleeces. — All  fleeces  shorn  from  a  sheep  after  the 
hogget  fleece  has  been  removed  are  known  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  wether  fleeces. 

Yearlings. — The  fleeces  of  I-year-old  sheep. 

Yolk. — The  natural  grease  found  in  the  wool  of  sheep. 
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DUSTING 

►taJectB  of  Dust  I  nc  — Previous  to  scouring,  the  wool 
as  it  comes  from  the  sorter  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  passed 
through  a  machine  known  as  a  fluster.  The  object  of  dust- 
ing grt^sse  wools  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  before 
■scouring  such  foreign  impurities  as  lumps  of  dirt,  dust, 
shives,  etc.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  all  such  impuri- 
ties arc  detrimental  not  only  to  the  finished  goods  but  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  accom- 
plished, it  is  advantageous  to  commence  to  remove  them  at 
Kas  early  a  period  as  possible.  The  wool  sorter  is  supposed 
Vto  remove  burrs  and  large  particles  of  dirt  from  tlie  wool 
during  the  process  of  separating  the  fleece  into  different 
qualities,  but  it  is  impossible  for  all  impurities  lo  be 
removed  at  any  one  time;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  not  all 
removed  until  the  wool  is  practically  ready  for  spinning.  It 
is  of  particular  importance  to  have  the  wool  as  free  from 

» foreign  matter  as  possible  before  it  is  scoured,  as  the  saving 
in  soap  and  scouring  liquor  when  the  wool  is  dusted  and 
freed  from  sand.  chafT,  etc.,  is  very  apparent. 

2.  Another  object,  although  a  subsidiary  one.  is  to 
deliver  the  wool  to  the  scouring  machine  in  a  more  open  and 
lof{y  condition,  as  it  is  found  that  scoured  wool  which  has 
previously  been  passed  through  a  duster  leaves  tlic  washing 
machine  more  thoroughly  and  evenly  scoured  and  brighter 
looking.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  stock  is  not  only 
partly  cleaned  by  the  dusting,  but  is  also  opened  np  so  that 
the  scouring  liquor  will  penetrate  every  portion  of  it  and  thus 
render  the  scouring  more  even  and  more  thorough. 

Ar  motitt  ot  outright,  ttt  patt  imimtdmUtii  Mt«*int  tkt  tttU  paM* 
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by  means  of  a  rotating  cylinder  below  which  is  suspended 
screen,  or  erid,  that  allows  the  dust  and  other  foreign  matter 
to  fall  through  but  retains  the  stock.    The  principal  features 
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of  the  cone  duster  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  view 
of  the  main  cylinder  of  the  machine,  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
Fig.  1.  This  cylinder  is  cone-shaped,  the  larger  end  being 
4  feet  and  the  smaller  end  26  inches  in  diameter  in  some 
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machines,  while  the  total  length  is  usually  about  7  feet.  The 
cylinder  is  built  up  on  a  central  shaft  with  arms,  or  spiders, 
to  which  are  attached  four  wooden  lags.  Each  lag  carries 
iron  teeth  that  project  generally  about  3  inches  from  the  lag, 
but  in  some  machines  more.  Sometimes  similar  teeth  are 
placed  on  the  frame  of  the  machine  so  that  the  teeth  lag* 
on  the  main  cylinder  will  mesh  with  them. 
Below  the  main  cylinder  is  a  grid 
made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
removed  from  the  front  of  the  machine 
and  the  other  from  the  rear;  the  details 
of  one  part  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  some 
machines  the  grid  is  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  remored  as  a  whole  from  one 
end  of  the  machine.  The  grid,  being 
removable,  is  easily  accessible  for  clean- 
ing. Sofnetimes,  instead  of  a  grid,  a 
coarse-mesbed  screen  is  used.  The  dirt 
that  is  beaten  out  by  the  cylinder  falls 
through  tlw  grid  into  a  chamber,  from 
wfaidi  it  can  easily  be  removed. 

4.    Tbp  Fan. — Id  order  to  carry  off 
ftDd  dost  from  the  wool,  a  fan  4 
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connection  with  the  duster,  which  in  this  case  is  shown  above 
the  machine  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  a  24-inch  fan  so  connected  to 
the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  that  a  current  of  air  carry- 
ing away  the  lighter  impurities  is  constantly  passing  through 
the  duster  and  being  delivered  outside  the  mill  by  means  of 
suitable  pipes.  Beneath  the  fan  is  a  screen  that  retains  the 
wool  but  allows  the  dust  to  be  removed.  The  lower  part 
of  the  machine  is  made  air-tight,  so  that  the  air  in  the  space 
below  the  screen  will  be  comparatively  still;  by  this  means 
the  current  generated  by  the  fan  will  not  hinder  the  fall  of 
the  heavy  particles  of  dirt  as  they  are  beaten  from  the  wool 
and  drop  through  the  screen. 

5.  Feed. — Another  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  mech- 
anism for  feeding,  which  consists  of  a  traveling  feed-apron, 
or  lattice,  on  which  the  wool  is  fed  either  by  hand  or  by  a 
self-feed.  Immediately  over  the  delivery  end  of  the  apron  is 
placed  a  single  large  cockspur  feed-roll,  which,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  apron,  delivers  the  wool  to  the  cylinder. 
Dusters  are  occasionally  built  with  two  cockspur  feed-rolls 
instead  of  the  single  roll. 

The  method  of  imparting  motion  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  cone  duster  is  as  follows,  the  references  being  to  Fig.  I: 
The  fan  is  driven  from  the  pulley  c  on  the  main  shaft  of  the 
machine,  which  drives  a  pulley  /  on  the  fan  shaft.  A  small 
pulley  fastened  on  the  main  shaft  behind  the  pulley  c  drives 
a  pulley^  on  a  stud;  fast  to  this  pulley  and  loose  on  the  same 
stud  is  a  pulley  /,  which  drives  a  pulley  h  with  a  cross-belt. 
Compounded  with  the  pulley  h,  is  a  small  pinion  gear  that 
drives  a  large  gear  j  on  the  apron-roll  shaft.  The  single 
cockspur  feed-roll  is  driven  by  a  gear  compounded  with  the 
gear  j,  which  drives  the  gear  p  fast  to  the  shaft  of  the  feed- 
roll.  The  main  cylinder  shaft  carries  tight  and  loose  pulleys 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine  and  is  driven  from  the 
driving  shaft  of  the  room.  The  main  cylinder  should  have  a 
speed  of  about  400  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  fan  should 
make  about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  any  speed  calculations  in  regard  to  a  duster  as  it  is  a 
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ery  simple  machine  and  it  is  seldom  that  chans^es  are  made: 
:  a  chan£:e  is  made  it  is  usually  in  the  speed  of  the  whole 
lachine,  which  necessitates  changing  only  the  main  driving 
uUey. 

6.  Operation. — In  operation,  the  wool  is  fed  on  the 
raveling  feed-apron  and  is  delivered  to  the  cockspur  feed- 
oil.  The  stock  is  then  beaten  by  the  teeth  on  the  lags  of  the 
ylinder  and  all  heavy  dirt  drops  by  gravity  through  the  screen 
nder-the  cylinder,  while  the  lighter  dust,  shives,  etc.,  are 
rawn  off  by  the  fan.  The  stock  travels  from  the  small  end 
■f  the  cone-shaped  cylinder  toward  the  large  end,  and  is  Anally 
hrown  through  an  opening  n  at  the  rear  of  the  machine  ready 
or  scouring.  The  wool  is  now  open  and  lofty  and  the  scour- 
og  liquor  can  penetrate  it  quite  easily;  thus  more  even  and 
nore  thorough  work  is  assured  and  there  is  less  need  of  agi- 
ation  in  the  washing  machine. 

A  worker  e  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  more  particularly 
ised  in  case  of  dusting  card  waste,  noils,  and  similar  mate* 
ials.  A  duster  used  for  grease  wools  may  be  built  with  or 
without  this  roll,  which  is  driven  from  a  sprocket  com- 
)Ounded  with  the  pulley  h.  This  sprocket  drives  a  compf^und 
.procket  on  a  stud  that  drives  a  sprocket  on  the  shaft  of  the 
Torker.  The  power  required  to  drive  a  cone  duster  may  \hs 
:stimated  as  3i  horsepower  and  the  machine  should  1m: 
iriven  by  a  31-inch  or  4-inch  belt.  The  floor  space  occupied 
)y  this  machine  is  9  feet  by  7  feet. 

SQUARE    UL'ttTKB 

7.  Object  of  Square  Dutft^rr. — Another  form  of  ')M«t«;r 
or  grease  wools  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  b^ing  known  an  a 
square  duster.  The  ob^t  of  thi<»  mv:hin^,  may  }/f,  %!»if\ 
:o  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  cyn«  diji>t*r;  nnm*:\y,  Xo  irf.f. 
he  wool  of  dirt  before  y.o::r:r,g-  It  ;*,  howiv^^T.  uiotf,  i/ur- 
licularly  ad^ted  to  the  yj%i(*:r'^.fjtpl*4  wx/It,  tn*  h  u%  kt^. 
ased  in  the  fine  wor-Tt**;  trt-i*;  -^rA  'to  ta'/i  r«^^'jj/*:  ?,  v  f* 
severe  treatment.  Th»:  ','/-,*  c-^x*^  hai  a  *fjj>.u'  y  u,  t'/A 
short  stock  and  make  'Jit  rcj^;, pilty ,  HKhiU:  'At  \ffU'i  tt/xj(  Utf. 
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cone  cylinder  is  apt  to  make  the  stock  stringy:  both  of  these 
faults  are  eliminated  by  the  square  duster.  The  principle  of 
ihe  square  duster  is  the  ^ame  as  that  of  the  cone  duster, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  cylinder  is  cone-shaped,  while  in 
the  former  the  cylinder  has  the  tnie  cylindrical  form.  The 
machine  is  fed  by  means  of  a  feed-apron,  which  is  made  of 
slats  of  hardwood,  generally  maple,  as  in  the  cone  duster, 
being  fastened  on  endless  belts  of  leather.  The  apron  runs 
on  cast-iron  rolls,  which  are  provided  with  adjusting  screws 
for  tightening  the  apron  when  slack.  The  feed-roll  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  that  in  the  cone  duster  and 
is  furnished  with  cockspur  teeth.  The  advantage  of  using 
cockspur  teeth  for  feed-rolls  is  that  when  teeth  are  made 
curving  back  from  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  roll  they 
are  self-stripping;  that  is,  they  clear  themselves  from  wool 
and  the  roll  does  not  become  matted  and  choked  with  stock. 


I 


8.  CoiiBtructlon  n«d  OpiTatloii. — The  square  duster 
is  built  with  nr  without  a  fan.  In  Fig.  4,  a  fan  is  shown  on 
the  lop  of  Ihe  machine.  The  advantage  of  a  fan  is  very 
apparent,  as  the  strong  current  of  air  thus  generated  cleans  Ihe 
wool  of  all  light  impurities  and  conveys  them  away  through 
suitable  pipes.  Since  the  lower  part  of  the  duster  is  made 
air-tight,  the  current  of  air  from  the  fan  will  not  hinder  the 
fall  of  the  heavier  particles  of  foreign  matter  through  Ihe 
screen,  the  air  being  admitted  to  the  fan  through  suitable 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  duster  frame. 

In  operation,  the  wool  is  fed  to  the  machine  on  the 
traveling  apron.  It  is  *  then  taken  by  the  feed-roll  and 
delivered  to  the  rotating  cylinder,  which  in  this  duster  runs 
downwards,  hut  which  in  the  cone  duster  nms  upwards.  The 
wool  in  Ihis  machine  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cylinder 
for  about  half  a  revolution  and  the  fleece  opened  up  for  the 
scouring  liquor  without  rolling  it  or  breaking  the  fibers. 
The  power  required  to  drive  a  square  duster  varies  with  the 
amount  of  wool  that  is  being  fed  to  the  machine,  but  may  be 
estimated  at  3  horsepower,  a  3i-inch  belt  being  sufficient  for 
driving  purposes.    The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of 
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5  feet  by  7  feet.     The  speed  of  the  square  duster  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  cone  duster. 

9.  Management. — The  management  of  either  duster  is 
a  com  para  tivjely  simple  matter  and  its  success  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  duster  is  attended  to  in 
regard  to  cleaning.  Dusters,  if  not  properly  cared  for,  soon 
choke  up  and  in  this  condition  are  useless,  so  far  as  dusting 
the  wool  is  concerned.  The  dust  box  under  the  screen,  or 
grid,  should  be  frequently  cleaned  out,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  clean  the  grid  at  the  same  time,  because  if  it  is 
choked  up  the  dirt  cannot  fall  through  into  the  dust  box, 
even  if  the  latter  is  empty.  In  putting  up  the  dust  pipes  for 
the  fan,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  as  few  angles  or  bends 
as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  current  of  air  and  also  to 
avoid  sharp  curves  or  bends.  Round  elbows  with  a  full 
sweep  and  round  piping  should  be  used  for  conveying  dust  or 
stock  from  a  duster,  or  in  fact  any  machine  requiring  to  be 
thus  connected.  Sharp  angles  in  dust  pipes  destroy  the 
force  of  the  air-current  and  are  liable  to  become  choked  with 
refuse.  The  dust  pipes  should  be  as  large  as  the  opening  of 
the  fan  casing  and  preferably  of  galvanized  iron. 

OPEN,    OR    CAGE,    DUSTER 

10.  A  duster  occasionally  used  in  small  mills  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5;  it  is  of  so  simple  a  type  as  to  require  only  a  brief 
description.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  an  open,  orcaice, 
duster.  The  machine  consists  of  a  large  rotating  horizon- 
tal cylinder  covered  with  heavy  wire  screening.  Inside  the 
cylinder  is  a  central  shaft  on  which  are  fixed  eight  iron  cross- 
bars about  5  feet  long,  these  cross-bars  being  fixed  to  the 
shaft  at  different  angles  to  one  another.  The  cylinder  is 
provided  with  a  door  through  which  the  stock  may  be  entered 
and  removed. 

In  operation,  the  wool  is  placed  in  the  duster  and  the  iron 
cross-bars,  which  rotate,  beat  out  all  the  dust  and  dirt  from 
the  wool  and  force  it  through  the  screen-covered  cylinder. 
The  great  objection  to  this  machine  is  that  all  the  dust  and 
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SCOURING 

11.     Object  of  Scoiirlni?. — The  operation  that  follows 

the  dusting  of  the  wool  is  known  as  wool  sconrinj^,  or 

washing*  and  has  for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  the  wool 

from  the  natural  and  foreign  impurities  that,  if  not  removed, 

would  effectually  prevent  the  wool  from  being  worked  in  the 

after  processes  of  manufacture.     In  the  dyeing,  particularly, 

great  trouble  is  caused  by  imperfectly  scoured  wool  and  it 

has  been   found   impossible  to  fasten  the  colors  on  such 

stock.     The  primary  objects  of  wool  scouring,  therefore,  are 

to  cleanse  the  wool  of  the  yolk,  or  natural  preservative,  a 

greasy  matter  that  covers  the  outside  of  the  fiber,  and  at  the 

same  time  to  remove  such  mechanically  adhering  impurities 

as  dirt,  pieces  of  manure,  etc.,  that  have  not  been  loosened 

in  dusting.     The  proportions  of  the  different  components  of 

unwashed,   or  grease,  wool  vary  greatly,  but   are  usually 

included  within  the  following  limits: 

Per  Cent. 

Moisture 4  to  24 

Yolk 12  to  47 

Dirt     .    . 3  to  24 

Wool  fiber 15  to  72 

From  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  wool,  as  it  is 
clipped  from  the  sheep's  back,  is  a  very  impure  article  and 
contains  from  18  to  85  per  cent,  of  impurities,  the  general 
average  being  in  the  vicinity  of  60  or  65  per  cent.  These 
impurities  may  be  classified  in  general  under  three  heads: 
yolk;  suint;  matter  mechanically  fixed  on  the  fiber  by  the 
yolk  and  suint. 
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IMI»i:iUTlE8  IN  WOOL 

12.  Yolk. — In  treating  of  the  structure  of  the  wool  fiber, 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  greasy  matter  with  which  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  impregrnated.  This  .substance  is  termed 
yolk  and  is  of  great  service  during  the  growth  of  the  wool 
in  protecting  the  physical  structure  of  the  fiber  from  injury. 
\^ile  it  is  true  that  the  wool  grease  ts  commonly  termed 
yolk,  it  really  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — the  yolk  proper ^ 
which  consists  of  substances  that  require  the  use  of  soaps  or 
solvents  for  their  removal,  and  the  suini,  or  portion  that 
may  be  readily  removed  by  the  application  of  water  only. 

13.  The  yolk  proper,  or  wool  fnt,  as  it  is  sometimes 
lied,  has  a  composite  structure,  and  is  composed  of  sub- 
stances known  as  cholesterine  and  isocholesterine,  both  in  an 
unconibined  stale  and  as  salts  of  oleic  and  other  fatty  acids. 
the  latter  mainly  stearic  and  palmitic.  Wool  fat  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  by  such  solvents  as  carbon 
bisulphide,  benzine,  naphtha,  etc.;  or  it  may  be  removed  as 
an  emulsion  by  the  use  of  alkaline  determents.  The  removal 
of  the  wool  fat  necessitates  the  use  of  strong  scouring  agents, 
and  were  it  not  for  this  substance,  the  wool  could  easily  be 
washed  in  pure  water.  In  washing  raw  wool,  therefore,  if 
it  contains  an  excess  of  this  fatty  matter  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  scour  thoroughly,  and  will  require  the  use  of  more 
soap  or  alkali.     Such  wools  are  often  termed  pltcliy. 


I 


14.  8ulnt. — This  is  the  portion  of  the  wool  grease 
that  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  usually  included  under  the 
general  term  of  yoik,  which  is  the  common  word  for  wool 
grease  when  considered  as  a  w^hole.  8nliit  is  really  the 
collected  perspiration  of  the  sheep,  commonly  called  wool 
perspiration,  and  consists  chiefly  of  potash  salts,  principally 
potassium  oleate,  palniitate,  acetate,  and  other  salts  of 
organic  acids.  Potassium  carbonate,  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
phosphate  (carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potash,  etc.)  are 
also  present,  as  well  as  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  (about 

per  cent.);  these  form  the  inorganic  constituents  of  wool 
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perspiration.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suint,  or 
portion  of  the  yolk  soluble  in  water,  is  a  valuable  source 
of  potash  salts. 

15.  Yolk  Ash. — In  France  and  Belgium,  it  is  customary 
to  steep  wool  in  tanks  before  scouring;,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve the  wool  perspiration.  The  dirty  brownish  water 
thus  obtained  is  then  evaporated  in  specially  constructed 
furnaces,  and  a  product  procured,  known  as  yolk  ash,  from 
which  the  potash  salts  can  be  recovered.  It  is  said  that 
certain  heavily  yolked  wools  will  yield,  when  steeped  in 
warm  water,  from  70  to  90  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  from  5  to  6  pounds  of  potassium  chloride  and  sul- 
phate per  1,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  value  of  the  potash 
salts  obtained  in  this  manner  in  France  alone  exceeds 
$500,000  per  annum.  In  England  and  America,  it  is  not 
customary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  wool  fat,  or 
true  yolk,  and  the  wool  perspiration,  or  suint,  the  whole 
being  removed  in  the  one  operation  of  scouring,  and  the 
waste  water  allowed  to  run  away  in  the  drains  and  rivers. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  in  this  manner  by 
American  woolen  mills,  although  of  late  some  mills  have  been 
taking  steps  toward  retaining  these  valuable  by-products. 

16.  Analysis  of  Tolk  Ash. — The  yolk  ash  obtained 
from  the  water  in  which  the  wool  is  steeped  consists  of  about 
60  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  and  40  per  cent,  of  mineral, 
or  inorganic,  substances,  these  latter  consisting  largely  of 
potassium  carbonate.  An  analysis  of  the  inorganic  matter 
contained  in  the  yolk  ash  gave  the  following  results: 

Pkr  Cent. 

Carbonate  of  potash 8  6.7  8 

Sulphate  of  potash 6.18 

Chloride  of  potash 2.8  3 

Other  metallic  elements,  as  lime,  iron,  phos- 
phorus, alumina,  etc 4.21 

looob 

Whether  wool  is  steeped  for  obtaining  the  potash  salts  or 
not,  it  is  always  necessary  to  scour  it,  since  the  steeping 
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only  dissolves  the  suint,  or  wool  perspiration,  and  does  not 
remove  the  wool  fat,  or  true  yolk.  The  preliminary  steep- 
ing of  the  wool,  however,  is  an  aid  in  turning  out  the  stock 
bright  and  lofty. 

17.  Earthy  Matter. — The  mechanically  adhering 
impurities  of  wool  consist  mainly  of  earthy  material, 
such  as  sand  and  dirt,  which  are  held  on  the  fiber  by  means 
of  the  greasy,  sticky  nature  of  the  yolk  and  suint,  to  which 
they  adhere  or  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  The  mechan- 
ical impurities  are  all  foreign,  and  vary  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  sheep  range,  in  some 
fleeces  being  gritty,  and  in  others  consisting  of  a  loamy  dirt. 
The  percentage  of  these  foreign  substances  varies  greatly, 
being  sometimes  as  low  as  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
cases  as  high  as  20  or  25  per  cent.,  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  fleece. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  weight  lost  by  removing  the 
yolk,  saint,  and  dirt  from  wool  in  scouring,  or  in  other  words 
the  shrinkage  from  a  grease  to  a  scoured  basis,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  considerable  variation.  Long  luster  woolft 
do  not  contain  as  much  yolk  as  those  of  shorter  staple. 
Merino  fleeces  average  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  clean  flber, 
40  per  cent,  of  yolk  and  25  per  cent,  of  dirt  being  removed 
during  the  preparatory  processes  of  manufacturing.  The 
average  shrinkage  of  American  wools  may  be  said  to  be  about 
60  per  cent.,  bat  it  is  in  many  seasons  a  little  more  than  tbif . 


SCOURING   MATERIA  I^ 

18-  The  scoaring  agents  in  most  common  use  for  clean- 
ing wools  are  soda  ash.  carbonate  of  vj4h.  vxla.  <jr  hard, 
soaps,  potash,  or  soft,  soaps,  aci  arr.morjfa. 

19.  Soda  Asb. — Thii  s-2!>starj'je  is  realiy  an  imprar*:  tf/rm 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  i-  :*.  '.',r,-Ji:r.*  irorr.  **-'j  to  -^*i  ;>*r  '.Jtr.*. 
of  the  pore  czzbrjz.i.;^.  *^-/ne  of  tit  ^r^i*  'iar-2*:r^  :.'.  tr-.* 
nse  of  soda  a4»b  at  a  s'.o~r;-.g  sytr.t  '^,'r:r\  -o',  f.-'/T.  the 
carbonate  ol  vxa  it**':,  vc*.  fr-^n:  rh.*:  :".z,-'^t:*-*:%  i^riirA  :s 
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connection  with  it.  One  of  the  impurities  most  likely  to 
occur  is  caustic  soda,  which  is  injurious  to  wool  even  when 
present  in  only  small  quantities.  A  caustic  alkali  should 
not  be  used  on  wool  or  any  other  animal  fiber,  since  in  the 
presence  of  hot  water  free  alkali  will  entirely  dissolve  the 
fiber,  leaving  in  the  case  of  wool  a  milky  solution.  Tepid 
water  alone  will  swell  the  structure  of  the  wool  fiber  and 
cause  it  to  lose  some  of  its  luster  and  brilliancy;  therefore, 
the  danger  of  a  caustic  alkali  in  the  warm  (100°  to  120°  F.) 
scouring  liquor  is  apparent. 

To  test  soda  ash  for  the  presence  of  caustic  soda,  first 
dissolve  a  small  amount  in  pure  water;  then  add  an  excess 
of  barium  chloride  and  filter  the  solution.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion may  now  be  tried  with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  the 
presence  of  caustic  soda  being  indicated  by  red  litmus  paper 
turning  blue;  a  more  delicate  test  is  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  phenol-phthalein,  the  slightest 
amount  of  caustic  soda  immediately  turning  the  solution 
pink,  while  its  absence  will  be  indicated  by  the  solution 
remaining  colorless. 

20,  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  substance,  which  is  the 
main  constituent  of  soda  ash,  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  pure 
form  and  is  the  soda  crystals,  or  washing  soda,  of  commerce. 
It  may,  however,  be  tested  for  caustic  soda  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  soda  ash,  although  it  is  usually  free  from  any  such 
impurity.  The  ordinary  soda  crystals  contain  63  per  cent. 
of  water,  but  there  are  several  other  forms  of  sodium  car- 
bonate (one  of  which  is  known  commercially  d,s  crystal  carbon- 
ate) that  are  not  open  to  this  objection.  Carbonate  of 
soda  is  largely  employed  for  scouring  the  coarser  grades 
of  wool,  especially  those  that  arc  very  dirty. 

21.  6oda  HoapN. — Elard  soups  have  soda  as  a  base  and 
are  quite  frequently  used  for  scourinjj  wool.  Soda  in  any 
form,  however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  very  finest 
grades  of  wool.  Soda  soaps  are  made  by  treating  caustic 
soda  with  any  fatty  acid;  as,  for  instance,  oleic  acid,  in  which 
case  sodium  oleate,  which  is  a  hard  soap,  is  formed. 
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22.  Potash  Soaps. — These  soaps  are  made  with  potash 
as  a  base  and  are  coramonly  called  Hoft  soapt*.  I'otuah 
voiipH  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  soda  soaps,  that  is. 
by  combinine  caustic  potash  with  some  fatty  acid,  in  which 
case  a  soluble  soap  is  obtained.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  soft  soap  contains  more  water  than  hard  soap,  but  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Soda  soaps  arc  hard  and  potash 
soaps  soft  because  it  is  the  nature  of  these  two  substances 
when  used  as  the  base  of  a  soap  to  form  hard  and  soft  soaps, 
respectively.  A  soda  soap  may  contain  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  water  than  a  potash  soap  and  yet  remain  hard  and 
firm.  When  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  in  manufactur- 
ing, any  soap  may  be  found  to  contain  caustic  alkali  in  a  free, 
or  uncombined,  state.  Potash  soaps,  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion,  may  very  frequently  contain  caustic  potash.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  soap  may  have  a  more  severe  action  on 
the  wool  fiber  than  a  soda  soap  or  than  even  carbonate  of 
soda.  A  quick  test,  and  one  often  employed  to  test  soaps 
for  caustic  alkalies,  is  to  place  a  drop  of  phenol-phlhalein  on 
the  soap,  when  a  pink  color  will  immediately  indicate  any 
free  caustic  alkali  present. 


■^ 


23.  Ammonia. — Ammonia  is  frequently  added  to  car* 
bonate  and  soap  scouring  liquors  and  aids  in  the  removal  of 
the  yolk.     Carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  obtained  in 

mmercial  form,  is  rarely  used.  The  liquid  ammonia  of 
commerce,  which  is  added  to  the  scouring  bath  in  small 
quantities,  contains  only  about  one-third  pure  ammonia,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  water.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  scour  wool  with  stale  urine,  or  Inut.  This  substance  owes 
its  detergent  properties  to  the  presence  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate. The  wool  was  placed  in  tanks  containing  equal 
proportions  of  lant  and  water  and  poled  around  until  the  yolk 
and  dirt  were  removed,  when  it  was  taken  out  and  carefully 
drained  and  rinsed.  This  process  gave  results  in  many  ways 
superior  to  the  present  methods.  The  action  of  the  lant  was 
mild  and,  when  dry,  the  wool  had  that  soft,  kind  feeling  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  scourer  to  obtain. 
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IMPCKE    SCOrRING    MATERIALS 

24,  Great  care  should  l>e  taken  in  purchasin^r  scourinj 
materials  not  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an 
agent  that  will  not  injure  the  wool,  but  also  because  of  the 
danger  of  obtaining:  an  article  of  inferior  scouring  properties. 
There  are  many  so-called  patent  soaps  and  scouring  materials 
oti  the  market,  but  they  should,  as  a  rule,  !)e  avoided,  since 
tliey  are  usually  expensive  and  are  all  based  on  the  ordinary 
scourins  agents  with  which  every  scourer  is  familiar.  Soap 
is  one  of  the  easiest  articles  to  adulterate  and  also  one  Ih^^J 
is  rarely  tested  unless  poor  results  are  traced  directly  to  i^^ 
Soda  soaps  will  contain  a  large  percentage  of  water  without 
any  noticeable  effect  on  the  soap.  For  this  reason,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  soap  is  liable  to  allow  a  large  amount  of 
water  to  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  adding  weight.  To 
determine  the  amount  of  water  in  a  sample  of  soap,  weigh 
it  carefully  and  then  reduce  to  parings  and  dry  in  an  oven 
until  the  sample  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Then  find  the  loss 
in  weight,  and  the  percentage  of  water  is  easily  determine 
There  is  a  great  loss  of  scouring  power  besides  the  inferi( 
work  done,  if  a  soap  contains  resin,  potato  slarcli,  or  other 
impurities;  in  some  cases  earthy  matter  is  added  to  a  soap  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  a  potash  soap  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain 
40  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  a  substance  of  no  value  as 
scouring  agent. 

A  simple  recipe  for  testing  soap  for  impurities  is  to  dis- 
solve a  small  tjuantity  in  water  and  then  add  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  solution.  The  acid  breaks  up  the  structure  of 
the  soap  and  all  earthy  and  heavy  adulterations  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  solution,  while  grease  and  resin,  being  lighter, 
float  on  the  surface.  The  presence  of  resin  in  a  soap  is  a 
disadvantage,  especially  in  the  soda  soaps,  where  it  most 
frequently  occurs.  Resin  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  wool 
yellow;  in  fact,  wool  is  very  apt  to  have  a  more  or  less  well- 
defined  yellow  tinge  if  scoured  with  soda  in  any  form  unless 
great  care  is  taken. 
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THE    SCOrRINCi     LIQCOR 

25.  It  may  be  said  that  for  the  finest  ei'^des  of  wool,  a 
fine  quality  of  soap  should  be  used,  a  well-made  potash  soap 
absohitety  free  from  caustic  alkali  beine  preferred.  The  use 
of  soda  as  an  agent  for  scouring  wools  that  arc  to  be  stored 
for  some  time  before  using,  invariably  results  in  the  yellow- 
inz  of  the  fiber  and  gives  the  wool  a  harsh  feel.  Especially 
is  this  true  iu  regard  to  Australian  and  other  fine  wools. 
For  medium  and  coarse  grades  of  wool,  where  Uie  strength 
of  the  liber  is  such  that  it  will  resist  the  action  of  a  stronger 
scouring  agent,  soda  soap,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  even  soda 
ash  may  tw  used;  but  in  all  cases  the  scouring  agent  should 
be  free  from  caustic  alkali. 

The  amount  of  soap  or  other  scouring  agent  used  should 
be  so  regulated  that  no  more  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
remove  the  yolk  and  dirt  is  used,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
liquor  should  also  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  results 
desired.  A  potash  soap  tor  scouring  6ne  wools  should  be 
neutral,  and  from  3  to  5  pounds  should  be  used  to  each 
100  gallons  of  water.  Ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  liquor 
in  small  quantities,  or  part  of  the  soap  may  be  substituted 
with  ammonia.  The  water  used  for  the  scouring  should  be 
soft,  as  hard  water  is  detrimental,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

For  coarse  wool,  the  scouring  hath  should  be  made  up  with 
from  15  to  20  pounds  of  sodium  carbonate  to  100  gallons  of 
water;  and  for  medium  grades,  soap  and  carbonate  of  soda 
in  combination  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Some  scourers 
test  the  scouring  liquor  for  strength  by  means  of  the  hydrom- 
eter, using  a  carbonale-of-soda  liquor  of  from  1°  to  2® 
Twaddle,  depending  on  the  class  of  the  wool  to  be  treated. 


20.  Prepnrntton  of  Sconrlnfr  I^lqnor, — The  scouring 
liquor  may  be  prepared  by  first  dissolving  the  detergent  to  be 
used  in  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  which  is  constantly  stirred. 
This  makes  a  stock  solution  and  is  added  to  the  heated  water 
(100°  to  12*)"  F.)  in  the  washer  until  an  emulsion  is  formed 
of  the  right  strength,  that  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  lingers 
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when  dipped  into  it  and  rubbed  together.  A  sample  of  wool 
may  now  be  washed,  by  hand,  in  the  liquor  and  the  liquor 
squeezed  out;  if  it  springs  with  elasticity  on  being  released 
and  has  parted  with  its  grease  and  dirt,  though  its  natural 
feeling  has  not  been  injured,  the  liquor  is  in  good  condition 
for  scouring. 

27.  Btren^hof  Ijlquor. — In  scouringwool,  the  fineness 
and  strength  of  the  fiber  should  always  govern  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  used,  not  the  amount  of  dirt  and  yolk  in  the 
wool,  since  the  finer  wools  are  often  the  heavier  yolked  and 
the  fiber  would  be  injured  by  a  severe  scouring  agent. 

In  America,  the  suint  is  not  removed  from  the  wool  by 
steeping  before  scouring,  as  in  Continental  Europe;  thus  the 
carbonate  of  potash  that  it  contains  will  aid  in  the  scouring 
of  the  wool  and  a  smaller  amount  of  scouring  material  will 
be  necessary. 

28.  Temperature  of  Iilquor. — In  regard  to  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  scouring  liquor,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
temperature  that  the  hand  can  just  comfortably  bear  is  suflS- 
cient,  from  100°  to  120°  F.  being  the  heat  generally  allowed. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  more  than  120°,  as  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  natural  qualities  of  the  wool 
are  liable  to  suffer,  the  luster  especially  being  liable  to  be 
diminished.  However,  many  scourers  if  working  on  very 
dirty  clothing  wools  use  a  temperature  as  high  as  130°,  this 
being  done,  however,  only  because  of  the  diificulty  in  scour- 
ing such  stock  clean.  For  scouring  alpaca  and  mohair, 
the  heat  should  be  considerably  less  and  should  never  be 
more  than  100°  F.,  since  the  luster  of  these  fibers  is  of 
prime  importance.  

nARI>  WATER 

29.  As  has  been  stated,  linra  wnter  is  detrimental  to 

wool  scouring,  this  being  especially  true  if  soap  is  used  as  a 
scouring  agent.  The  substances  that  are  usually  found  in 
hard  water  are  various  compounds  of  lime  (calcium),  iron, 
and   magnesium,    the  most  common  substances  being  the 
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various  lime  compounds.  If  water  containinf?  these  sub- 
stances is  used  for  the  scouring  liquor,  the  soap  is  decom- 
posed and  the  tallow  and  fat  in  it  unite  with  the  nclds 
contained  in  the  lime,  iron,  or  magnesium  compouiuls,  which 
are  also  broken  up,  thus  forming  a  lime  soap.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  is  that  while  ordinary  soap  is  soluble  niu) 
forms  an  emulsion,  the  lime  soap  is  insoluble  in  wiitcr  nnd  Is 
deposited  on  the  wool  in  the  liquor.  This  limo  soup  is  h 
sticky,  pasty  substance  and  completely  envelops  the  (ilmr, 
being  almost  impossible  to  remove;  yet  if  the  fiber  Is  not 
cleansed,  subsequent  dyeing  of  the  wool  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  is  liable  to  be  uneven.  Two  kinds  of 
hardness  are  liable  to  occur;  namely,  temporary  and  permanent. 

30.  Temporary  HardneHH. — Water  that  contains  in 
solution  bicarbonates  of  lime,  iron,  or  magnesium  is  said  to 
possess  temporary  liardncHH,  since  the  water  may  !« 
softened  by  simply  boiling.  The  eflect  of  the  bfjiljng  is  to 
drive  off  one-half  of  the  carbonic  acid,  thus  changinj;  the 
soluble  bicarbonates  to  insoluble  monocarbonatcs,  which  iiXG 
precipitated,  allowing  the  softened  water  to  I*  drawn  /»ff. 
This  method  of  softening  water,  Wjwevcr,  is  Xtftt  exjiensivc 
for  commercial  purposes,  since  the  softening  takes  pla/:« 
only  gradually,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  Uf  bf/il  tb« 
water  for  at  least  one-half  hour, 

31,  Perm«Deiit  flarfin*-**-— Wafer  that  c//nuin9  (o 
solution  chlorides  or  sulphate*  o:  Itme.  iron,  t/i  ma;fn«smm 
is  said  to  be  permanently  bar«l,  fV^tlJnj^  dimply  <j^utJsr^ 
trates  the  hardness  of  perrr.an^r.*;?  hard  ■waf-tr. 

If  the  water  airailar/e  :V.r  v^r^-r-r.jf  j*  hsM.  mA4n<  *h//nM 
be  taken  to  soften  :c  ''■.*t'.r,':t  ".k:t.x:  '■,*h^r-jr:^^.,  rr.nrh  f,i  fhe 
valuable  sconrinj  tr.arsr.i'^  m'.'.  ''Jt  ■vw'-p-A  ir.  Th^cnU^Wi'AT.x  f^ 
softening  the  warcr,  ar.r^  •-r-r.  "hen  *h<*,r^  :*  'Jsr.sf'ir  *,*,  ?h<% 
results bemi impaireri.  'jTir.y  rr.  -hft  :r.v,!;;S>,  Mm**,  v/k^  Vtr,^ 
deposited  oa  the  abtr  ir.ri  -^,f  ->»ir.ar  r:v*rvaa'h;7  r'trcf.-i^A. 
Some  miHi  arran^  a  ^7^r«rr.  ',r  y.r^/^  vrA  •at",>?  v,  '^Arcy\  ^f.r 
scoortas  pnrpoae?*.  the  r^in  v«r*r  *har  ^k\'.'\  '.n  ''T^^.  t<'^A 
Rain  water  is  always  icfr  an<i  an  *3c«ilent  Tr»r«tr  U^  rtit"* 
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purpose.  This  method  is  not  reliable,  however,  as  during 
the  dry  season  the  mill  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  water 
of  this  kind  and  other  means  must  be  used. 

32.  Softening:  Hard  Watur. — There  are  severa 
methods  of  softening  hard  water  and  there  is  apparatus 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose;  but  for  wool  scouring 
the  cheapest  method  is  to  precipitate  the  lime  or  other  com- 
pounds with  caustic  soda.  From  3  to  5  pounds  of  powdered 
caustic  soda  should  be  added  to  each  1.000  gallons  of  hard 
water,  the  amount  added  depending,  of  course,  on  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  water.  This  will  remove  both  temporary 
and  permanent  hardness  and  works  as  well  with  cold  as  with 
warm  water.  The  caustic  soda  precipitates  all  the  lime 
magnesium  and  iron  salts  as  insoluble  compounds,  leaving 
the  water  soft  and  ready  for  use  in  washing  wool. 


EFFKCT  OF  IMPItOPKR  8COUniNG 

33.  Wool  properly  scoured  should  be  open  and  lofty  and 
of  a  clear  color;  the  luster  of  the  fiber  should  not  be  impaired. 
Wool  improperly  scoured,  with  too  high  temperature,  too 

strong  liquor,  or  a  liquor  in  which  fre^^| 
caustic  alkali   is  present,  has  a  harsh;^^ 
rough    feeling.      The    fiber    is   also 
rendered  stiff  and  brittle,  is  apt  to  bejl 
y ello w    in    color,    and   much    of    the  ^" 
natural  elasticity  of  the  wuul  is  injured. 
The    serrations  on  the  surface  of  the 
fiber   are   also   injured   and  the  value 
of  the  spinning  and  felting  properties 
of  the  wool  deteriorated. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  appearance  of  two  fibers  of  wool  nndcf 
the  microscope;  a  is  a  fiber  carefully  scoured  at  a  mild  tern* 
perature  and  with  a  suitable  detergent,  while  A  is  a  fiber  that 
has  been  injured  by  excessive  heat  or  alkali.  The  appearance 
of  the  serrations  on  the  fiber  marked  b  shows  why  wool 
improperly  scoured  feels  rough  and  harsh. 
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34.  Krfcct  of  Koda. — It  is  contended  by  many  persons 
that  the  use  of  soda  in  any  form  as  a  scouring'  a^ent  will 
produce  the  results  shown  at  6,  Fig.  6,  it  beine  claimed  that 
soda  destroys  the  nature  of  the  wool  and  renders  it  brasby 
and  brittle.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  that  is,  when 
either  soda  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  improperly  used. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  soda  in  any  form  is  a  much  more 
powerful  scouring  agent  than  potash  and  therefore  must  be 
used  in  correspondingly  smaller  quantities.  Potash  being 
milder  in  its  action  and  present  in  the  wool  itself,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  natural  scouring  agent;  but  on  the  other  hand,  many 
scourers,  if  working  on  a  medium  or  coarse  grade  of  wool, 
use  carbonate  of  soda  as  a  scouring  agent,  and  the  resnlts 
obtained  by  proper  treatment  justify  its  use. 


80  MM  ART 

35>  The  following  rules  for  wool  scouring  are  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  previously  stated  and  should  be  followed 
in  all  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  work  is  an  object. 

1.  A  fundamental  rule  is  to  use  as  weak  a  scouring  liquor 
and  as  low  a  temperature  as  is  possible  to  thoroughly  remove 
the  yolk. 

2.  Nothing  but  perfectly  neutral  soaps  should  be  used  for 
the    best    results,    at    any   rate   when    the    yolk    is   easily 

^ktnrted  from  the  fiber.     A  potash  soap,  free  from  caustic 
HRlkali,  is  to  be  preferred.    When  the  wool  is  very  dirty  and 

■  the  grease  stiff  and  bard,  a  slightly  alkaline  liquor  will  cut 
the  grease  from  the  fiber  more  quickly;  but  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  surface  structure  of 
the  fiber. 

■  3.  The  less  the  stock  is  agitated,  the  better  will  be  the 
results,  provided  that  the  dirt  is  thoroughly  removed.  When 
the  cellnlar  stmcture  of  the  fibers  is  swelled  by  the  action  of 
the  warm  sconring  liquor,  the  wool  is  more  liable  to  become 
felted  than  when  in  a  dry  state  and,  especially  when  worsted 
stock  is  being  scoured,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  felting  and  matting. 
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4.  As  the  higher-lustcred  fibers,  such  as  mohair  and 
alpaca,  arc  even  more  sensitive  to  heat  and  free  alkali  than 
wool,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  washing  all  fibers 
of  this  description  where  luster  is  important,  both  the  tem- 
perature and  strength  of  the  scouring  liquor  being  reduced 
with  advantageous  results. 

5.  The  water  for  the  scouring  liquor  should  be  soft  ani 
should  not  contain  either  organic  or  inorganic  impurities, 
although  the  former  do  not  occasion  as  much  trouble 
the  latter. 


THE  SCOURING   P  HOC  ESS 

36.  Introauctory. — The  old  method  of  scouring  wool, 
which  was  accomplished  by  means  of  kettles  or  tanks  in  which 
the  wool  was  worked  in  the  scouring  liquor  and  rinse  boxes 
in  which  the  stock  was  rinsed,  has  given  way  to  scouring  by 
means  of  scouring,  or  washini;.  machines.  The  method  of 
immersing  the  wool  in  solutions  of  lant,  while  it  gave  excel- 
lent results  owing  to  the  mild  action  of  the  lant,  was  apt  to 
roll  and  mat  the  stock  by  the  excessive  poling  to  which 
was  subjected  during  the  process. 

The  old  process  of  wool  scouring  is  frequently  used  today 
in  small  concerns,  with  the  exception  that  potash  and  soda 
soaps  or  carbonate  of  soda  have  entirely  replaced  lant  as 
scouring  agents.  The  stock  to  be  scoured  is  thrown  into 
tanks  that  contain  the  scouring  liquor,  and  worked  with  poles 
for  15  or  20  minutes  in  order  to  remove  thoroughly  the  yolk 
and  dirt  from  the  wool,  which  is  then  forked  out  and 
allowed  to  drain  on  wooden  racks  and  is  afterwards  rinsed 
with  pure  water  in  another  tank.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  that,  in  the  poling  and  forking,  the  stock 
becomes  more  or  less  rolled  and  felted,  causing  the  fibers  U 
be  broken  when  the  wooHs  burr  picked  and  carded,  thus  redn^ 
cing  its  value  proportionately.  Modern  scouring  machines 
have  been  constructed,  therefore,  with  a  regard  to  keeping 
the  stock  in  an  open  and  lofty  condition  as  well  as  cleansing 
it  of  its  yolk,  or  natural  grease,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
agitate   the   wool    as   little   as   possible    consistently   wit 
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removing  the  impurities;  and  since  this  is  the  case  the  stock 
B  should  coine  from  the  washer  open  and  lofly,  free  from 
grease  and  dirt,  and  having  a  bright,  natural  color  with  the 
luster  but  little  impaired. 
H  The  essential  parts  of  a  scouring  machine  are  a  long  bowl, 
or  tank,  which  contains  the  liquor;  a  mechanism  for  propel- 
ling llie  stock  through  the  bowl;  at  one  end  a  feed-apron, 
and  at  the  other  a  pair  of  heavy  squeeze  rolls  equipped  with 
weights  for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  the  liquor  from  the 
stock  and  returning  it  to  the  howl.  The  machines  should 
be  so  constructed  that  two  or  more  may  be  coupled  together, 
making  a  combination  of  two,  tlucc,  or  four  bowls  as  is  desired. 


THE    UAKK     >Vf>UI.    WA&IIKU 

37*  A  type  of  washing  machine  that  was  formerly  used 
to  a  great  extent  is  the  rake  machlms  which  consists  of  a 
long  bowl  *J,  Fig.  7.  with  the  usual  feed-apron  and  squeeze 
rolls,  the  stock  being  propelled  through  the  liquor  in  the 
bowl  by  means  of  Htlrrlni?,  or  Htlrrer,  forks,  or  rakes, 
marked  b,  which  arc  actuated  by  cranks  r.  In  Tig.  7, 
will  be  noticed  the  method  of  operating  the  rakes  by  means 
of  the  cranks  driven  by  bevel  gears  from  a  central  shaft  d. 

The  wool  on  entering  the  bowl  that  contains  the  scouring 
liquor  is  immersed  by  the  diickerH,  or  extra  tines,  e  attached 
to  the  first  rake  and  then  passed  along  through  the  scouring 
liquor  by  the  rakes.  A  carrier  /  then  takes  the  stuck  from 
.the  liquor  and  passes  it  between  a  pair  of  heavy  press  rolls, 
which  remove  the  excess  of  liquor  from  the  saturated  stock. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  this  machine  to  string  the  slock  in 
long  ropes,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  forks,  which  move  in 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  Many  of  these  washers  are  in  use  today, 
but  they  are  being  supplanted  by  improved  machines. 


TDE  PARALLBI.  RAKE  MACHINE 

38.  Construction. — This  machine  may  be  said  to  be 
the  best  type  of  wool  washer  in  use  at  the  present  day  and 
is  largely  employed   in   the  scouring  plants  of   American 
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mills.  The  'main  features  of  thiK  washer  are  shown  ia 
Pie.  8;  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  primarily  of  a  long 
iron  bowl,  which  is  built  in  difTerent  lengths  and  widths 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The  bowl  is 
usually  made  16,  21.  27,  or  32  feet  in  length,  the  sides  being 
made  in  sections  so  that  any  desired  length  may  be  obtained. 
{Fig.  8  illustrates  one  of  the  shorter  machines.)  The  width 
of  the  bowl  varies  from  24  to  48  inches. 

The  bowl  is  funiished  witli  a  suitable  exhaust  pipe, 
through  which  the  liquor  can  be  flushed  when  too  dirty  for 
further  use.  and  is  made  water-tight  so  as  to  retain  the 
scouring  liquor.  Water  is  supplied  by  means  of  suitable 
pipes,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  fitted  with  removable 
perforated  brass  or  copper  plates,  which  allow  the  sediment 
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of  the  scouring  liquor  to  be  deposited  underneath  them  so  as 
to  keep  the  wool  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  dirt 
removed  by  the  scouring.  The  bowl  also  has  valve  and 
pipe  connections  for  supplying  steam  to  the  ]iquor  in  order 
to  heat  it  to  the  right  temperature,  and  should  be  filled  with 
liquor  to  within  about  3  inches  of  the  top.  In  order  to  save 
time  in  replenishing  the  bowls,  a  good  arrangement  is  lo 
have  a  hot-water  tank  heated  by  steam  from  which  hot  water 
can  be  mn  into  each  bowl. 

39.  lliikes. — The  most  important  feature  of  this  machine, 
and  the  one  that  led  to  its  supplanting  the  old-fashioned  ralce 
machine,  is  the  motion  of  the  rakes,  which  will  be  explained 
with  reference  lo  Fig.  9,  which  shows  a  larger  machine  of 
the  same  type  as  Fig.  8.  At  one  end  of  the  bowl  is  a  feed* 
apron,  or  lattice,  a  of  the  usual  construction,  on  which  the 
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stock  to  be  fed  to  the  washer  is  evenly  spread.  The  rakes  m 
that  propel  the  stock  through  the  liquor  are  constracted  ot 
brass  or  forged-iron  tines,  and  are  fastened  to  a  frame  so 
that  they  all  move  in  unison.  The  weight  of  the  rakes  is 
balanced  by  means  of  the  weights  </,  which  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  working  parts  of  the  machine  when  imparting  motion 
to  the  rakes. 

The  motion  of  the  rakes  is  derived  from  the  main  shaft 
of  the  washer,  which  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  9,  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  machine.  This  shaft  should  run  about 
56  revolutions  per  minute,  and  carries  a  gear  of  18  teeth, 
which  meshes  with  the  gear  k,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  having 
144  teeth.  This  gear  actuates  the  rakes  by  means  of  a 
crank  through  suitable  levers,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to 
result  in  a  rectangular  motion,  the  whole  rake  frame  when 
actuated  by  the  crank  and  levers  sliding  forwards  on  small 
rolls  placed  at  n.  The  forward  motion  of  the  rakes  is  gen- 
erally arranged  so  as  to  be  about  14  inches. 

The  rakes  drop  into  the  liquor  perpendicularly,  and  when 
the  points  of  the  rake  tines  are  close  to  the  f>erforated  false 
bottom  of  the  bowl  they  move  fonvards  in  a  straight  line, 
carrying  the  stock  with  them.  When  the  end  of  the  motion 
is  reached,  the  rakes  are  withdrawn  from  the  liquor  in  a 
vertical  direction  and  travel  back  to  their  first  position  with 
the  tines  clear  of  the  liquor.  By  this  motion,  the  wool  is 
carried  forwards  in  practically  a  continuous  film  with  no 
danger  of  stringing  or  felting.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the 
rake  frame  at  d  is  a  ducker,  or  Immerser,  which  plunges 
the  wool  under  the  surface  of  the  liquor  as  it  enters  the 
bowl,  thus  remedying  the  fault  of  the  stock's  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  for  some  distance. 

40.  Carrier. — There  is  a  carrier  at  the  end  of  the  bowl 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  stock  from  the  liquor  and 
delivering  it  to  the  heavy  squeeze  rolls;  this  is  shown  at  e  and 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  brass  fingers,  or  tines.  In  its 
forward  motion,  it  carries  the  stock  over  a  perforated  brass 
tables  in  its  backward  motion  it  is  lifted  over  the  wool  and 
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returns  to  its  former  position,  movinsr  forwards  aeain  withj^| 
fresh  supply  of  stock.  The  carrier  is  operated  by  means  of 
a  crank  connected  with  a  gear  /of  118  teeth,  which  is  driven 
by  a  year  of  60  teeth  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine,  on 
which  there  are  also  light  and  loose  pulleys,  24  inches  in 
diameter,  for  driving.  The  speed  of  the  carrier  is  much 
faster  than  that  of  the  rakes,  as  will  be  understood  by  the 
gearing,  the  carrier  making  nearly  four  motions  to  one  of  the 
rakes;  thus  there  is  no  chance  for  the  stock  to  accumulate 
and  roll  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  bowl,  and  the  feed  to  the 
squeeze  rolls  is  rendered  more  even. 


41.  Sqneeze  noils. — The  carrier  takes  the  wool  to 
pair  of  heavy  squeeze  rolls  /  that  remove  the  excess  of  liquor 
and  pass  the  stock  forwards  tu  a  traveling  apron  that  drops 
it  on  the  floor  or  into  a  truck.  The  bottom  squeeze  roll  is 
sometimes  made  of  brass,  but  generally  a  steel  roll  is  used. 
The  great  objection  to  brass  for  squeeze  rolls  is  tliat  it 
wears  unevenly  when  in  actual  operation,  and  unevenness  in 
squeeze  rolls  is  to  be  avoided.  The  top  squeeze  roll  is  able 
to  make  a  slight  vertical  movement  and  may  be  covered  with 
rubber,  waste,  or  cloth,  a  good  rubber-covered  roll  being 
preferred,  although  its  expense  does  not  always  warrant  its 
adoption.  If  the  top  roll  is  wound  with  waste,  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  only  pure  woolen  or  worsted  waste,  because 
if  cotton  is  used,  and  the  covering  wears,  the  cotton  will 
become  mixed  with  the  wool  that  is  being  washed,  causing 
specks  in  the  cloth  when  dyed.  Waste-  and  cloth-covered 
rolls  give  excellent  service  and  are  inexpensive. 

The  roll  should  be  springy  in  order  lo  pass  the  stock  foi 
wards  without  injury,  which  is  liable  to  occur  owing  to-the 
great  pressure  that  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  combination 
of  levers  and  weights.  The  weight  of  the  squeeze  rol 
varies  from  1,000  to  1.200  pounds  each,  and  the  amount 
pressure  applied  varies  from  6  to  8  tons,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  stock  that  is  being  passed  through  the  washer;  the 
more  stock  going  through  the  rolls,  the  greater  should  be 
the  pressure  in  order  to  remove  the  scouring  liquor. 
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The  bite  of  the  rolls  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
scouring:  Hquor,  which  is  retained  by  means  of  a  water-tight 
panition.  The  wool  in  passing  to  tlic  squeeze  rolls  does  not 
emerge  from  the  liquor  but  passes  along,  actuated  by  the 
carrier,  in  an  even  sheet.  In  some  machines  (he  bile  of  the 
squeeze  rolls  is  at  least  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
liquor  in  the  bowl  instead  of  nearly  level  as  it  should  be. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  carrier  pushes  the  stock  up  the 
inclined  perforated  plate  until  a  considerable  quantity  accu- 
mulates, when  it  is  caught  by  the  rolls  and  passes  through 
in  a  bunch,  being  imperfectly  squeezed  and  often  breaking 
the  gear  on  the  end  of  the  squeeze-roll  shaft.  A  receptacle 
is  shown,  by  dotted  lines,  at  r  into  which  the  liquor  squeezed 
from  the  stock  by  the  squeeze  rolls  falls,  and  from  which  it 
is  removed  by  a  small  pump  on  the  Hoor,  which  discharges 
through  suitable  pipes  into  the  bowl  near  the  feed-end  of  llic 
machine.  In  operation,  the  stock  is  fed  to  the  machine  on 
the  feed-apron  by  hand,  or  by  a  self-feed,  in  which  case  the 
apron  is  dispensed  with,  the  feed  dropping  the  slock  directly 
into  the  scouring  liquor.  Occasionally,  the  wool  is  discharged 
from  the  duster  directly  into  the  washer. 

42.  The  wool,  being  open  and  lofty,  has  a  tendency  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  but  is  immediately  immersed 
by  the  copper  diicker  b.  The  rakes,  descending  perpcndic- 
olarly  into  the  stock  and  then  moving  forwards  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  convey  it  without  any 
anoecessary  agitation  toward  the  delivery  end  of  the  machine, 
where  it  is  acted  on  by  the  carrier  e.  In  its  passage  through 
the  bowl,  the  impurities  are  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
liquor,  and  the  particles  of  sand  and  dirt  are  loosened  from 
the  grease  thai  previously  held  them  lo  the  fiber  and  drop 
through  the  perforated  false  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  car- 
rier then  takes  the  stock  from  the  bowl  in  an  even  web  and 
carries  it  over  the  perforated  table  to  the  squeeze  rolls  /. 
where  the  liquor  is  extracted  and  the  wool  passed  to  the 
delivery  apron,  from  which  it  falls  either  to  the  floor  or  into 
a  truck.     The  wool  is  now  taken  lo  a  rinsing  tank,  through 
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which  there  is  a  strong  current  of  water  passing.  The  water 
used  for  rinsing  should  be  soft  and  free  from  alkali;  other- 
wise, an  insoluble  lime  compound  will  be  formed  with  anjr 
soap  that  remains  on  the  fiber;  and  this  being  a  pasty,  sticky 
substance  removed  only  with  difficulty,  the  subsequent  dye- 
ing of  the  stock  will  be  uneven. 


HYDRAULIC    WASHER 

43.  A  type  of  scouring  machine  known  as  the  bydranllc 
washer  is  sometimes,  although  not  frequently,  met  with  in 
American  mills.  This  machine,  as  its  name  indicates,  carries 
the  wool  through  the  bowl  by  means  of  a  current  of  liquor 
without  the  use  of  rakes.  The  liquor  pours  from  a  long  inlet 
extending  across  the  machine  at  the  feed-end,  and  is  supplied 
by  a  pump  that  takes  it  from  a  compartment  under  an  inclined 
carrier  table  at  the  delivery  end.  The  wool,  as  it  enters  the 
bowl,  is  submerged  by  a  revolving  drum,  and  is  then  carried 
along  by  the  current  of  warm  liquor  to  the  inclined  table  and 
carrier  and  is  delivered  in  an  unbroken  web,  or  film,  to  the 
squeeze  rolls.  As  the  web  passes  through  the  machine  in  the 
liquor,  it  is  operated  on  by  duckers  that  tilt  without  breaking 
or  otherwise  disturbing  it.  This  aids  the  scouring  liquor  to 
remove  the  larger  particles  of  dirt,  which  fall  through  a  per- 
forated false  bottom. 

44,  Combi nations  or  Washers. — The  description  so 
far  given  has  dealt  with  a  single-bowl  machine,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  washers  are  built  so  that  they  may 
be  arranged  in  combinations  of  two  or  more  bowls.  In  the 
case  of  the  two-bowl  combination,  the  first  bowl  contains  the 
scouring  liquor,  while  the  second  bowl  may  contain  a  weaker 
scouring  liquor  or  be  used  as  a  rinsing  bowl,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  rinse  box  and  consequent  handling  of  the  stock. 

Scouring  machines  are  coupled  together  in  this  manner  in 
combinations  up  to  four  bowls  for  special  stock,  such  as 
some  kinds  of  carpet  wools.  The  three-bowl  combination  is 
used  in  many  mills  for  fine  stock,  especially  for  combing 
wools.     The  first  bowl  contains  a  strong  scouring  liquor; 
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the  Block  passes  through  a  pair  oi  squeeze  rolls  into  the 
second  bowl,  which  contains  a  weak  liquor;  and  then  to  the 

tlast  bowl,  which  is  used  as  a  rinser  when  scouring  stock  for 
woolen  yarn,  but  when  scuuring  conihiiig  wuols  is  filled  with 
D  weak  scouring  liquor.  Combing  wools  for  worsted  yam 
are  never  rinsed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  four  bowls  in  the  case  of  dirty  cloth- 
ing wools,  the  first  three  contatniuc  scounnf;:  materials  and 
the  fourth  tepid  water  only.  This  combination  will  fii^'ti 
better  results  than  the  three-bowl  combination  so  often  used. 
\S1ien  the  liquor  in  the  first  bowl  becomes  too  dirty  to  use, 
it  is  flushed  out  and  the  liquor  in  tlie  second  bowl  is  then  run 
into  the  first  and  raised  to  the  reciuired  strength,  while  fresh 
^pUqnor  Js  made  for  the  second.  The  production  of  such  e 
combination  is  from  R.lKXl  to  12.000  pounds  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  (he  stock. 
^h  In  combinations  like  those  described,  an  extra  function  is 
performed  by  the  squeeze  rolls.  The  wool  very  often  con- 
tains hard  lumps  of  muiiurc.  dirt,  and  solidified  grease,  which 
dine  to  the  fibers  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  but  as  they 
pass  through  the  squeeze  rolls  from  one  bowl  to  the  next 
they  are  broken  up  and  easily  removed  by  the  second  immer- 
^Bion.  The  squeeze  rolls  between  the  bowls  also  prevent  the 
Bairty  liquor  of  the  first  bowl  passing  into  the  liquor  in  the 
V^ccond  bowl,  etc.,  thus  rendering  it  dirty  more  quickly  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  single-bowl  machine  requires 
about  3  horsepower  for  driving  purposes. 


^m       8EI,P-FEK1>    ATTACHMtlNTS    TCI    S<H>UKINO     MAC11INR8 

45.  There  are  three  methods  of  feeding  the  stock  to 
wool  washers  iu  common  practice:  (1)  Allowing  the  duster 
^kto  discharge  directly  into  the  bowl  of  the  washer;  (2)  spread- 
ing the  stock  on  a  feed-apron,  which  conveys  it  to  the  bowl 
of  the  washer  and  drops  it  into  the  scouring  liquor;  (S)  by 
means  of  a  »elf-reeil,  of  which  there  are  several  suitable 
macliines. 

The  advantages  of  a  scU-fecd  arc  apparent,  one  of  the 
Sreatest  being  that  the  machine  fed  by  this  means  does  not 
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46.  Tbe  principle  of  the  feed  is  that  of  a  spiked  lifting, 
or  elevating,  apron,  which  extracts  an  amount  of  stock  from 
the  mass  in  the  feed-box,  or  hopper,  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed,  tbe  excess  being  removed  by  means  of  an  oscillating 
comb.  A  stripping,  or  doffcr,  beater  is  so  arranged  in  con- 
nection with  this  apron  that  the  wool  which  it  conveys  may 
be  removed  from  the  apron  and  passed  to  the  machine  to  be 
fed4  The  framework  of  the  feed  is  of  iron,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rear  of  the  hopper,  which  is  enclosed  with  boards. 
The  top  of  the  machine  is  enclosed  with  a  flexible  covering 
composed  of  wooden  strips,  or  slats.  The  elevating  apron  is 
made  of  half-round  slats,  generally  maple,  securely  riveted  to 
four  belts,  and  is  filled  with  sharp  spikes  about  \l  inches  apart. 
The  apron  is  driven  by  means  of  a  pulley  a  on  the  beater 
shaft,  which  drives  a  pulley  A  on  a  stud.  Attached  to  this 
pulley  is  a  gear  c  tliat  drives  a  gear  (/  on  the  shaft  of  the  lop 
roll  of  the  lifting  apron.  The  gear  r  is  the  change  gear  for 
altering  the  speed  of  the  apron;  an  increase  in  its  size  drives 
the  elevating  apron  faster  and  gives  a  heavier  feed  to  the 
washing  machine.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  a  traveling 
apron  A  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stock  constantly 
pressed  against  the  elevating  apron,  thus  insuring  a  constant 
supply  of  wool  for  the  lifting  apron  as  long  as  there  is  any 
left  in  the  hopper. 

The  oscillating  comb  /.  is  driven  by  a  crank  from  a  gear  f 
on  the  side  of  the  machine.  There  is  a  slot  i  in  the  lever  k 
attached  to  the  comb  shaft,  which  allows  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  connecting-rod  /.  thus  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  throw  of  the  comb.  Provision  is  also  made  for  moving 
the  comb  closer  to.  or  farther  from,  the  lifting  apron  by 
means  of  slots  in  the  stands  /  that  carry  tbe  comb  shaft. 
This  allows  an  alteration  in  the  feed  of  the  machine  at  this 
point,  as  the  nearer  the  comb  is  placed  to  the  apron,  the 
more  stock  will  be  knocked  back  into  the  hopper  and  the 
lighter  will  be  the  feed.  The  spiked  apron  on  the  rear  side 
passes  over  a  binder  roll,  making  an  angle  with  its  front 
side.  The  doflfer  beater  that  strips  the  stock  from  the  apron 
is  placed  at  the  vertex  of  this  angle,  thus  helping  to  prevent 
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the  beater  from  winding  with  stock.  The  beater  is  usually 
constructed  with  four  blades  attached  to  spiders  on  the 
beater  shaft.  The  beater  shaft  carries  the  main  driving 
pulley  of  the  machine  and  should  make  about  150  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Beneath  the  doffer  beater  is  a  doffer  apron  g  on  which  the 
stock  drops  and  is  carried  to  its  edge,  from  which  it  drops 
into  the  scouring  liquor  in  the  washing  machine.  This 
apron  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  beater  will  allow 
the  stock  to  drop  in  practically  the  same  manner;  the 
machine  is  therefore  built  either  with  or  without  the  apron, 
as  desired. 

47.  In  operation,  the  stock,  which  has  been  dusted  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  loose  dirt  as  possible,  is  placed  in  the 
hopper  of  the  feed,  the  traveling  apron  at  the  bottom  keeping 
it  pressed  against  the  lifting  apron,  the  spikes  of  which  are 
inclined  upwards  and  catch  the  fibers  and  locks  of  wool. 
The  stock  is  thus  lifted  to  the  oscillating  comb,  which  is 
balanced  so  as  to  run  smoothly  and  which  knocks  oflE  large 
bunches  of  wool  clinging  to  the  apron.  This  process  makes 
the  feed  more  uniform  and  the  apron  is  more  evenly  loaded. 
After  passing  the  comb,  the  stock  is  carried  over  the  top  of 
the  elevating  apron  to  the  beater,  which  takes  it  from  the 
apron  and  either  throws  it  directly  into  the  scouring  liquor  or 
on  the  traveling  apron,  which  drops  it  into  the  washer. 
When  connected  to  a  scouring  machine,  this  feed  occupies  a 
space  6  feet  8  inches  in  length  and  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
grease  wools,  including  long  and  coarse  carpet  wools. 

SOLVENT    PROCESS 

48.  Mention  has  been  made  that  certain  volatile  liquids, 
as  for  instance,  naphtha,  bcnzitu,  and  carbon  bisulphide,  will 
entirely  dissolve  the  yolk  of  wool.  On  this  fact  there  is 
based  a  new  method  of  scouring  wool  known  as  as  the  sol- 
vent procesH.  This  method  of  cleansing  wool  of  its  natural 
grease,  while  not  adopted  to  a  universal  extent  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  proper  apparatus  for  treating  the  wool,  has 
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been  introduced  in  a  few  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  results  fully  warrant  ihe  expense  of 
the  equipment,  espcciully  where  large  amounts  of  uumfaint; 
wool  are  to  be  cleansed.  By  this  process,  the  stock  to  be 
scoured,  or  rather  degreased.  instead  of  being  immersed  In 
a  sorp  or  carbonate  scouring  liquor,  is  treated  with  naphtha 
in  large  tanks,  or  keits. 


49.  The  wool  is  stripped  of  its  grease  by  the  naphtha 
and  emerges  from  the  closed  compartments  without  tlic 
slightest  odor,  as  the  liquid  is  volatile  and  does  not  remain 
in  contact  with  the  fiber.  The  whole  process  is  carried  on 
in  the  presence  of  some  inert  gas  that  will  not  form  explosive 
combinations  with  naphtha  nor  with  air,  carbon  dioxide 
being  generally  used  for  this  purpose;  this  gas  also  acts  as 
an  extinguisher  of  fire.  The  object  of  this  is  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  explosions  and  fires,  which  arc  a 
constant  menace  where  large  quantities  of  explosive  liqnids, 
like  naphtha,  are  usetl.  Not  only  is  the  degreasing  accom- 
plished in  the  presence  of  this  gas,  but  the  gas  is  compressed 
and  serves  as  a  motive  jiowcr  for  conveying  the  naphtha 
through  the  various  e/i.i;rstf/y,  etc.,  that  are  necessary  in  an 
equipment  for  scouring  by  this  process. 

The  plant  of  one  large  mill  that  has  introduced  this  method 
of  scouring  is  so  perfect  that,  although  thousands  of  gallons 
of  naphtha  are  in  motion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  odor  to 
indicate  its  presence  about  the  works.  After  being  treated 
with  the  naphtha,  the  stock  is  carried  at  once  to  ordinary 
washing  machines,  in  which  it  is  passed  through  tepid  water 
only  (sometimes,  however,  a  little  soap  is  used);  from  these 
it  issues  absolutely  clean  and  sweet,  brilliantly  white,  and 
in  a  perfect  workable  condition.  The  previous  treatment 
requires  the  minimum  mechanical  action  on  the  fiber  in  the 
washing  machines,  and  no  highly  heated  waternor  unnatural 
soaps  and  alkalies  come  in  contact  with  the  fiber,  the  potash 
that  occurs  naturally  in  the  wool  being  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  remove  the  dirt  completely  when  the  wool  is  treated  writh 
rm  water  in  the  washing  machine. 
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None  of  the  staple  or  fiber  is  broken  by  this  process:  neither 
is  the  wool  tangled  nor  matted,  as   is    likely  to    occur  io 
the  ordinary  method  of  washing;  and  the  amount  of  wast 
in  (he  succeedinjj  processes  is  jjreatly  reduced.     The  w( 
ifrease.  which  is  known  under  the  French  term  of  deforms, 
retained  by  this  process  and  forms  a  marketable  by-prodi 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  also  in  tl 
preparation  of  oils  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
worsted  yams. 


THKnMOMETKRS 

50,  A  thermometer  is  an  instrument  for  measiiring  (in 
degrees)  the  temperature,  i.  e..  the  amount  of  heat  present 
either  in  the  air  or  in  any  other  body.  The  most  common 
form  consists  of  a  g^lass  tube  sealed  air-tight  and  containinc  a 
small  amount  of  mercury,  or.  as  it  is  commonly  known,  quirk- 
silver.  For  its  effectiveness,  the  instrument  is  dependent  on 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  mercuiy  under  different 
conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  thus  causing  the  column  of  mer- 
cury to  rise  or  fall  in  the  glass  tube  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
reading  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  that 
registers  the  height  of  the  mercury  column,  in  degrees. 

51.  There  are  three  standard  thermometers  in  us 
namely,  the  Fahrenheit,  centigrade^  and  Riaumur.  The  Fal 
renlielt  thermometer  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in" 
America  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  ceutljcruUe  ther-. 
mumeter  is  sometimes  known  as  the  metric  tbermoi 
eter  and  is  generally  used  for  scientific  and  experimental 
work.  This  thermometer  is  the  simplest  and  will  no  doubt, 
in  time,  come  into  general  use.  The  It^*tininiir  thermom- 
etor  is  of  very  little  importance  in  America,  although  it 
finds  a  limited  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  constant,  or  standard,  temperatures  on  a 
therniomcler.  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  and 
the  different  thermometers  vary  only  in  the  method.s  of 
graduating  the  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The  boiling  point 
of  water  is  indicated  on  the  Fahrenheit   thermometer 
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-212°,  on  the  centigrade  by  100".  and  on  the  R^-atimur  by  80*>. 
The  ireezing  point  of  water  is  indicated  on  the  Fahrenheit 
system  by  3*2°,  and  on  llie  uthera  by  zero.  In  other  words, 
«ro  Fahrenheit  indicates  a  lower  temperature  than  zero  cen- 
tigrade, while  100'^  centigrade  indicates  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  100*  Fahrenheit,  etc.  Fahrenheit  readiniis  arc 
indicated  by  the  letter  F.  fnllowini;  the  indicated  number  of 
degrees,  centigrade  by  C,  and  Rdaumur  by  R. 

52.  IiitorcliuiiKliiff  TlK>riTi<>in<'t<>r  Ucatlinf^H. — The 
following  rules  will  enable  the  student  to  transpose  Fahren- 
heit and  centigrade  readings  from  one  system  to  the  other. 

Itiilo  I. —  T&  change  Fahrenhfit  nadings  to  cenitgrade,  sub- 
trtut  S'J°  irom  iht  Fahrenheit  reading  and  tnuitiply  the  remain- 
der hy  %. 

ExAMPiJi  1.— ChitDKO  UO"  F.  to  centif^rade. 

SoLtrrtOH.—    C.  =  I  {140*  -  32*)  =  |  X  108*  =  fflT.    An*. 

Rule  II . — To  ehange  cetitigrade  readings  to  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  the  number  of  centigrade  degrees  by  \  and  add  32°, 

ExAUFLB  2.— Change  40°  C.  to  Fahreaheit. 
SoLunow.—    F.  =  (I  X  40*)  -1-32"  =  I(M°.    Ans. 


SPECIFIC    GRAVITT 

53.  Uerinltloii. — The  spt-firU'  irruvlty  of  a  body  is 
the  ratio  between  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  a  like  volume 
of  some  other  substance  taken  as  a  standard,  which  must  be 
io*'4riabIe.  For  solids  and  liquids  the  standard  adopted  is 
pure,  or  distilled,  water  at  a  temperature  of  4'^  C,  or  3J).2°  F. 

f  Rule. — The  speci/ie  gravity  o(  a  solid  or  liquid  is  equal  to 
its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  pttre 
roater  at  4°  C. 

ExAMPLB.— It  a  ii^ivcD  volaroe  of  olive  oil  weighs  115  grains  and 
I  like  volume  of  water  at  4°  C.  weighs  123  grains,  what  is  the  specific 

■  gravity  of  the  oil? 
SoLonoN.—    116  +  125  =  .92.    Ans. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  cose  the  speclRc  gravit>-  of  the  oil  ir  a 

fraction;   this  indicates  that  the  oil  is  lighter  than   water  (or  equal 

volunes. 
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llYDKOMK'riCRS 

54.  Por  the  more  convenient  determination  of  the' 
density  of  liquids,  instruments  called  b.viiroiiit'tcrH  are 
used.  The  form  of  hydrometer  Eenerally  used  in  tnill  work  is 
the  conslanl-weight  hydrometer,  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
which  consists  of  a  glass  tube  near  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  bulbs.  The  lower,  or  tjottom,  bulh 
is  loaded  with  shot  or  n^ercury  in  order  to  make 
the  instrument  float  upright,  while  the  upper  bulb 
contains  enclosed  air,  which  makes  it  lighter  than 
water.  The  point  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks 
when  placed  in  pure  water  is  marked  zero  and  the 
tube  is  graduated  above  and  below  zero,  the  gradu- 
ation being  sometimes  on  a  piece  of  paper  placed^, 
within  the  tube.  As  a  long  tube  would  be  incoa*^ 
venient,  it  is  customary  to  have  two  instruments, 
one  having  the  zero  near  the  top  for  liquids  heavier  than 
water  (the  hydrometer  rising  according  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid)  and  another  having  zero  near  the  bottom  for  liquidti 
lighter  tlian  water. 

ff  any  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  becomes 
heavier  and  more  dense.  This  density  is  registered  in 
degrees  on  the  hydrometer.  For  liquids  lighter  than  water 
the  specific-gravity  value  is  commonly  used.  Two  hydrom- 
eters are  commonly  used  as  standards;  namely,  Bauwfs 
and  Twaddk's.  ^ 

Twaddle's  hydrometer  is  almost  exclusively  used  iofl 
England,  while  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  Haum^  hydrometer  is  more  generally  in  use. 
Twaddle's  hydrometer  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body,  while  the  Raum^  hydrometer  with  zero 
in  pure  water  as  a  starting  point,  assumes  a  density  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  saturation  of  pure  water  with 
common  salt. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  gives  a  comparison  o^ 
Baumd  and  Twaddle  hydrometer  desrees. 
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COMPARISON     OF     BAUMB    ANU     TWAUIILK     HYDROMETERS 


Baum6 

Twaddle 

Baum£ 

Twaddle 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Degrees 

I 

1-4 

18 

28.4 

2 

2.8 

»9 

30.4 

3 

4-4 

20 

32.4 

4 

5.8 

21 

34-2 

5 

7-4 

22 

36.0 

6 

9.0 

23 

38.0 

7 

10.2 

24 

40.0 

8 

12.0 

25 

42.0 

9 

13-4 

26 

44.0 

10 

15-0 

27 

46.2 

1 1 

i6.6 

28 

48.2 

12 

l8.2 

29 

50.4 

13 

20.0 

30 

52.6 

M 

21.6 

3t 

54.8 

15 

23-2 

32 

57-0 

i6 

25.0 

33 

59-4 

17 

26.8 

34 

61.6 
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1.     Aft< 


INTRODUCTION 

,*ool  has  been  scoured,  it 


necessary  to  dry  it 
before  passing  it  on  to  the  next  process  of  manufacturing, 

I  except  when  the  wool  is  to  be  dyed  in  the  raw  state.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  stock  is  taken  to  the  dye  house  direct  from 
the  squeeze  rolls  of  the  washer,  althouirh  a  sliiiht  extraction 
of  the  water  may  be  made  in  some  instances  by  means  of  the 
hydro-extractor,  a  machine  thai  will  be  described  later. 

2.  Iiiiportniitre  of  I'i-iuht  Drj-IuK- — The  UryluK  of 
the  wool  is  an  important  process  and  one  on  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  slock  as  it  is  received  at  succeeding  processes 
largely  depends.  Wool  that  is  dried  quickly  with  a  high 
leroperature,  has  a  harsh,  imktnd  feeling,  and  the  fiber  loses 
its  suppleness,  becominji'  stiff  and  brittle;  the  elasticity  and 

» strength  of  the  stock  are  niaterially  reduced.  It  is  impossible 
(o  spin  harsh,  brittle  stock  into  fine  yam,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  stock  is  deteriorated,  as  the  finer  tlie  yam  a  wool  will  spin, 
the  sjreatcr  is  its  value.  If  stock  capable  of  spinning  to  fine 
numbers  is  rendered  fit  only  for  low  numbers  of  yarn,  because 

Kof  an  improper  method  of  drying,  there  is  always  a  conse- 
qnent  loss  to  (He  mill.  Cloth  made  from  wool  thus  mal- 
treated will  not  have  the  desired  soft,  velvety  feeling,  but 
will  be  harsh  and  rough,  the  yarn  spun  from  such  wool  being 
uneven  and  lacking  in  strength  and  elasticity,  and  requiring 
an  excessive  twist  in  order  to  have  strength  enough  to  weave. 
Formerly  wool  was  dried  by  spreading  it  in  the  open  air 
and  allowing  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it  naturally.  This 
method,  although  slow  and  laborious,  had  many  advantages 
over  modern  methods,  and  the  slock  when  thoroughly  dried 
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was  soft  and  kind  to  the  touch,  none  of  its  natural  qualities 
being  injured.  The  modern  process  of  drying  stock  with 
artificial  heat,  while  accomplished  with  greater  speed,  is  lia- 
ble if  not  carefully  performed  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  wool 
and  render  it  harsh.  Wool  that  is  overheated  and  baked  will 
also  change  color  and  become  a  dirty  yellow  shade.  The 
percentage  of  waste  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  will 
be  increased  if  the  wool  is  rendered  harsh  and  brittle  in  the 
drying,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  the  finished  product, 
although  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  will  be  increased. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be 
observed  when  drying  wool  is  to  avoid  high  temperatures;  but 
as  it  takes  longer  to  dry  wool  at  a  low  temperature,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  mills  to  increase  the  temperature  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  drying  the  stock,  the  fact  being  ignored  that 
by  so  doing  the  saving  in  time  is  taken  out  of  the  value  of  the 
wool,  and  that  the  cost' of  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
finishing  is  increased  relatively  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
drying  is  reduced.  

METHODS  OF  DRYING  WOOL 


THE  COLD-AIR  PROCESS 

3.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  drying  wool,  the 
hot-air  and  the  cold-air  process,  the  former  being  the  modern 
process  largely  in  use  in  American  mills,  while  the  latter, 
although  a  somewhat  older  process,  is  sometimes  used 
where  the  best  results  are  desired,  especially  for  drying  fine 
combing  wools. 

The  cold-air  process  gives  results  that  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  is  slow,  laborious,  and  expensive,  as  regards  the 
time  required  and  labor  necessary  for  handling  the  stock. 
The  wool,  however,  is  left  open,  lofty,  and  ready,  without 
any  injury  to  the  fiber,  for  the  succeeding  operations,  not 
being  rendered  harsh  and  brittle  by  baking  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  stock  dried  by  the  h<)t-air  system,  nor  is 
there  the  danger  of  yellowing  the  fiber. 
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(TABLE  DRTKB 
4.  The  c'oltl-nlr  process  of  drying  involves  the  use  of 
a  tublis  or  iilutfurtii.  dryor.  The  principle  involved  m  a 
table  dryer  is  Ihat  of  either  drawinc  or  forcing  air,  ordinarily 
at  the  normal  temperature,  through  the  wet  wool,  which  is 
spread  on  wire  screens.  These  screens  are  so  arranged  that 
I  there  is  an  enclosed  space  underneath  them  from  which  the  air 
may  be  exhausted  by  means  of  a  fan,  thus  drawing;  a  current 
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of  cold  air  through  the  wool:  or  the  air  may  be  forced  by  the 
fan  into  the  enclosed  place  under  the  screen  and  thus  blown 
Ihrongh  the  stock  spread  on  the  screen.  This  latter  method 
is  to  be  preferred,  since  any  process  of  forcing  the  air  through 
the  stock  gives  better  results  than  by  drawing  it,  because  the 
[Wool  is  rendered  more  lofty  and  open  when  it  is  lifted  by 
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the  air-current  than  when  pressed  against  the  screen,  in  which 
case  it  tends  tu  dry  in  matted  bunches.  An  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  a  table  dryer  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  wooden,  box-tike  £ramework  d^ 
made  air-tight  with  the  exception  of  Che  top,  which  is  covered 
with  wire  screens.  At  one  end,  a  paddle-wheel  fan  c  is 
attached,  being  made  with  an  Iron  frame  having  a  circular 
opening  in  which  the  bearing  of  the  rotating  portion  i 
enclosed. 

The  fan  is  of  the  reversible  type  and  may  be  used  either 
for  blowing  or  for  suction.  In  this  case,  as  the  arrow  on  the 
main  driving  pulley  indicates,  the  fan  is  creating  an  induced, 
or  suction,  draft,  A  fan  with  curved  blades  has  consider* 
ably  greater  efficiency  than  one  with  straight  blades.  A  f 
of  this  type,  however,  cannot  be  reversed. 

Occasionally  tabic  dryers  arc  operated  with  warm  air, 
which  is  forced  through  them  by  a  fan  placed  in  a  separate 
compartment  containing  steam  coils.  This  arrangement  is 
sometimes  varied  by  building  the  dryer  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
and  placing  steam  pipes  under  the  screen,  the  fan  forcing 
the  air  through  the  pipes  and  screen.  The  disadvantage  of 
using  heat  in  a  table  dryer  is  that  the  heat  is  unconfincd 
and  the  operation  of  drying  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
inconvenience  to  the  operator.  The  speed  of  a  fan  for  a 
table  dryer  should  he  from  about  l.(X)0  to  1.200  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  principal  objection  to  a  table  dryer  is  the  slowness  of 
the  operation  and  the  lack  of  continuous  motion,  as  each  lot 
of  stock  mast  be  spread  wet  on  the  screen  of  the  dryer  and 
when  dry  removed  by  hand.  Such  a  dryer  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
can  easily  be  constructed  by  an  ordinary  carpenter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fan,  which  must  be  purchased.  Pans  suit 
able  for  table  dryers  are  usually  made  in  sizes  from  30 
40  inches  in  diameter. 
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HOT-AIR  PROCESS 

The  general  method  of   drying  wet  wool  from  the 


washing  machine  is  with  some  form  of  hot-air  dryer,  of 
which  there  are  several  of  standard  raanufaciure  on  the 
market.  The  drying  machines  in  some  mills  are  fed 
directly  from  the  washers,  while  in  others  the  wool  is  first 
placed  ID  a  hydro-extractor  and  the  excess  of  moisture 
removed,  after  which  it  is  fed  to  the  dryer  either  by  a  self- 
feed  or  otherwise. 

When  fed  directly  from  the  scouring  machine,  the  wool  is 
transferred  to  the  dryer  by  means  of  an  endless  apron,  or 
lattice.  This  is  a  very  economical  way  of  manipulaiing  the 
stock,  as  there  is  no  handling  from  the  time  the  greasy  stock 
is  placed  in  the  seUfecd  of  the  scouring  machine  until  it  is 
deposited,  all  scoured  and  in  a  dry  and  lofty  condition,  by 
the  delivery  apron  of  the  drying  machine. 

The  wool  is  dried  in  a  hot-air  dryer  by  means  of  warm  air 
heated  by  steam  pipes  placed  either  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment or  in  the  dryer  itself  and  circulated  by  means  of  fans. 
The  circulation  of  the  heated  air  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance, since  it  is  generally  conceded  that  two  things  produce 
harshness  and  a  yellow  color  in  drying;  namely,  too  high  a 
temperature  and  a  lack  of  circulation,  in  other  words  a  baking 
of  the  stock. 


MULTIPLE-APRON    DRTER 

6-  This  type  of  dryer  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
woolen  mills,  and  while  not  so  good  as  some  other  types, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  with  proper  precautions  in 
regard  to  temperature.  These  dryers  arc  generally  made 
with  tliree  or  five  carrying,  or  drying,  aprons,  hence  the  name 
mtiltlple-aproii  dryer. 

7.  Coiistriiotlou. — A  section  of  a  five-apron  dryer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2;  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  principle  of  this 
machine  is  simply  that  of  carrying  the  wool  through  a  heated 
dumber  by  means  of  tmvelinE  aprons.    This  dryer  is  usually 
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constructed  with  a 
hardwood  frame  and 
has  the  sides  en- 
closed either  with 
wood  or  sheet-iron 
panels.  A  dryer  con- 
structed of  wood  and 
lined  with  tin  holds 
the  heat  better  and  is 
more  comfortable  to 
work  around  than  one 
constructed  of  sheet 
iron.  The  wood,  how- 
ever, should  be  espe- 
cially kiln-dried; 
otherwise  when  the 
dryer  is  heated  it  will, 
in  the  course  of  time, 
shrink  badly.  The  air 
is  gene  rally  heated  by 
steam  pipes  in  a  sep- 
arate chamber  run- 
ning along  the  side 
of  the  machine,  and 
blown  into  the  drying 
chamber  by  means  of 
powerful  fans.  The 
carrying  aprons  are 
often  made  of  wooden 
slats  especially  pre- 
pared to  withstand 
a  heat  of  at  least 
2n0°  F.  without  catch- 
ing fire,  but  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  have  them 
made  of  woven  wire, 
since  the  heated  air 
then  has  a   better 
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chance  to  circulate  through  die  wool,  as  it  reaches  it  from 
the  under  side  as  well  as  from  the  top. 

H  8.  Oporntion. — In  operation  the  wool  is  placed  in  the 
lioppcr  of  the  self-feed  /,  and  is  pressed  agfainst  the  lifting 
apron  A  by  the  traveling  apron  /.  The  stock  is  taken  from 
the  mass  in  the  hopper  by  the  lifting  apron,  and  any  excess 
of  wool  that  is  taken  is  knocked  off  by  a  revolving  combjir, 
thus  evening  the  feed.  The  wool  is  deposited  by  the  lifting 
apron  on  the  top  apron  an.  of  the  drying  machine,  being 
stripped  from  the  elevating  apron  by  a  beater  at  <{■.  As  the 
wool  travels  along  the  apron,  it  is  subjected  to  currents  of 

Bhcated  air  from  fans  located  at  the  sides  of  the  machine. 
'  the  heated  air  being  supplied  by  compartments  at  the  side 
of  the  machine  filled  with  steam  coils.         /%* 

B  The  wool  travels  along  the  apron  from  a  to  a„  and  then 
drops  on  to  the  next  apron,  in  so  doing  being  turned  over 
and  thus  exposing  to  the  heat  the  portion  of  the  stock  that 
was  nnderneath  while  on  the  apron  aa,. 

»The  wool  travels  along  from  d  to  &,.  and  is  then  dropped 
on  the  apron  cf,.  and  so  on.  Each  time  the  wool  drops  to 
another  apron  it  is  turned  over,  so  that  all  portions  are 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  bottom 
apron,  a  squeeze  roll  s  is  shown.  This  is  attached  only 
B  when  the  dryer  is  used  for  drying  carbonized  wools.  The 
object  of  the  roll  is  to  pulverize  the  carbonized  vegetable 
matter  and  thus  render  it  mure  easily  removed  by  the  car- 
bonizing duster.  The  steam  pipes  in  a  dryer  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  sometimes  placed  in  tiers  between  the  aprons,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  fans;  this,  however,  is  quite  apt  to  bake 
the  stock,  owing  to  a  lack  of  circulation  of  the  heated  air  in 
the  chamber. 
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ft.  High  temperatnres  in  a  dryer  of  this  description 
should  be  avoided  and  it  is  better  for  the  stock  to  have  the 
aprons  run  somewhat  slowly  and  have  a  lower  temperature 
than  to  have  a  high  temperature  and  drive  the  aprons  faster. 
The  temperature  in  this  type  of  dryer  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  higher  than  160°  F.  if  the  best  results  are  desired. 

80—7 
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The  speed  of  the  drying  aprons  should  be  so  arranged 
that  with  the  proper  temperature  the  stocV  will  remain  ia» 
the  machine  just  long  enough  to  become  dry  and  no  more. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  stock  delivered  slightly  moist  rather 
than  too  dry  and  with  a  harsh  feeling. 


SECTIONAL    DKYKR8 

IO4  With  a  common,  one-compartment,  hot-air  dryer 
imperative  that  a  uniformly  low  temperature  (about  160®  F.) 
be  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  harshness  and  yellowing 
of  llie  fiber,  which  are  the  chief  dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
successful  wool  drying;  consequently,  the  capacity  of  a  dryer 
of  this  type  is  small  and  the  expense  of  drying  great.  InH 
order  to  render  the  drying  oi  the  stock  more  rapid  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  soft,  kind  feeling,  drying  machines 
are  now  constructed  with  two  compartments,  the  first  being 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  and  the  second  only  to  a 
medium  temperature.  It  has  been  found  that  the  wool  is 
able  to  stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  when  it  is  quite  wet,  but  fl 
this  same  degree  of  heat  would  tend  to  injure  it  if  dry;  thus 
by  entering  the  stock  at  a  high  temperature  and  then  reduc- 
ing the  heat,  the  stock  is  rapidly  dried  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  injury,  as  when  partly  dry  it  is  transferred  to 
the  other  compartment  where  the  heat  is  less  intense. 

By  subjecting  the  wool  to  about  ISO''  F.  in  the  first  com- 
partment and  then  reducing  the  heat  to  1 10"  F.  in  the  second 
compartment,  it  emerges  from  the  machine  in  a  condition 
that  is  practically  equal  to  the  results  obtained  by  cold-air  ■ 
drying  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  extremely  rapid  and 
of  drying  the  stock  in  large  quantities.  The  grading  of  the 
heat  produces  a  soft  fiber  free  from  harshness  and  with  itsS 
color  unimpaired  when  dry.  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on 
entering  the  dryer,  the  stock  contains  a  maximum  amount  of 
moisture  which  counteracts  the  bad  effects  of  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  stock  being  much  lower  than  that  of  the  heated  air  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.    The  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is, 
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of  course,  evaporated  in  the  first 
compartment,  and  as  the  wool 
passes  to  ihe  next  comparlment 
the  heat  is  redviced  according  lo 
the  amount  of  moisture  still  re- 
maining in  the  stock,  until  it  finally 
emerges  from  the  dryer  soft  and 
lofty  an<l  with  its  natural  feeling 
uninjured. 

n .  Construction. — A  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  two-compart- 
ment dryer  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a). 
This  machine  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  wood  carefully  kiln- 
dricd  before  beinu  put  together,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
shrinkage  and  consequent  opening 
of  cracks  after  the  dryer  is  in  oper- 
ation, A  dryer  made  of  wood,  if 
properly  constructed,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  made  of  sheet  iron. 
since  the  wood  holds  Ihe  beat 
better  and  thus  makes  the  machine 
not  only  more  comfortable  to  work 
around,  but  more  economical  to 
operate.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  this  machine  only  one  carrying, 
or  drying,  apron  is  used;  this  is 
made  of  wire  cloth  of  i-inch  mesh 
and  runs  over  large  drums  at  each 
end  of  the  machine.  The  drums  are 
carefully  tnied  so  as  to  insure  the 
perfect  running  of  the  apron,  which 
should  not  run  over  the  edges  of  the 
drums.  The  apron  varies  in  width 
from  4  to  9  feet,  according  to  the 
size  and  capacity  of  the  machtuc. 
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In  three-  and  five-apron  dryers  there  is  considerable 
annoyance,  exi)ense,  and  delay  from  the  breaking  of  aprons, 
due  to  constant  bending  around  drums  of  small  diameter. 
This  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  done  away  with  in  the 
sing:le*apron  dryers,  owing  to  the  large  drums  over  which 
the  apron  passes.  The  apron  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  cone 
pulleys,  the  driven  one  communicating  motion  to  a  vertical 
shaft  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevel  gears.  To  the  vertical 
shaft  a  worm  is  attached,  which  works  in  connection  with  a 
worm-gear  on  the  end  of  the  drum  shaft.  The  apron  may 
be  immediately  stopped  by  irieans  of  a  lever,  which  when 
operated  withdraws  a  clutch  driving  the  worm.  The  three- 
step  cone  pulleys  allow  three  speeds  of  the  aprons  without 
changing   gears   or   pulleys,  and   this  is  ample   range    for 

ordinary  work.  The  more 
moisture  the  stock  con- 
tains, the  longer  it  will 
have  to  remain  in  the 
dryer  and.  consequently, 
the  slower  the  apron  will 
have  to  be  driven,  and 
vice  versa. 
The  drying  of  the  wool 
''"*■■  is  accomplished  by  circu- 

lating heated  air  alternately  through  the  stock  and  steam 
coils  placed  in  a  compartment  at  the  side  of  the  machine. 
The  air  is  drawn  thnmgh  the  layer  oi  stock  on  the  apron 
by  means  of  powerful  steel-blade  fans.  In  a  two-section 
dryer  there  are  four  fans,  two  in  each  compartment.  A 
Iransverse  section  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (A), 
which  illustrates  the  mode  of  circulating  the  heated  air. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  dryer  is  divided  into  two  compart* 
ments  laterally  as  well  as  transversely;  in  one  section  are 
placed  the  sicain  coils  a  that  heat  the  air.  A  fan  d  draws 
the  heated  atr  through  the  wool,  which  is  spread  on  the 
traveling  wire  apron  c.  As  the  heated  air  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  damp  wool,  the  water  is  driven  off  in  the 
form  of   steam  and   a  constant   current  of   moisture-laden 
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air  is  removed  from  the  dryer  by  means  of  a  fan  placed  in 
the  flue  d. 

The  large  fans  for  circulating  the  air  are  coupled  togelher 
by  belts,  and  are  driven  directly  from  an  overhead  counter- 
shaft, two  such  shafts  being;  required  for  driving  the  machine. 
From  the  first  countershaft,  the  apron  and  fans  are  driven; 
the  speed  should  be  about  -100  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
second  countershaft  is  driven  from  the  first  and  drives  the  self- 
feed  by  two  belts,  one  driving  the  elevating  apron  through  a 
pulley  on  a  stud,  to  which  is  fastened  a  pinion  gear  that 
drives  a  large  gear  on  the  top  roll  of  the  apron,  and  the  other 
driving  the  stripper,  or  doffer,  beater  by  a  pulley  fastened  on 
its  shaft.  Attached  to  this  shaft  is  a  sprocket  gear,  which 
drives  a  similar  sprocket  on  the  feed  carrying  a  crank  driving 
the  oscillating  comb  of  the  feed  through  a  connecting-rod. 


12.  Oporniloij  of  Soctloiinl  l>i*jer. — In  operation,  the 
slock  is  either  taken  from  the  scouring  machine  directly  or  is 
first  run  through  a  hydro-extractor,  whivh  will  be  described 
further  on,  and  then  placed  in  tlie  hopper  a  of  the  self-feed. 
[See  Fig.  3  («).]  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  traveling 
apron  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  to  keep  the  stock  pressed 
against  the  lifting  apron,  as  the  drying  apron  is  carried  out- 
side of  the  drying  chamber  and  forms  tlie  bc»ttom  of  the  self- 
feed  hopper.  The  elevating  apron  a,  takes  the  stock  and 
canHes  it  to  the  oscillating  comb  «,,  where  the  feed  is  evened 
and  any  large  bunches  of  stock  knocked  back  into  the  hopper. 
The  moist  wool  is  stripped  from  the  elevating  apron  tf,  by 
the  beater  /?,  and  deposited  on  the  traveling  wire  apron  c  on 
which  the  stock  passes  into  the  first  drying  compartment  e, 
where  the  wool  is  subjected  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  heated 
to  about  180^  F.  and  the  moisture  removed  by  the  fan  d. 
The  stock  then  passes  to  the  second  compartment  /.  where 
the  heat  is  reduced  to  110°  F.  and  the  drying  completed, 
whereupon  the  wool  is  delivered  onto  the  floor  or  into  trucks 
by  the  drj'iug  apron. 

The  dryer  here  described  is  built  either  for  carbonizing  or 
for  drying,  and  when  built  for  the  former  purpose  is  arranged 
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to  dry  the  wool  completely  in  the  first  compartment,  and  sub- 
ject it  in  the  second  compartment  to  a  dry  heat,  which  efEec- 
tually  carbonizes  the  previously  chemically  treated  vegetable 
matter  in  the  stock.  The  carbonizing  dryer  may  be  used  for 
a  wool  dryer,  but  the  ordinary  dryer  does  not  make  an  effi- 
cient carbonizer,  although  the  stock  can  be  carbonized  with 
one.  Carbonizing  requires  a  higher  heat  than  is  ordinarily 
used  for  drying,  and  the  wool  must  be  dry  before  it  is  sub- 
jected to  this  heat.  The  process  of  carbonizing  will  be 
treated  of  later. 

13.  Capacities  of  Sectional  Dryers. — The  following 
table  shows  the  capacity  of  two-compartment  dryers  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  both  for  ordinary  drying  and  for  carbonizing.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  capacity  for  carbonizing  is  much  less 
than  that  for  drying,  owing  to  the  slower  speed  at  which  the 
apron  is  necessarily  driven  in  order  to  perform  the  carboni- 
zation efficiently.  As  the  capacity  of  a  dryer  depends  on 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  stock,  the  following  capacities 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  stock  has  been  well 
hydro-extracted  and  does  not  contain  more  than  60  pounds 
of  water  per  100  pounds  of  dry  wool. 

CAPACITY     IN     POUNDS    PKll    I>AY    OP    10    HOURS 


Drying 
Pounds 


Carbonizing 
Pounds 


4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3.000 

9,000 

4,500 

Length,  Exclusive 
of  Self- Feed 

Horsepower 

Feet 

Inches 

37 
39 
39 

6 
I 
I 

II 
12 
M 

14.  Another  type  of  sectional  dryer  is  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
the  steam  coils  in  this  machine  being  placed  over  the 
carrying  apron  instead  of  in  a  compartment  at  one  side. 
In  this  case  the  fans  are  carried  in  a  horizontal  instead 
of  a  vertical  plane.     In  operation,  the  stock  is  fed  on  the 
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carrying  apron  and  passes  inio  ihe 
first  compartment  of  the  machine, 
where  the  air  heated  by  the  steam 
coils  a  is  drawn  through  the  wool 
on  the  apron  </  by  the  fan  d, 
which  also  forces  it  thruiigh  the 
wool  again,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows  showing  the  circulation  of 
the  heated  air.  The  stock  then 
passes  into  the  second  compart- 
ment of  the  dryer,  where  the  heat 
is  reduced  and  the  wool  is  sub- 
jected to  the  air  heated  by  the 
steam  coils  r  and  circulated  by 
the  fan  d,.  Besides  the  carrying 
apron,  there  is  another  apron  f, 
shown  in  Ihe  illustration,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  keep  the  stock 
from  being  blown  off  the  apron 
at  those  points  where  the  current 
of  heated  air  is  passing  upwards. 
This  apron  and  also  the  carrying 
apron  are  made  of  wire  screens, 
those  usually  employed  in  dryers 
being  about  i-inch  mesh.  The 
inlel  of  air  in  this  machine  is 
at  /,  while  a  current  of  moisture- 
laden  air  finds  its  exit  from  the 
machine  at  ,^,  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  general  direction  of  the 
afr  is  against  the  motion  of  the 
slock. 

At  A,  there  is  a  revolving 
beater  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  the  stock  before  it  leaves  the 
machine,  thus  making  it  emerge 
in  an  open  and  lofty  condition 
instead  of   in   the   more   or   less 
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matted  condition  in  which  it  is  received  from  the  washer. 
Sectional  dryers  are  sometimes  bnilt  with  more  than  two 
compartmentSt  although  two  are  sufficient  for  all  ordina 
purposes.  


I 


HYnnO-EXTR.^CTORS 

15.  IIy€lro-extruc*t<irH,  already  referred  to  in  Art.  12 
arc  not  designed  to  dry  the  stock,  but  are  Jargely  used 
for  removing  the  bulk  of  water  from  wet  wool,  cloth,  yam, 
etc.,  and  are  indispensable  to  a  dye  house  or  scouring  plant. 
In  some  mills,  the  stock  is  rinsed  in  a  rinsing  box  instead  of 
in  the  last  bowl  of  the  scouring  machine,  in  which  case  it  is' 
necessary  to  run  the  stock  through  an  extractor  before  drying 
or  sending  it  to  the  dye  house,  unless  the  rinsing  box  is  pro- 
vided Willi  a  pair  of  squeeze  rolls.  In  some  cases  when  the 
stock  is  fed  to  the  dryer  directly  from  the  squeeze  rolls  of 
the  washer,  an  extractor  is  not  necessary;  but  although  the 
squeeze  rolls  remove  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
the  production  of  the  dryer  is  reduced,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  inoistiire  that  must  be  dried  out  and  that 
could  be  much  more  rapidly  removed  by  extracting.  Stock 
that  is  run  through  a  hydro-extractor  contains  from  6  to  1*2 
per  cent,  less  moisture  than  stock  from  the  squeeze  rolls  of 
the  washer.  This  represents  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
and  heat  in  drying  the  stock,  thus  making  the  hydro- 
extractor  an  economical  machine  for  the  mill. 

Hydro-extractors  are  also  used  for  extracting  the  acid  soh 
lion  used  in  carbonizing,  before  subjecting  to  heat;    in  fact, 
atiy  place  where  it  is  desirable  to  remove  rapidly  a  large  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  saturated  raw  stock,  yarn,  or  cloth, 
the  hydro -ex  tractor  is  an  economical  machine.      When  used^l 
for  acid  work,  the  basket  of  an  extractor  should  he  galvanized^ 
or  lead-lined  so  that  the  acid  will  not  attack  and  destroy  it. 


8Er,F-RAi.AN<-i?fa   kxtk.\<;t«k 
16.     This  type  of  hydro-extractor,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  con- 
sists of  a  wrought-iron  casing  a  supported  by  standards  4. 
These  standards  are  cupped  nut  to  receive  the  ball-shaped 
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heads  of  the  supporting  rods  r,  which  lead  down  to  the  lower 
flange  of  the  casing  and  are  there  attached  by  similar  ball- 
and-socket  joints.  'Kic  necessary  adjustments  for  leveling 
the  outer  casing  and  parts  carried  by  it  are  secured  by  means 
of  tumbnckles  on  the  supporting  rods.  These  may  be 
securely  fastened  by  means  of  check-nuts. 


"w 
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The  basket  d  of  the  extractor  is  made  of  perforated  metal 
and  is  built  on  a  central  shaft  e  supported  at  the  top  by  a 
housing  {  that  rises  from  one  side  of  the  outer  casing  and 
extends  to  the  center  of  the  machine.  The  basket  is  driven 
by  a  small  steam  engine  g  carried  on  the  housing.  The 
machine  therefore  requires  no  belting  or  shafting  of  any 


kind.  The  engine  is  attached  directly  to  the  shaft  of  the 
basket,  and  the  loaded  basket  serves  as  a  flywheel  when  the 
extractor  is  in  operation.  This  allows  the  basket  to  be 
started  very  quickly,  as  no  time  is  lost  by  belt  slipping,  etCij 
and  the  machine  is  at  full  speed  in  a  few  seconds.  ' 

In  operation,  stock  saturated  with  water  or  other  liquids  is 
placed  in  the  perforated  basket  and  the  steam  admitted  t^H 
the  engine.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  basket  is  revolvine  at  ^^ 
high  rale  of  speed  and  the  water  is  being  driven  through  the 
perforated  sides  of  the  basket  by  the  centrifugal  force  gener- 
ated by  the  rapid  rotation.  The  water  removed  from  the 
basket  is  retained  by  the  outer  casing,  from  which  it  passes 
off  as  waste  water  through  a  suitable  outlet  in  the  casing. 
In  a  few  moments  the  bulk  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
stock  is  removed  and  the  machine  may  then  be  stopped. 
emptied,  and  another  lot  placed  in  the  basket.  The  extractor 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  too  long,  however,  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  too  much  moisture,  or  the  stock  will  be  rolled  and 
matted.  The  vibration  of  the  basket  is  a  feature  of  all  hydro- 
extractors  that  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  and  is  due  to  the 
wiequal  loading  of  the  heavy,  wet  material.  In  this  extractor, 
however,  the  difficulties  that  would  ordinarily  arise  because 
of  this  unavoidable  vibration  arc  ovcfLome  by  carrying  the 
entire  machine  on  movable  supports.  The  machine  is  thus 
entirely  suspended  and  is  free  to  vibrate  in  any  direction,  if 
unevenly  loaded,  thus  preserving  the  parts  in  their  original 
relation  to  one  another  without  imparling  any  of  the  shaking 
to  the  floor  or  the  building  in  which  it  is  located.  This 
manner  of  balancing  an  extractor  is  far  superior  to  the  oM 
way  of  allowing  the  basket  to  wabble,  or  gyrate,  inside  the  i 
outer  casing,  which  remained  stationary,  thus  requirin^H 
a  greater  space  between  the  basket  and  casing  and  ncccssi^^ 
tating  a  larger  machine  fcr  the  same  capacity.  The  self- 
balancing  hydro-extractor  is  made  in  various  sizes,  wi 
baskets  from  ^0  to  M  inches  in  diameter.  The  speed 
at  which  they  run  vary  from  1.000  revolutions  per  minute 
tor  a  30-inch,  to  850  or  900  revolutions  per  minute  for 
54-incb,  basket. 
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17.  While  this  machine  is  not  of  the  self-balancing  type, 
[but  instead  has  a  grating  basket,  many  of  them  are  in  use 
and  give  excellent  satisfaction.  One  advantage  of  this  type 
is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  load  and  unload,  as  there  is 
□either  housing  nor  shaft  in  the  way,  the  entire  top  of  the 
machine  being  opeu  and  clear.  This  fact  renders  the  capacity 
of  the  machine  larger  than  that  of  a  self-balancing  extractor. 


Pio.  e 


The  machine  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  6,  consists  of  an 
outer  casing  a  enclosing  a  perforated  basket  6,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  spindle  r  and  rotates  on  the  pivot  d.  A  ptU- 
ley  e  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  motion 
^  being  imparted  to  the  basket  by  means  of  a  belt  passing 
round  this  pulley,  to  which  it  is  guided  from  a  driving  shaft 
by  means  of  two  guide  pulleys,  the  one  shown  being  marked  /. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  vibration  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
a  certain  freedom  of  motion,  the  pivot  box  is  supported  by 
rubber  cushions  g  carried  in  a  gland  h.  That  the  machine 
may  be  stopped  quickly,  a  brake  shoe  j  is  arranged  to  be 
pressed  against  the  pulley  e  by  means  of  a  brake  lever  k. 
The  working  parts  of  the  machine  are  all  enclosed  in  a 
water-tight,  cast-iron  trough,  or  casing,  which  is  bolted  to  the' 
floor  under  the  extractor;  but  where  this  machine  is  to  be 
erected  in  basements  they  are  carried  in  a  bedplate  set  on 
masonwork. 

In  operation,  the  stock  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  the 
basket  b,  which  if  unevenly  loaded  gyrates  within  the  casing  a 
until  a  speed  is  attained  that  makes  it  assume  an  upright 
position.  The  water  thrown  from  the  stock  is  retained  by 
the  casing  and  finds  an  exit  through  the  outlet  at  /. 
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INTKODUCTION 

1.  Objects. — Burr  iilcklnir,  or  burring,  is  the  first 
opuratiun  through  which  ihu  wool  passes  after  it  has  been 
scoured  and  dried,  except  in  some  cases  where  it  is  run 
Ibrough  a  daster  immediately  after  the  drying.  When  this  is 
done,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  stock  open 
and  lofty,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  burr  picker,  than 
for  the  sake  of  the  small  amount  of  dust  that  is  removed. 
The  primary  object  of  burr  picking  is  to  remove  all  the  burrs 
and  vegetable  matter  possible  before  the  stock  is  passed  to 
the  carding  machines.  Under  the  head  of  burrs,  varions 
particles  of  vegetable  matter  th:it  become  attached  to  the 
fleece  during  the  life  of  the  sheep  are  included,  although  a 
burr  is  really  a  vegetable  seed  or  husk  covered  with  sharp 
spines,  or  prickles.  Besides  actual  burrs,  the  wool  often 
contains  twigs,  straws,  chafT,  etc.,  which,  together  with  finely 
divided  vegetable  matter,  as  crumbled  leaves  and  organic 
dust,  is  commonly  known  as  shivos. 

The  nature  of  the  burrs  found  in  wool  varies  greatly  with 
the  locality  in  which  the  wool  is  grown.  Probably  the  worst 
wools  in  this  respect  are  those  coming  from  South  America, 
notably  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  These  wools  are  infested  with  a  spiral- 
shaped  burr  from  h  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  curled 
up  somewhat  like  a  snail's  shell.  They  arc  extremely 
difficult  to  remove,  since  ihey  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
wool  and  often  are  broken  into  small  pieces  before  losing 
their  tiold  on  the  fibers.     These  arc  the  worst  burrs  known; 
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other  wools  contain  in  comparison  but  few  burrs  and.  those 
generally  of  a  kind  much  more  easily  removed.  The  burrs 
in  this  class  of  wool  are  often  called  mestizo  burrs,  this 
name  being  given  on  account  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  sheep 
of  that  locality. 

2.  If  the  burrs  are  not  removed  from  the  wool  they  are 
broken  into  innumerable  small  particles  during  the  operation 
of  carding,  which,  remaining  in  the  roving,  make  hard  bunches 
that  cause  the  yam  to  spin  unevenly  and  to  have  an  irreg- 
ular, rough  appearance,  which  is  characterized  as  twltty. 
Small  particles  of  vegetable  matter  thus  passing  through 
all  of  the  manufacturing  processes  and  occurring  in  the 
cloth  are  known  under  various  terms;  as,  specks,  motes, 
burls,  etc.  These  must  be  picked  out  by  hand;  and  in 
some  cases  this  causes  bad  holes  to  be  made  in  the  cloth, 
which  must  be  mended.  Vegetable  matter  will  not  absorb 
dye  stuffs  in  the  same  proportion  as  wool  fibers;  conse- 
quently, it  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  piece-dyed  cloths  as 
specks  of  a  lighter  color.  Burrs  in  the  wool  are  also  a  great 
detriment  to  the  cards,  as  they  tend  to  dull,  bei^d,  and  other- 
wise injure  the  card  clothing  and  also  choke  up  the  card  so 
that  stripping,  or  cleaning,  is  necessitated  much  oftener  than 
would  otherwise  be  required. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  burrs  are 
matted  with  the  fibers  and  must  be  torn  from  them  with  con- 
siderable force,  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  burr 
picker;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  cling  so  tenaciously  that  the 
burr  picker  removes  a  considerable  amount  of  wool  with  the 
burrs.  Another  object  of  the  burr  picker,  although  of  a  sec- 
ondary nature,  is  to  open  the  wool  and  leave  it  in  a  more 
lofty  condition  for  the  carding  machines.  This  saves  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  on  the  cards,  which  would 
otherwise  be  strained  in  opening  out  bunches  of  wool  that 
were  matted. 
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TYPES   OF   BURR    PICKERS 


PARKIiritST  BLim   PICKER 

,  A  very  effective  machine  (or  removing  the  burrs  from 
L  kno\^'n  as  the  improved  PiirkliitrHt  hnrr  ]tl<>ker,  is 
rn  in  Figs.  1  and  2;  Ftjf.  .3  illustrates  the  working  parts. 
'constructioQ  and  operation  of  this  machine  are  such  as 
pve  the  greatest  cleaning  effect  on  the  wool  with  the 
i  possible  damage  to  the  fiber.  The  machine  is  of  solid 
jtniction.  the  framework  being  made  of  iron,  with  the 
iption  of  a  few  minor  parts,  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
constructed  of  wood.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  have 
jrorking  parts  firmly  adjusted  and  free  running,  since  the 
\  speed  necessary  in  a  burr  picker,  together  with  the 
e  number  of  parts  in  motion,  render  it  a  machine  requir- 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  for  driving  purposes. 

t  Const  met  lob. — The  stock  is  fed  to  the  machine 
in  ordinary  form  of  slatted  feed-apron  a  that  runs  on 
tn'ood  rolls,  the  first  roll  being  provided  with  a  screw 

ttment  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  drawn  back  and  the 
1  tightened,  should  it  become  slack  through  stretching 
tear.  The  feed-rolls  i>  are  fitted  with  steel  cockspur  teeth, 
|iat  large  burrs  are  not  broken  into  minute  particles,  but 
ptock  is  held  loosely  and  is  not  injured  while  the  picker 
iider  opens  it  out.  The  cockspur  teeth  are  made  sepa- 
ly  and  are  securely  fastened  in  grooves  cut  around  the 
[•rolls.  The  rows  of  teeth  are  about  1  inch  apart  and  the 
\i  of  the  upper  roll  pass  between  those  of  the  lower  roll. 
I  teeth  of  each  roll  being  curved  back  from  the  direction 
rtiich  the  roll  rotates,  the  stock  is  held  firmly  while  at  the 
time  the  feed-rolls  do  not  become  wound  and  choked 
stock,  as  is  liable   to  occur  with    rolls  covered  with 
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ight.  or  pin,  teeth.  In  some  machines  the  top  feed-roll  is 
IrivensliRhtlyfasterthan  the  bottom  roll,  so  that  the  latter  will 
pep  the  top  feed-roll  clear  of  wool  and  prevent  its  winding. 
be  picking  cylinder  c  I'unntng  upwards  will,  in  this  case, 
Sep  the  bottom  roll  clean,  but,  should  the  picking  cylinder 
tn  downwards,  the  bottom  feed-roll  should  run  faster  than 
le  top  one. 

5.  The  picking  cylinder  c  is  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
le  wool  as  it  is  held  by  the  feed-rolls  and  for  conveying  it 
Dm  them  to  the  burr  cylinders.  It  is  constructed,  in  this 
cker,  with  ten  cross-bars  securely  fastened  to  spiders 
tached  to  the  picking  cylinder  shaft,  which  may  be  con- 
dered  as  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine.  The  cross-bars 
e  set  with  steel  teeth,  which  are  dovetailed  into  them  in 
ich  a  manner  as  to  be  securely  fastened.  As  indicated  by 
le  arrow,  the  picking  cylinder  of  this  machine  runs  npwards 
1st  the  feed-rolls  and  combs  out  the  wool,  making  it  ready 
r  the  burr  cylinders. 

The  two  burr  cylinders  d,  r  in  this  machine  are  located  over 
e  picking  cylinder  and  are  of  the  steel-ring  variety.  Some 
irr  pickers  have  only  one  burr  cylinder.  Most  burr  rolls 
e  made  by  winding  Garnett  wire  in  a  spiral  groove  cut 
ound  the  roll.  The  steel-ring  burr  cylinders,  which  are 
ncnewhat  better  than  the  wire-wound  rolls,  are  made  of 
teal  rings  with  the  teeth  cut  on  them.  These  rings  are 
lipped  on  a  smooth  cylinder,  or  roll,  packing  rings  being 
Qserted  between  the  rings  to  keep  them  an  even  distance 
art.  A  varying  number  of  rings  per  inch  may  be  used, 
pending  on  the  fineness  of  the  stock  that  is  being  burr- 
cked.  The  whole  is  fastened  securely  and  makes  the  best 
Dd  of  a  burr  roll,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  injury  and.  if 
unaged,  can  be  readily  repaired.  The  construction  of  burr 
lis  and  burr  wire  will  be  explained  later. 
In  connection  with  the  burr  cylinders  there  are  t%vo  burr 
lards  i/,,<r,.  These  are  small  rolls  in  which  eight  steel 
ftdes  are  placed  in  slots  cut  lengthwise  of  the  roll.  In 
teration,  the  wool  sinks  into  the  crevices,  or  spaces,  between 
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the  teeth  in  the  burr  cylinders  and  is  thus  securely  beld,_ 
while  the  burrs  remainiDg  more  or  less  on  the  surface  ai 
knocked  out  by  ihe  blades  of  the  burr  (ruards,  which  are  set^ 
close  to  Ihe  surfaces  of  the  burr  cylinders.     Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  that  there  is  no  contact  between  the  burr 
guards  and  cylinders,  as  the  latter  would  be  ruined.     The 
wool  is  removed  from   the   burr  cylinders  by  the  brush  /, 
which  consists  of  four  wooden  cross-bars  set  with  stiff  bristU 
from  1i  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  supported  by  spiders  fast-" 
ened  to  a  central  shaft.     The  brush  delivers  the  wool  to  the 
beater^  by  means  of  the  current  of  air  that  it  produces. 


6.  The  beater  is  a  square,  box-like  drum  built  U| 
from  a  central  shaft  and  having  four  blades  attached;  its 
object  is  to  beat  out  such  loose  material  as  dust,  shives,  etc., 
which  will  then  fall  through  (he  screen  ^,  placed  under  the 
beater.  Some  machines  have  two  beaters,  as  shown  ii 
Figs.  1  and  2;  others  only  one,  as  shown  at  j^.  Fig.  3;  while' 
sometimes  they  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  beaters 
are  placed  at  the  spout,  where  the  wool  leaves  the  machine, 
and,  as  the  stock  at  this  point  is  opened  out  nicely,  they 
easily  remove  a  large  amount  of  finely  divided  dirt  that  has 
escaped  the  previous  operations  and  that  would  oiherwii 
pass  through  the  machine  with  the  wool. 

A  large  blower,  or  fan,  //  is  placed  on  Ihe  floor  at  the  rej 
of  the  machine  and  creates  a  draft  through  the  screen 
which  is  placed  opposite  the  feed-rolls,  the  object  being 
remove  light  dirt  and  dust  from  the  wool  and  discharge  it 
outside  of  the  mil!  through  suitable  pipes.  The  blower  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  iron  box  in  which  a  six-bladed  fan  is 
mounted  on  suitable  bearings.  One  imjiorlant  advantage  of 
locating  the  blower  for  a  burr  picker  on  the  floor  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine,  is  that  an  under  draft  is  secured,  which 
is  an  important  factor  in  cleaning  stock.  The  current  of  air 
in  this  case  does  not  hinder  the  fall  of  the  heavy  particles 
of  dirt  shaken  from  the  stock  by  the  picker  cylinder  bnt 
rather  assists  it.  and  such  dirt  is  therefore  readily  deposited 
beneath  the  screen,  or  grate,  r,,  which  is  placed  under  the 


ine  cylinder,  while  the  lighter  dust  is  drawn  away 
ugfa  the  screen  r,  by  the  blower. 

,  The  top  of  this  machine  is  so  airanged  that  it  swings 
:.  carrying  ihe  brush  with  it.  This  is  a  great  advantage 
caning  the  machine,  as  it  exposes  the  burr  cylinders  and 
*ds  so  that  they  may  be  easily  cleaned  and  made  ready 
the  next  lot  of  wool.  Fig.  1  shows  the  bonnet  A  laid 
:  on  the  feed-apron  and  the  burr  cylinders  exposed, 
machine  is  provided  with  hinged  doors,  located  under 
feed-apron,  for  cleaning  ibc  spact-  under  the  picking 
ider,  which  can  lie  quickly  cleaned  between  lots,  as  the 
rs  can  be  opened  without  removing  screws  or  bolts. 
ing  brushes  are  placed  under  the  screens  beneath  the 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them.  There  is  also  a 
ih  for  cleaning  the  screen  at  the  rear  of  the  picker  cylin- 
which  if  clogged  hinders  the  draft  of  the  blower.  This 
en  sometimes  becomes  coated  with  a  gummy  substance; 

Sjr  wool  is  used  it  must  then  be  taken  out  and  washed 
Ja,  potash,  or  any  compound  that  will  cut  the  grease. 
re  are  also  small  haudholcs  .i^,  for  cleaning  the  spaces 
sr  the  beater  screens  and  for  removing  the  fine  dirt  and 
es  that  fall  through  them. 

t  Drivlnir* — The  driving  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
■  picker  will  be  readily  understond  by  the  following 
ription  in  connection  with  Kigs.  1  and  2:  The  main 
I  of  the  machine  is  fitted  with  tight  and  loose  driving 
eys  f,  and  all  working  parts  are  belted  from  the  main 
t.  Only  one  bell  is  required  to  drive  the  machine, 
spt  on  the  large  size  (4S-inch  width)  where  a  double 
c  is  used,  that  is,  a  tight  pulley  on  each  side  of  the 
hine  driven  from  a  countershaft  on  which  tight  and  loose 
eys  are  arranged.  The  front  burr  cylinder  is  driven  by  a 
Bch  pulley  r,  on  the  picker  shaft,  which  drives  a  l*i-inch 
ey  dt  on  the  front  burr-cylinder  shaft.  This  drive  is 
ten  in  Fig.  2.  The  rear  burr  cylinder  is  driven  on  the 
ir  side  of  the  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  by  a  fli-inch 
ey  c,  on  the  main  shaft,  which  drives  a  16-inch  pulley  Ct 
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on  the  shaft  of  the  rear  burr  cylinder.  The  blower  is  driv< 
by  a  17-inch  pulley  <■.  on  the  main  shaft,  which  drives  a  6-inc 
pulley  A,  on  the  blower  shaft,  also  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

The  two  burr  guards  are  driven  by  a  17-inch  pulley  c, 
the  main  shaft,  which  drives  two  pulleys  i^,,  </»  on  the  burr- 
guard  shafts,  the  pulley  on  the  front  burr-guard  shaft  being 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  the  pulley  on  the  rear  burr-guard 
shaft  being  5  inches  in  diameter;  these  pulleys  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  A  driving  pulley  A„  10  inches  in  diameter,  on  the 
blower  shaft  drives  an  H-inch  pulley  jp,  on  the  first  beater  shaft 
with  a  crossed  belt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  machine  the  two  beaters  are  connected  by  a 
belt  and  S-inch  pulleys  ^„^„  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     A  lO-inch 
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pulley  *,  on  the  blower  shaft  drives  a  7-inch  pulley  /.  on  the 
shaft  of  the  brush  with  a  crossed  belt.  The  driving  of  the 
feed-rolls  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  and  is  as  follows:  A  4i-inch 
pulley  r,  on  the  picker-cylinder  shaft  drives  a  pulley  j, 
24  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  stud  /,  sec  Fig-  4.  A  pinion 
gear  /,  with  15  teeth,  fastened  to  the  pulley  /,  drives  an 
intermediate  gear  /„  which  in  turn  meshes  with  a  150-tooth 
gear  (i,  fastened  to  the  bottom  feed-roll  shaft.  The  top  and 
bottom  feed-rolls  are  coupled  together  with  l.'V-tooth  gears  ^. 
and  *,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  as  sliown  in  Fig. 
the  gear  on  the  bottom  feed-roll  shaft  also  driving  a  17-toot 
intermediate  <?,  which  drives  a  17-tooth  gear  a,  on  the  front 
apron-roll  shaft,  thus  driving  the  feed-apron. 
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9,  Devio*  for  8to|ii>iiier  Feeil. — There  is  a  device  on 
this  machine  for  sloppin;^  tbe  feed-rolls  and  apron  without 

H  stopping  the  whole  machine;  this  allows  the  operator  to  stop 
the  delivery  of  wool  lo  (he  picking  cylinder  immediately  when 
anything  wrong  is  seen  with  the  working  of  the  machine. 
The  mechanism  is  simple  and  efTeclive.  A  lever  marked  X-, 
Fig.  4,  is  pivoted  on  the  stud  /.  The  pinion  gear  /,  is  loose 
on  this  stud,  as  is  also  the  pulley/     The  gear/,  is  loose  on  a 

H  stud  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  k.  Thus,  when  the 
lever  is  raised,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  held  in  that 
position  by  the  slot  at  /■,.  the  gear  /,  will  be  withdrawn  from 
contact  with  the  gear  b,;  this  stops  alt  motion  of  the  feed-rolls 
and  apron.  The  slots  >{■„  /■,  are  cut  in  a  piece  of  steel  bolted 
to  the  side  of  Ihe  feed-trough  and  hold  the  lever  firm  when 

H  the  pinion  is  in  or  out  of  contact  with  the  gear  6,. 
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10.  Operntlon. — In  operation,  the  stock  is  spread  evenly 
on  the  feed-apron  a.  Fig.  A.  either  by  hand  or  by  an  auto- 
matic or  scU-fccd,  and  is  tarried  forwards  to  the  pair  of  cock- 
spur  feed-rolls  b.  The  wool  is  held  by  the  feed-rolls  and  is 
combed  and  opened  out  by  the  rotating  picking  cylinder  *:, 
which  revolves  upwards  past  the  feed-rolls.  The  picking 
cylinder  carries  the  wool  lo  Ihe  biirr  cylinders  rf,  e,  and  the 
stock  is  deposited  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  teeth 
on  the  burr  cylinders,  while  the  burrs  lie  on  the  surface  and 
are  knocked  off  into  the  burr  box  d,  by  the  burr  guards.  The 
passage  of  the  material  from  the  feed-rolls  to  the  picking 
cylinder  and  from  the  picking  cylinder  to  the  burr  cylinders, 
the  cylinders  being  in  rapid  rotation,  results  in  the  wool 
being  beaten,  drawn,  and  opened,  the  burrs  gradually  being 
thrown  to  the  outside  and  ultimately  hanging  loosely  from 
the  burr  cylinders  from  which  they  are  easily  knocked  by 
ihc  burr  guards. 

11.  It  may  be  said  with  regard  to  this  machine  that  the 
burr  guard  *-,  docs  not  throw  the  bnrrs  clear  of  the  machine,  as 
does  the  guard  (/,.  but  instead  throws  them  either  on  to  the 
first  burr  cylinder,  where  they  then  come  under  the  action 
of  rf„  or  else  into  the  picking  cylinder,  where,  unless  they  faU 
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through  the  grate,  they  are  carried  around  until  again  brou^^t 
under  the  action  of  the  burr  cylinders. 

12.  All  dirt  ihal  is  knocked  from  the  wool  by  the  piclnnj 
cylinder  c,  if  heavy,  fails  through  the  grate,  or  screen,  c,  into 
the  space  underneath,  whence  it  can  be  reraoved  periodically 
by  opening  a  hinged  door  underneath  the  feed-apron  of  the 
machine.  If  the  dirt  is  light,  as  dust  and  shivcs  always  are, 
it  is  removed  by  the  blower  A  through  the  screen  f,  and  blowa 
outside  of  ihe  mill  through  a  suiliiblc  pipe.  The  wool  fiber 
is  removed  from  the  burr  cylinders  (i,r  by  the  rotating  brush  / 
and  passed  along  by  the  current  of  air  generated  by  the  brush 
to  the  beater  ,^,  which  revolves  at  a  rapid  rate  and  beats  much 
loose  matter  that  has  escaped  the  pre\nous  operations  through 
the  screen  g;  into  the  space  underneath,  whence  it  may  be 
removed  through  the  handholc  .?.. 

Two  beaters  are  of  great  value  for  fine  stock  and  also  for 
knitting  stock,  but  for  ordinary  wool  one  of  them  is  some' 
times  removed.  Frequently  when  long-stapled  stock,  such 
as  carpet  and  other  coarse  wool,  is  being  run  through  the 
burr  picker,  both  beaters  are  removed.  After  passing  through 
the  beaters,  the  stock  is  conveyed  by  a  suitable  pipe  to  the^H 
gauze  room,  where  it  is  ready  for  the  next  process.  ^1 

13.  In  Fig.  3,  a  steel  straightedge,  or  knife,  is  placed 
at  /,  to  prevent  the  stock  from  winding  around  the  brush  and 
also  to  keep  the  bristles  of  the  brush  clean.  At  rf,  a  similar 
knife  is  placed  to  prevent  the  burrs  that  arc  knocked  out  by 
the  burr  guard  (/,  from  flying  back  into  the  burr  cylinder  rf, 
A  guard  <•,  is  placed  over  the  burr  guard  r,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  wool  removed  from  the  burr  cylinder  d  by  the  rotating 
brush  from  falling  on  the  burr  guard  e-,  and  being  thrown 
on  the  picking  cylinder  e.  ^h 

14.  Burr  CyllntlerB. — Most  mills  are  equipped  with^^ 
two  sets  of  burr  cylinders — a  coarse  set  for  coarse  stock,  and 
a  fine  set  for  finer  stock.  The  necessity  for  this  is  that  if  a 
cylinder  with  coarse  teeth  on  it  is  used  {or  fine  stock, 
much  of  the  wool  will  be  pulled  from  it  and  cast  out.  Good 
burr  picking  removes  the  burrs  and  as  little  of  the  stock  with 
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t  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cylinders  covered  with 
me  set  teeth  are  used  for  coarse  stock,  the  wool  will  not 
>enetrate  into  the  spaces  between  the  steel  rings  of  teeth, 
nd  there  is  danger  of  the  fiber  being  broken  and  of  a  good 
ieal  of  wool  beinj;  knocked  into  the  burr  box  by  the  guards. 
The  ordinary  type  of  burr  cylinder  is  made  of  iron,  and 
ifier  being  trued  has  a  continuous  spiral,  or  helical,  groove 
W  around  it.  A  specially  prepared  toothed  wire  is  wound 
ound  the  cylinder  in  the  groove  cut  on  it  and  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  wire  carefully  staked  in  order  to  hold 
Ihe  wire  firm.  The  roll  is  then  ground  to  a  true  surface. 
the  burr  wire  used  for  the  burr  rolls  of  pickers  has  a  flat  lop; 
Fig.  5  two  kinds  are  shown,  one  with  a  long  and  one  with 
short  top.  The  short-top  wire  is  suitable  for  fine,  short 
wool,   while    the   long-top  wire   is   especially  adapted    for 
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Dnger  and  coarser  wool.  This  wire  is  drawn  from  fine  steel 
md  is  made  with  a  rib,  or  flange,  at  the  base,  so  that  when 
itaked  into  the  cylinder  the  metal  will  crowd,  or  overlap,  the 
lase  of  the  wire,  thus  holding  it  firm.  The  teeth  are  all  cut 
D  tlie  wire  before  it  is  wound  on  the  cylinder.  Gamett  wire, 
ts  this  wire  is  commonly  called,  takes  its  name  from  that 
f  the  inventor,  who  first  used  it  on  machines  for  tearing  up 
Bgs  in  the  preparation  of  shoddy  and  mungo.  Old  burr 
X)lls,  and  other  cylinders  that  are  covered  with  burr,  or 
imilar.  wire  may  be  recovered  when  damaged  or  worn  out. 
This  type  is  known  as  the  wire-wound  roll,,  but  in  the 
'arkhurst  picker  a  special  type  known  as  the  steel-ring  burr 
cylinder  is  used.  The  teeth  for  this  roll  are  cut  on  a  solid 
Reel  ring  with  a  hole  of  the  exact  diameter  to  be  slipped 
Dn  a  smooth  iron  roll.     The  rings  of  teeth  are  kept  apart  by 
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being  alternated  with  packing  rings  of  the  proper  thickness 
that  have  no  teeth,  the  whole  being  firmly  secured.  The 
advantage  of  this  roll  is  that  it  can  be  repaired  without 
rewinding,  as  is  necessary  with  the  wire-wound  rolls. 

15.  Speeds. — With  regard  to  the  speeds  of  the  various 
working  parts  of  the  burr  picker,  it  may  be  said  that  high 
speeds  are  very  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  burrs.  The  following  list  gives  the 
speeds  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Parkhurst  picker,  and  may 
be  figured  by  the  student  with  the  data  previously  given  ia 
regard  to  the  driving  of  the  parts: 

Picking  cylinder     .    .     450  revolutions  per  minute 

Front  burr  cylinder   .     337  revolutions  per  minute 

Rear  burr  cylinder  267  revolutions  per  minute 

Blower     1,275  revolutions-'fJ^mlnute^^i. 

Beaters 1,593  revolutions  per  minute     ** 

Front  burr  guard   .    .1,912  revolutions  per  minute 

Rear  burr  guard     .    .  1,530  revolutions  per  minute 

Brush, 1,821  revolutions  per  minute 

Feed-rolls 8i  revolutions  per  minute 

16.  This  picker  is  built  in  four  widths;  viz.,  24-inch, 
30-inch,  40-inch,  and  48-inch.  The  production  of  the  48-inch 
machine  is  from  4,000  to  6,000  pounds  per  day  according  to 
the  amount  of  stock  placed  on  the  feed-apron,  and  also  to  the 
number  of  times  the  stock  is  run  through  the  machine,  which 
depends  on  the  amount  of  burrs  in  the  stock,  once  being 
usually  sufficient.  This  burr  picker  requires  from  3  to 
10  horsepower,  depending  on  the  width  of  the  machine,  and 
should  be  driven  with  at  least  a  5-inch  belt. 


SARGENT  BIJUK  PICKER 

17.  In  Fig.  fi,  a  burr  picker  known  as  the  Sargrent 
multiplex  burr  picker  is  shown  with  a  self-feed  attached. 
This  machine  works  on  practically  the  same  principle  as  the 
Parkhurst  picker.  The  wool  is  opened  by  a  picking  cylinder 
and  is  deposited  on  a  pair  of  burr  cylinders  covered  with 
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burr  wire,  where  the  burrs  are  removed  by  means  of  burr 

guards  in  the  usual  manner.  The  machine  is  constructed, 
however,  somewhat  differently  from  the  Parkhurst  picker. 
The  burr  cylinders  and  guards  are  placed  opposite  the  feed- 
rolls  instead  of  ovef  the  picking  cylinder.  The  fan,  or 
blower,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  machine  instead  of  on  the 
floor  behind  the  machine.  It  removes  light  dirt  and  dust 
from  the  stock  and  discharges  it  outside  of  the  mill  by 
means  of  a  suitable  pipe  in  the  usual  manner,  but  as  the  fan 
is  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  it  creates  an  over  draft  instead 
of  an  under  draft  through  the  machine. 

The  stock  is  fed  on  a  slatted  feed-apron  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  seif-feed.  The  wool  is  taken  by  the  feed-rolls  and 
delivered  to  a  picking  cylinder  similar  in  construction  to  that 
of  the  Parkhurst  picking  cylinder,  but  which  runs  past  the 
feed-rolls  downwards  instead  of  upwards.  The  stock  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  picking  cylinder  and  the  grid,  or 
rack,  underneath  it,  through  which  drops  a  large  amount  of 
dirt  that  can  be  subsequently  removed.  The  wool  is  then 
taken  by  the  burr  cylinders  and  sinks  into  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  teeth,  while  the  burrs  lie  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  cylinder  and  are  knocked  off  by  the  burr  guards.  The 
lower  burr  guard  running  in  connection  with  the  first  bun- 
cylinder  throws  the  burrs  on  the  floor  behind  the  machine, 
while  the  upper  guard  throws  the  burrs  from  the  upper  burr 
cylinder  into  a  receptacle  on  the  top  of  the  machine.  The 
burr  cylinders  are  stripped  by  a  brush  similar  to  that  of  the 
Parkhurst  burr  picker,  and  the  stock  blown  to  the  gauze 
room  by  the  current  of  air  generated  by  the  rotating  brush. 
The  speeds  of  the  different  parts  of  this  machine  should  be 
about  the  same  as  those  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  Park- 
hurst picker. 

The  self-feed  shown  attached  to  the  burr  picker  illustrated 
in  Fig.  0  is  known  as  the  Stirjreiit  low  feed.  This  self- 
feed  is  adapted  for  burr  pickers,  cone  and  carbonizing  dusters, 
mixing  pickers,  or  any  similar  machine. 
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B1N«L.K     HURR-CYLIMIEK     PICKER 

A  burr  picker  with  but  one  burr  cylinder  instead  of 


two  IS  very  popular  with  mills  using  wools  with  few  burrs. 
but  in  case  of  very  hurry  stock  it  is  customarr  to  run  it 
through  a  single  burr-cylinder  machine  several  times,  so  as 
to  be  sure  thai  the  burrs  are  all  removed,  since  Uiis  machine 
is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  double  burr-cylinder  machines 
previously  described. 

-°^  * . 


_^ 


I 


Pia.7 

A  section  of  a  single  burr-cylinder  machine  is  shown  in 
Pig;.  7;  its  operation  is  as  follows:  The  stuck  is  fed  in  the 
usual  manner  on  a  slatted  feed-apron  a.  from  which  it  is 
taken  and  fed  to  the  machine  by  the  cockspur  feed-rolls  (i. 
The  picking;  cylinder  c  then  lakes  the  stock  and  carries  it 
over  the  rack  rf,  thus  shaking  oul  the  loose  dirt,  which  drops 
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through  into  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  from  which 
It  may  be  removed.  The  wool  is  then  deposited  on  the 
burr  cylinder  c.  where  the  burrs  are  removed  and  cast  on  to. 
the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  machine  by  the  burr  guard  fS 
The  wool  ia  removed  from  the  burr  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  rotating  brush  g,  which  also  generates  a  current  of 
air  for  delivering  the  stock  through  the  pipe  A  to  the  gauze 
room.  A  constant  current  of  air  is  maintained  in  the 
machine  by  the  bluwer  /,  which  draws  the  dust  through 
the  screen  k  (which  retains  the  wool)  and  conveys  it  to  the 
outside  of  the  mill  through  the  pipe  /.  The  inlets  for  the  air 
are  under  the  feed-rolls  and  at  the  back  of  the  machine  under 
the  burr  guard. 


GOlJUAim     BUUIl     PICKEU 

19.  The  Oolldurd,  ur  Curtis  uud  Marble,  burrj 
picker  is  favorably  known  to  the  trade  and  is  found  ini 
some  of  the  best  mills.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  in  section 
in  Fig.  0.  The  machine  is  constructed  with  the  same 
objects  in  view  as  these  previously  described;  namely,  toJ 
remove  burrs,  shives,  dust,  and  other  foreign  matter  from 
the  wool,  and  also  to  open  the  stock  and  make  it  lofty  for  the 
cards  without  breaking  or  injuring  the  fiber. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  is  somewhat  different  from' 
the  burr  pickers  previously  described,  but  still  the  same 
general  features  are  present;  i.  e.,  opening  the  wool  with  a 
picking  cylinder  and  delivering  it  to  burr  cylinders,  from 
which  it  is  stripped  by  a  rotating  brush,  the  burrs  being 
removed  by  burr  guards. 

20.  Construction. — The  feed-rolls  are  set  with  cock4 
spur  teeth,  which  hold  the  wool  securely  while  the  teeth  of 
the  picking  cylinder  thoroughly  open  it.  The  bottom  feed- 
roll  is  stripped  by  the  picking  cylinder,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  chance  of  the  stock  winding  around  the  top  feed- 
roll,  this  roll  is  driven  faster  than  the  bottom  roll;  thus,  the 
wool  is  cleaned  from  the  back  of  the  cockspur  teeth  on  the'] 
top  feed-roll  by  the  points  of  the  teeth  on  the  bottom  roll.] 
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The  feed-apron  and  feed-rolls  in  this  raachine  may  be  stopped 
by  means  of  a  lever  without  stopping  the  rest  of  the  machine, 
as  described  in  the  case  of  the  other  burr  pickers. 

21.  The  picking  cyllntler  is  composed  of  sixteen  cross- 
bars, which  are  attached  to  spiders  fastened  to  the  main 
shaft  of  the  machine.  The  cross-bars  are  filled  with  round- 
pointed  teeth  of  steel,  which  are  placed  staggered,  so  that  at 
each  revoUition  of  the  cylinder  the  teeth  cover  every  sixteenth 
inch  of  the  w^idlh  of  the  machine.  Above  the  picker  cylinder 
is  a  perforated  brass  screen  fastened  to  an  iron  frame  and 
held  in  place  by  buttons,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed 
for  cleaning.  This  screen  has  perforations  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  fine  dust  and  dirt  to  be  removed  from  the  wool 
through  it.  The  screen  is  removable  to  give  access  to  the 
picker  cylinder  for  cleaning  or  other  purposes. 

Beneath  the  picker  cylinder  is  a  grate,  or  grid,  made  of 
angular  iron  bars.  This  grate  is  made  especially  firm  and 
will  not  bend  out  of  shape:  thus,  the  spaces  between  the  bars 
of  the  grate  are  always  the  same.  The  grate  is  made  tine 
enough  so  that  loss  of  wool  is  avoided,  but  the  heavy  dirt, 
shives,  etc..  are  allowed  to  drop  through  I't.  The  grate  is 
hinged  at  the  rear  and  may  be  lowered  in  order  to  clean  it 
and  the  picking  cylinder  between  different  lots  of  wool. 

At  the  rear  of  the  picking  cylinder,  two  burr  cylinders  are 
built  up  on  central  shafts  with  alternale  steel-toothed  rings 
and  solid  packing  rings.  These  burr  rolls  should  be  made 
of  the  right-sized  toothed  rings,  or  burr  wire,  to  suit  the 
class  of  wool  that  Is  being  operated  on,  and  should  be 
spaced  fine  or  coarse  to  suit  the  same.  The  burr  cylinders 
in  the  ("urtis  and  Marble  pickers  are  not  of  the  same  size,  as 
they  are  in  the  machines  previously  described,  but  one  is 
smaller  and  works  over  the  larger  one — running  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  larger  burr  cylinder  is  provided 
with  a  burr  guard  that  knocks  the  burrs  from  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  Working  in  conjunction  with  this  burr  guard 
is  a  smaller  one.  which  prevents  the  burrs  and  other  refuse 
from  being  carried  over  on  to  the  brush  cover.    On  tbis 


win  be  ready  for  carding.  This  may  be  auached  to  the  pickef* 
when  desired.  The  olk-r  consists  of  a  revolving  brush  that 
throws  the  oil  supplied  by  a  tank  over  the  wool  as  it  passes 
from  the  picker.  Oiling  wool  by  mechanical  devices,  either 
at  the  picker  spout  or  elsewhere,  is  not  generally  approved 
by  the  trade.     Oilers  afford  an  easy  means  of  lubricatini 
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cheap  stock,  but  arc  seldom  used  on  fine  stock,  as  will  be 
explained  in  another  Section. 

23.  Opcrutlou. — [n  operation,  the  stock  is  fed  to  the 
traveling  aprun  cither  by  hand  or  by  a  self-feed.  The 
apron  a.  Fig.  9,  carries  the  wool  to  the  cockspur  feed- 
rolls  b  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  loosely  held  while  being 
combed  and  opened  out  by  the  picker  cylinder  c.  The  wool 
is  thus  opened  out  at  the  start  and  the  burrs  and  dirt 
loosened.  The  picker  cylinder  revolves  upwards  past  the 
feetl-rolls  and  carries  the  wool  to  the  large  burr  cylinder  d. 
The  exhaust  fan,  or  blower,  e  on  the  top  of  the  machine 
creates  a  strong  draft  of  air,  which  removes  loose  and  small 
particles  of  dirt  through  the  perforated  brass  screen  /,  and 
also  lifts  the  fibers  of  wool  from  the  picker  cylinder,  so  that 
they  are  more  readily  caught  by  the  teeth  of  the  burr 
cylinder  ti.  This  cylinder  takes  the  stock  from  the  picker 
cylinder,  receiving  the  fibers  in  the  spaces  between  its 
toothed  rings,  while  the  burrs  and  other  matter  being 
larger  than  the  fibers  of  wool  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  and  are  removed  by  the  rapidly  revolving  burr 
guard  ^.  Working  in  connection  with  this  burr  guard  is  a 
smaller  roll  h,  which  prevents  the  burrs  and  refuse  from 
being  thrown  on  to  the  brush  cover.  The  burrs  thrown  out 
by  the  burr  guards  are  carried  downwards  by  the  picker 
cylinder,  and  such  as  do  not  drop  through  the  grate  m 
under  the  cylinder  arc  carried  forwards  and  thrown  into  a 
burr  box  through  an  opening  beneath  the  feed-rolls  of  the 
machine.  A  small  burr,  or  cotter,  cylinder  /  operates  in 
conjunction  with  the  large  biu^r  cylinder,  revolving  slowly 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  opening  out  cotled  lumps  of 
wool.  The  revolving  brush  k  cleans  the  wool  from  both 
burr  cylinders  and  delivers  it  through  the  spout  /  to  tlie 
gauze  room. 

24.  The  Goddard  picker,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  requires  a 
countershaft.  The  picking  cylinder,  fan,  and  revolving  brush 
are  driven  direct  from  the  countershaft,  as  is  also  the  oiler. 
if  used.     The  other  parts  of  the  machine  arc  driven  from  the 
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main  picker  shaft.     The  folIowing^  table  shows  the  capacity 

of  the  different  widths  of  These  machines,  the  amonnt  of 

I; work  turned  oft  varying;,  uf  course,  under  different  conditions. 


Size  o(  Picker 

Diameter  of  Picking 
Cylinder 

Capacity  per  Day 

locbes 

Inches 

Pounds 

»4 

24 

600  to  1,200 

L               30 

30 

1.200  to  3,400 

■        *" 

30 

i»6oo  to  3,200 

■        '' 

36 

2,200  to  5,000 

■        <» 

36 

3,000  to  7,000 

MANAGEMENT   OF    BURR    PICKERS 

25.  In  regard  to  the  inanagemcnt  and  proper  care  of 
borr  pickers,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 
points  is  to  clean  periodically  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine.  All  perforated,  or  wire,  screens,  grates,  conduct- 
ing pipes,  etc.  shuuld  be  kept  clean  and  clear  of  dirt  and 
grease.  If  they  are  clogged  up,  they  hinder  the  removal  of 
the  dirt  from  the  wool  and  also  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
fan,  thus  weakening  the  strength  of  the  air-currents  through 
the  machine.  Screens  with  small  perforations  will  become 
completely  coated  with  grease  and  gummy  dirt,  and  when 
found  in  such  condition  should  be  immediately  taken  from 
the  machine  and  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soda. 
When  the  gum  is  thick,  a  good  deal  of  it  can  be  scraped  off 
before  the  screen  is  washed.  The  spaces  imder  the  picking 
cylinder  and  under  the  beaters  of  a  Parkhurst  picker  should 
be  frequently  and  regularly  cleaned  out.  On  the  Parkhurst 
machine  the  swing-back  bonnet  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
Kfted  back  after  the  belt  has  been  thrown  off  from  the  brush, 
thus  allowing  the  burr  cylinder  and  interior  of  the  machine 
tu  be  cleaned. 

After  a  batch  of  wool  has  been  run  through  the  machine, 
if  much  fiber  is  clinging  to  the  burrs  that  have  been  cast  out, 
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the  burrs  arc  sometimes  rtm  through  the  machine  again  it 
order  to  obtain  all  the  fiber  possible.  As  a  rule,  however 
this  does  not  pay,  not  only  because  of  the  time  required,  bu 
also  because  of  the  danger,  where  there  are  so  many  burrs 
of  some  of  them  passing  forwards  with  the  wool  instead  o 
being  thrown  out  of  the  machine  the  second  time.  As  bur 
pickers  run  at  a  high  speed,  it  is  essential  that  all  bearing! 
of  rapidly  rotating  parts  be  oiled  at  least  twice  a  day;  other 
wise,  there  is  danger  of  the  journals  heating  and  bccomtat 
fast  in  the  bearings.  All  belts  used  in  connection  with  a  bur 
picker  should  be  laced,  as  there  is  danger  of  accidents  if  bel 
hooka  are  nsed,  since  the  belts  are  in  exposed  places  and  i 
is  necessary  in  many  cases  fur  the  operator  to  work  in  clo» 
proximity  to  them.  The  brushes  of  burr  pickers  wear  ou 
rapidly,  and  they  should  be  set  up  closer  to  the  burr  cylinderi 
from  time  to  time  and  uUimatcty  replaced. 


26.  Sottlupr. — In  regard  to  the  setting  of  the  workinf 
parts  of  a  burr  picker,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  depend 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  stock  being  run  through  thi 
picker.  For  a  coarse.  long-staple  wool,  the  burr  cylinden 
may  be  set  farther  from  the  picker  cylinder  than  for  a  fioei 
and  shorter  wool,  when  they  may  be  set  up  as  close  as  possibli 
without  any  contact.  The  burr  guards  should  be  set  as  closi 
aspossibleto  the  burr  cylinders  without  knocking  out  the  woo 
as  well  as  tht;  burrs.  If  set  too  far  from  the  burr  cylinders 
many  burrs  will  escape  them;  while  if  set  too  near,  they  wil 
pull  the  wool  from  the  cylinder.  Great  care  should  be  lakci 
not  to  allow  either  the  picking  cylinder  or  the  burr  guards  ti 
touch  the  burr  cylinders,  since,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  bu^ 
cylinders  will  be  damaged  and  very  soon  ruined.  The  ptckinf 
cylinder  docs  not  require  to  run  very  close  to  the  burr  cylin 
dcrs,  since  the  centrifugal  force,  due  to  its  rapid  rotation 
will  throw  the  stock  from  the  picking  cylinder  into  the  hat 
cylinders.  The  brush  should  be  set  to  strike  into  the  bun 
cylinders  slightly,  so  as  to  clear  them  thoroughly  of  wool 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  brush  docs  not  striki 
the  burr  roll  with  any  great  force,  as  this  will  quickly  wca] 
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out  the  brush  and  necessitate  its  beingf  replaced.  Again,  if 
set  too  close,  there  is  a  liability  of  the  stock  beins:  carried 
around  the  brush. 

27.  Gauze  Itootn. — The  stock  from  a  burr  picker  is 
delivered  by  the  current  of  air  generated  by  (he  brush  to  a 
gauze  room.  This  is  usually  a  wooden  compartment  pro- 
vided with  opcnincs  covered  with  wire  screening,  or  gauze. 
The  stock  is  blown  from  the  burr  picker  to  this  room,  the 
object  of  the  gauze-covered  openings  being  to  let  out  the 
surplus  air,  but  to  retain  the  wool.  Such  machines  as  burr 
and  mixing  pickers,  which  deliver  the  stock  by  means  of  a 
strong  current  of  air,  require  some  such  room  in  which  to 
deposit  the  wool  in  order  to  collect  it  within  a  small  space. 
The  gauze  room  should  be  made  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  batch  uf  wool  easily,  and  should  have  a  dnor  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  the  easy  removal  of  the  cleaned  slock. 
The  door  should  have  strong  and  suitable  fastenings,  and  the 
upenings  in  the  room,  which  are  covered  with  wire  gauze  to 
allow  the  egress  of  air,  should  be  of  sufficient  area  so 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  curreut  of  air  from  the  picker  will 
not  be  impaired.  If  the  gauze  room  is  to  be  used  for  wool 
that  is  oiled  in  the  burr  picker,  or  for  receiving  the  stock 
from  a  mixing  picker,  the  floor  of  the  room  should  be  covered 
with  tin,  or  preferably  zinc,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  soaking 
into  the  floor.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  fire  in  a 
burr  picker,  or  any  similar  machine  that  depends  on  currents 
of  air  for  its  operation,  as  nothing  causes  a  fire  to  spread  so 
quickly  as  an  air-current. 

28.  CalculiitlotiH. — The  only  calculations  required  in 
connection  with  a  burr  picker  are  those  used  in  finding  the 
speeds  of  the  various  parts,  which  may  be  readily  done  by 
means  of  the  instruction  previously  given  in  regard  to  speed 
calculations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 .  There  are  two  methods  in  general  use  for  removing 
the  vegetable  matter  with  which  all  wools  are  more  or  less 
imprcgnalcd.  namely,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical  processes. 
The  nio<*li»iil<>ul  j)i'<K't:'HHf  which  consists  in  the  removal  of 
K  the  burrs  and  other  vegetable  mntter  by  means  of  some  form 
"  of  machiae.  such  as  is  described  in  Bnrr  Pitking,  has  already 
been  dealt  with.  The  fxtriit'tlnj?,  or.  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  curbunlzluM;  process,  removes  the  vegetable 
matter  by  means  of  chemical  action  whereby  the  structure  of 
the  vegetable  matter  is  destroyed  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
shaken  or  dusted  from  the  wool.  Wools  filled  with  small 
burrs,  shives,  etc..  are  cleaned  much  more  easily  and 
cheaply  by  extraction   than  by  burr  picking.     Wools    that 

Khave  only  comparatively  few   burrs  adhering  to  them  are 
usually  run  through  a  burr  picker  only,  while  wools  that  are 
quite  burry  are  sometimes  burr-picked  to  remove  the  larger 
burrs  and  afterwards  carbonixed  to  destroy  all  the   minute 
M  burrs  and  other  vegetable  matter,  as  shives,  dust,  chaff,  etc. 
Hthat  may  have  escaped  the  burr  picker. 
H    The  carbonizing  process  is  now  becoming  very  common 
™and  ia  largely  replacing  the  use  of  burr  pickers,  although  it 
may  be  said  to  be  more  of  a  European  than  an  American 
H  practice.     Where  wools  are  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of 
^  fine  cbafT   and  straw,  carbonizing,  or  extracting,  is  indis- 
peosable  for  their  complete  removal.     In  some  mills,  it  is 
the  custom  to  throw  aside  the  most  burry  portions  of  the 
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fleece  during  sorting  and  carbonize  these  portions  alone,  thi 
rest  of  the  fleece  simply  being  rua  through  a  burr  picker. 

2.  The  principle  of  carbonization  depends  on  the  action 
of  certain  chemicals  that  will  destroy  the  vegetable  matter, 
but  will  not  injure  the  wool  if  the  process  is  properly  per- 
formed. It  is  evident  that  alkaline  chemicals  are  not  suitable 
for  carbonizing  purposes,  since  they  readily  destroy  the  wool 
fiber  without  injuring  the  vegetable  matter.  A  2°  Bauni€ 
(hydrometer)  solution  of  caustic  soda  will  dissolve  wool 
completely  if  boiled,  but  it  will  not  affect  burrs  or  even 
cotton  fibers.  Acids  are,  however,  particularly  adapted  for 
carbonizing,  since,  if  not  too  strong,  there  is  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  wool,  but  even  a  dilute  solution  will  effectually 
destroy  burrs,  chaff,  cotton,  or  any  other  vegetable  material. 
Besides  acids,  several  other  substances  are  used  for  carbon* 
ization;  the  principal  agents  in  use,  however,  are  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid),  alumi* 
Dum  chloride,  magnesium  chloride. 
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BULPHURIC-ACIU  PIIOCKS8 

8.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  contains 
varying  amounts  of  water  and  also  other  impurities,  notably 
arsenic,  iron,  lead,  sulphur  dioxide,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
acid  is  often  discolored  by  organic  dust  that  has  been  charred 
by  the  action  of  the  liquid.  The  commercial  product,  how- 
ever, is  usually  pure  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
carbonizing.  In  using  acid  on  wool,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  solution  weak  so  that  the  Rber  of  the  wool  will  not 
be  injured  in  any  way:  for  though  acids  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  fiber  when  dilute,  yet  if  they  are  strong  and 
any  heat  is  applied,  a  weakening  of  the  fiber  will  result,  and 
the  stock  will  have  a  harsh  feeling  and  a  yellow  color.  .^m 

A  1"^  Baunid  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be  sufficico^l 
to  destroy  the  smaller  particles  of  vegetable  matter  in  wooU 
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but  for  effectually  carbonizinc  large  burrs,  etc.  a  stroneer 
solution  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  actual  practice.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  should  vary  from  2°  to  6"^  according 
10  the  coarseness  of  the  stock  that  is  I>eiiig  treated  and  the 

H  number  of  burrs  that  it  contains.  Stock  that  is  naturally 
tender  should  be  carbonized  with  as  weak  a  solution  as  pos- 
sible, while  strong^er  stuck  may  be  treated  with  a  stronger 
solution.  Id  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  a  strength  of  4^ 
or  4j°  Baum<3  is  about  right  for  wool  carbonizing  solutions 
in  the  majority  of  ca.ses.  In  dihiting;  acid  with  water,  the 
acid  should  always  be  poured  into  the  water  in  a  thin 
stream;  water  should  never  be  poured  into  strong  acid,  since 
a  large  amount  of  heat  is  generated  when  the  acid  and  water 
unite,  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  acid  is  present  the  solution 
is  liable  to  explode  and  cause  terrible  burns  if  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  workman.     Care    should  be  taken  also  to 

■  stir  thoroughly  the  liquor  with  a  pole,  as  otherwise  the  acid, 
being  heavier  than  the  water,  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  the  solution,  when  tested  with  the  hydrometer, 
will  indicate  a  weaker  solution  than  is  actually  present. 
Again,  if  the  liquor  is  not  well  mixed,  some  of  the  wool  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of  that  pari  of  the  liquor 
where  the  acid  is  too  strong,  while  other  portions  of  the 
stock  will  not  have  the  biirrs  effectually  carbonized  because 
of  their  being  id  contact  with  only  a  very  weak  solution. 

►^^H  METllOI>    KMPrOYEn 

4.  The  operation  of  carbonizing  with  sulphuric  acid  con- 
MSts  of  steeping  the  wool  in  the  dilute  sulphuric-acid  solution 
in  large  wooden  tanks.  The  length  of  time  that  the  stock  is 
immersed  in  the  acid  solution  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  which  in  tuni  should  be  governed  by  the  character  of 
the  fiber.  The  strength  of  the  acifi  solution  most  commonly 
used  is  about  4°  or  4i°  Baumd.  and  an  immersion  of 
40  minutes  in  a  solution  of  this  strength  is  generally  suf- 
ficient for  the  most  hurry  stock.  The  wool  should  be  kept 
under  the  solution  while  it  is  in  the  acid  tank,  as  if  portions 
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of  it  are  exposed  to  the  air  the  fibers  thus  exposed  are  con- 
siderably weakened,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
on  them  by  evaporation  of  the  water.  It  does  not  harm  the 
wool  to  any  appreciable  degree  to  stay  in  the  acid  solution 
for  some  time,  provided  that  the  acid  is  not  too  strong  and 
the  stock  is  completely  submerged.  Although  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  stock  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  acid  solu- 
tion, no  attempt  should  be  made  to  pole  the  stock  around  in 
the  soaking  tank,  as  the  benefit  derived  is  not  great  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  danger  of  felting  the  stock. 

5.  When  the  wool  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  acid 
solution  it  is  taken  out  and  the  moisture  partly  removed 
in  a  hydro-extractor.  The  basket  of  the  hydro-extractor 
should  be  galvanized  or  made  acid-proof  in  some  manner  if 
used  for  carbonizing  work;  otherwise,  the  acid  will  attack 
and  destroy  it.  The  liquor  driven  out  of  the  wool  in  the 
hydro-extractor  should  be  allowed  to  run  into  a  tank,  frorn 
which  it  can  be  pumped  back  into  the  soaking  tubs  and 
used  over  again.  The  excess  of  acid  may  be  removed  before 
drying  by  means  of  a  pair  of  squeeze  rolls  instead  of  a 
hydro-extractor,  if  so  desired.  The  wool  is  now  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  from  160°  to  165°  F.  in  an  ordinary  hot-air 
dryer,  after  which  it  is  run  through  a  second  dryer  and 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  200°  to  230°  F.  A  tem- 
perature of  210°  F.  in  the  second  dryer  is  usually  about  right 
for  wool  that  has  been  properly  treated  with  acid.  When 
wool  is  dried  in  this  manner,  it  usually  occupies  about 
20  minutes  in  running  through  each  dryer.  A  two-compart- 
ment dryer  is  more  convenient  than  two  single  dryers  for 
drying  w^ool  after  acid  treatment,  the  temperature  in  the  first 
compartment  being  kept  at  about  165°  F.  and  in  the  second 
at  about  210°  F.  The  temperature  for  drying  is  sometimes 
made  as  high  as  250°  F.,  but  this  does  not  act  so  mildly  on 
the  wool,  and  is  liable  to  make  the  fiber  of  fine  wool  tender 
and  of  a  yellow  color.  Instead  of  using  two  single  dryers 
or  a  two-compartment  dryer,  as  explained  above,  some  mills 
have  a  room  where  the  stock  can  be  subjected  to  the  high 
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temperature  after  being  dried  in  an  ordinary  dryer.  This 
melfaod  is  iaconvcnienl,  however,  as  the  stock  has  to  be 
spread  on  racks  by  hand  and  removed  in  the  same  way — 
a  laborious  operation  as  compared  with  the  continuous 
progress  of  the  stock  in  a  machine  dryer. 

The  temperature  in  dryinK  must  be  raised  to  at  least  180**  F. 
or  carbonization  will  not  take  place.  It  is  always  best 
first  to  dry  the  wool,  as  previously  explained,  at  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  and  then  increase  the  heat  for  a  short 
period  in  order  to  complete  the  carbonization.  The  wool  is 
sometimes  dried  in  an  itpron  dryer  with  an  attachment  of 
crush  rolls  for  pulverizing  the  charred  vegetable  matter,  in 
order  that  it  may  he  more  easily  removed  by  the  carbonizing 
dusler  through  which  the  stock  is  passed  after  being  dried. 
This  machine,  which  will  be  explained  later,  is  generally 
cquippctl  with  a  series  of  crushing  rolls  for  crushing  the 
carbonized  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  means  for  dusting 
the  crushed  matter  from  the  stock.  For  drying  acid-lrcated 
stock,  it  is  necessary  that  the  aprons  and  other  metal  work 
of  the  dryer  that  are  in  contact  with  the  stock  shall  be  heavily 
galvanized,  in  order  to  prevent  the  acid  from  attacking  and 
destroying  them.  In  order  lo  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
stock  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of 
lime  between  acid  treatment  and  drying. 

The  action  of  the  acid  during  the  drying  process — lor  this 
is  when  carbonizing  really  takes  place — is  as  follows:  As  the 
moisture  is  evaporated,  the  acid,  which  has  a  great  avidity 
for  water,  attacks  the  burrs  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
which  naturally  hold  the  moisture  longer,  and  extracts  it 
from  them,  in  so  doing  changing  the  nature  of  their  structure 
and  converting  them  into  particles  of  carbon,  which  crumble 
to  the  touch.  If  the  wool  is  examined  carefully,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  burrs  and  other  vegetable  matter,  although  they 
have  not  lost  their  form,  are  in  a  very  brittle  state  and  on 
being  squeezed,  or  crushed,  crumble  to  a  fine  dust  or  powder. 
When  the  wool  has  been  dried,  it  is  passed  between  a  series 
of  heavy  crush  rolls  and  the  carbonized  vegetable  matter  is 
pulverized  and  easily  shaken  or  beaten  out.    The  wool  is 
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then  immediately  treated  with  a  soda  solution  lo  neutralize 
any  acid  that  may  remain  in  the  fibers.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  with  the  process  of  noutrallzins,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  immersing  the  wool  in  a  solution  of  soda  of  about 
4°  strength  (never  more  than  this)  and  allowing  it  to  be  in 
the  solution  for  a  sufficient  time  to  be  saturated  thoroughly. 
Afterwards  the  wool  should  be  rinsed  in  pure  water. 

Wool  carbonized  with  sulphuric  acid  wilt  gain  from  Vll  to 
15  per  cent,  in  weight  after  being  stored  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  carbonizing 
the  natural  moistnre,  which  is  driven  from  the  wool  by  the 
intense  heat,  will  be  regained  if  the  wool  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time.  No  appreciable  deterioration  of  the  wool 
itself  takes  place  if  the  process  of  carbonization  is  properly 
performed:  in  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  wool  properly  treated 
with  acid  seems  actually  to  have  gained  in  strength  of  fiber. 
One  of  Ihe  chief  dangers  to  guard  against  is  overheating  in 
thedrycrs,  which  will  yellow  the  stock  and  also  make  it  tender. 
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HYDnOCOLORIC-AClD    PROCESS 

6.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  for  carbonizing',  mainly  in 
the  form  of  a  gas.  The  process  is  one  that  is  never  applied 
in  America,  but  is  in  use  to  a  limited  extent  in  Kurope;  it  is 
confined  mainly  to  carbonizing  rags,  as  it  is  a  failure  on  new 
wool,  owing  lo  the  tendency  \l  has  of  lurnini;  the  fiber  yellow. 
Carbonization  by  this  method  is  performed  by  spreading  the 
rags  on  racks  in  a  chamber  heated  from  200°  to  230**  F., 
where  they  are  treated  with  the  fumes  of  the  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid.  The  action  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  th 
sulphuric-acid  process  and  a  2-hour  or  S-hour  treatment  is  suf 
ficient,  after  which  the  stock  should  be  dusted  and  neutralized. 

Carbonization  by  the  dry,  or  gas,  method  is  sometimes 
accomplished  in  a  large,  rotating,  iron  cylinder,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  coil  of  steam  pipes,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  heat.  The  air  is  removed  from  the  cylinder  by  a 
vacuum  pump  and  the  fumes  of  llic  acid  passed  in.  The 
rotating  cylinder  turns  the  stock  over  and  exposes  all  parts 
of  it  to  the  action  of  the  gas. 
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AI^UMINrM-CnT.OmDK    PROCESS 

*he  use  of  aluminum  chloride  for  carbonizinc  the 
etable  inaUer  found  in  wool  is  being  introduced  into 
le  of  the  best  mills  and  carbonizing:  plants,  superseding 
older  method  of  carbonization  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
I.  Ahiminuai  chloride  is  a  milder  agent  than  acid  and 
;  less  harmfully  on  the  wool  fiber;  therefore,  there  is  less 
ner  of  injury  to  the  stock.  Another  advantage  of  alunii- 
1  chloride  is  (hat  it  doe»  not  ».ttack  the  iron  that  is  used 
•e  or  less  in  the  constniction  of  dryers,  hydro-extractors, 
If  wool  that  has  been  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid 
les  in  contact  with  iron  before  it  is  dry,  the  acid  attacks 
iron  and  a  rust  spot  is  made  on  the  wool.  Aluminum 
)ride  also  possesses  antiseptic  properties,  to  some  extent. 

>,  The  wool  to  be  carbonized  is  saturated,  in  a  box  or 
c,  with  a  6°  to  8**  (Baumt-)  solulioa  of  the  chloride  from 
mtqutes  to  an  hour,  and  is  afterwards  partly  dried  in  a 
ro-extractor  and  then  completely  dried  as  in  the  sulphuric- 
l  process.  This  completes  the  carbonization.  The  wool  is 
s  passed  through  a  carbonizing  duster  and  the  carbonized 
etable  matter  crashed  and  removed.  After  the  wool  has 
n  dusted,  it  is  washed  with  clear  water  or  water  with  a 
lU  quantity  of  fuller's  earth  added,  as  the  residue  from  the 
>ride  is  easily  removed.  Fulkt's  earth  is  a  clay-like  sub- 
tee  that  is  used  in  the  scouring  and  fulling  of  woolen  cloth. 
'he  action  of  the  aluminum  chloride  depends  on  the  fact  that 
;n  a  solution  of  this  substance  and  water  is  evaporated,  the 
)ride  is  decomposed  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  liberated. 
\  acid  altacks  the  vegetable  matter  and  is  the  real  carboniz- 
agent.  Wool  carbonized  with  aluminum  chloride  will,  after 
»g  stored  for  some  time,  gain  about  5  per  cent,  in  weight. 

'.     The  advantatreH  claimed  for  this  process,  summed 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  are  as  follows:      ' 
,    It  is  the  simplest  method  and  one  attended  with  the 
it  inconvenience  to  the  workmen,  there    being   no  dis- 
eeable  acid  fumes  for  them  to  breathe. 
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2.  Wool  carbonized  with  aluminum  chloride  retains  its 
elasticity,  softness,  and  natural  feeling  to  a  greater  extent 
than  wool  extracted  with  acid;  nor  is  there  the  danger 
of'  weakening  the  fiber  by  overheating  that  attends  the  acid 
treatment. 

3.  The  danger  of  staining  the  wool  with  iron  rust  is 
eliminated,  as  the  chloride  does  not  attack  iron  as  does  acid. 
The  wool  may  thus  be  dried  by  steam  pipes  without  danger 
of  injury. 

10.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  aluminum 
chloride  as  a  carbonizing  agent  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  "  The  process  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  aluminum-chloride  solution  suddenly 
to  lose  carbonizing  strength,  whereas  the  sulphuric-acid 
process   is   unfailing. 

2.  Stock  carbonized  with  aluminum  chloride  will  not  take 
certain  colors  so  well  as  stock  carbonized  with  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Aluminum  chloride  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  into 
a  sticky,  greasy  compound  that  coats  the  inside  of  the  dryers 
and  dusters,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  use  of  sharp 
scrapers.  This  is  a  disadvantage  in  dusting,  as  the  duster 
should  at  all  times  be  clean,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  No  compound  of  this  nature  results  from  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  carbonizing  agent. 


COMPRE88E11-AIR    CARBONIZING    APPARATUS 

1 1 .  The  aluminum-chloride  process  of  carbonizing  is 
occasionally  performed  with  apparatus  designed  to  be  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air.  With  this  apparatus,  as  usually 
arranged,  the  carbonizing  liquor  is  not  only  forced  through 
the  wool  by  compressed  air,  but  the  latter  also  furnishes 
power  for  removing  the  stock  from  the  soaking  tanks.  The 
usual  arrangement  is  to  have  two  wrought-iron  soaking  tanks 
about  6  feet  in  depth  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  These  are  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  by  a  suitable  pipe  provided   with  a 
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Uve    and  the  tanks   equipped  with    perforated  false   bot< 

ims.     The  stock  to  be  carbonized  is  cootained  in  wrought- 

pn    cages    perforated    on    the    bottom    and   sides  and  so 

Xanged  as  to  be  lowered  into  the  soaking  tanks  and  rest 

I  the  false  bottom.     The  carbonizing  liquor  is  stored  in  a 

ipply  tank  so  placed  thai  the  liquor  may  be  run  into  the 

oaking  tanks  by  gravity.     The  compressed  air  is  obtained  by 

leans  of  an  air  compressor  and  is  stored  in  a  wroughl-iron 

torage  tank  connected  with  the  soaking  tanks  by  suitable 

ipes.     The  compressor  automatically  maintains  a  pressure 

I  60  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  storage  tank. 

I  In  operation,  the  stuck  to  be  carbonized  is  placed  in  the 

kge  in  the  first  soaking  tank  and  the  carbonizing  liquor  run 

1  from  the  supply  tank  until  the  stock  is  completely  sub- 

ACfgcd,  the  connection  with  the  second  soaking  tank  being 

tosed  during  this  operation.     The  cover  is  now  securely 

fcslened  on  to  the  first  soaking  tank.     The  second  lank  is 

Ben  iiUed  with  stock  and  the  copncction  between  the  two 

^nks   opened;    at    the    same    lime    the    compressed   air   is 

dmitted  to  the  first  soaking  lank  from  the  storage  reservoir. 

^hc  pressure  thui>  obtained  in  the  first  lank  drives  the  liquor 

wn  through  the  wool  in  the  first  tank  and  up  through  the 

ck  in  the  second  tank.    To  resist  the  tendency  of  the  woo] 

the  second  tank  to  be  forced  up  by  the  air,  a  wooden  frame 

placed  across  the  top. 

When  the  liquor  is  all  out  of  the  first  soaking  tank,  which 
I  indicated  by  its  rising  to  the  same  height  in  the  second 
ink.  the  connection  between  the  two  tanks  is  shut  oflf,  as  is 

iso  the  connection  between  the  first  soaking  tank  and  the 
►mpressed-air  reservoir.  Then,  by  means  of  an  exhaust 
live,  the  compressed  air  remaining  in  the  first  lank  is  let 
mt  and  the  cover  removed.  The  first  tank  may  now  be 
unptied  and  refilled,  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of  the  cage 

ring  accomplished  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  cover 
then  securely  fastened  down  on  the  second  tank  and  com- 
ressed  air  from  the  reservoir  admitted  to  the  top  of  Ihe 
VUc.  which  forces  the  liquor  (the  tonnection  between  the 
vo  tanks  having  been  opened)  down  through  the  wool  in 
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the  second  Lank  and  up  through  the  woo)  in  the  first,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  the  initial  operation.  ^M 

These  operations  are  rei>eatcd  itntil  the  entire  batch  to  b^' 
carbonized  has  been  treated  with  the  chloride  solution,  after 
which  (he  litjuor  is  removed  from  the  soakinc  tanks  and 
stored  in  the  supply  tank.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
closing;  all  the  outlet  valves  except  the  one  to  the  supply 
tank  and  admitting  compressed  air  to  the  soaking  tank, 
whereupon  the  liquor  will  be  rapidly  driven  back  to  thf 
storage  tank. 
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MAGNE6IUM-CHtX)RtDE  PROCESS 

12.  The  process  of  carboaization  vnXh  roaE>'Destuni 
chloride  is  very  similar  to  that  cinploycd  with  aluminum 
chloride,  the  effects  also  being  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
stock  to  be  carbonized  is  saturated  in  a  solution  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  of  from  6"  to  6°  (Baurn^)  strength  for 
one-half  or  three-quarters  "Of  an  hour,  and  is  then  taken  out 
and  the  excess  of  moisture  removed  in  a  hydro-extractor. 
The  stock  should  next  be  dried  as  in  the  sulphuric-acid 
process,  and  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  dusted  and 
washed  as  in  the  aluminum-chloride  process.  ^^ 

13.  Extracting,  or  carbonizing,  is  not  confined  to  ran^' 
stock,  as  very  often  the  cloth  is  carbonized  after  it  is  woven. 
Woven  cloth  is  carbonized  cither  by  sulphuric  acid  or  by 
aluminum  chloride,  the  object  being  to  remove  motes  or 
minute  particles  of  vegetable  matter  that   have  not   been 
removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  picked  out  by  hand.     The  action  of  the 
carboaizing  agents  is  not  confined  to  motes  and  such  vege- 
table impurities,  but  extends  to  cotton  and  other  vegetable 
fibers.    This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  recovering  (he  wool^ 
fibers   (known  as  extract)    from  manufactured   goods   tha^H 
contain  both  cotton  and  wool.    The  process  that  is  generally 
used  is  the  sulphuric-acid  one.  although  tlie  dry-gas  method 

is  sometimes  employed'.     The  rags  that  contain  both  \^*ooI 
and  cotton  threads  are  steeped  in  the  acid,  dried,  crushec 
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and  dusted  after  the  manner  of  the  raw  wool.  The  cotton  is 
thus  removed  from  the  fabric,  and  the  wool  that  remains  ia 
worked  over  ag^ain,  i.  e.,  remanufactured. 

An  intei'esting  method  of  forming  fancy  patterns  is  based 
-on  the  principle  of  carbonization.  A  fabric  thatcoiitains  both 
woolen  and  cotton  fibers  is  taken,  and  a  figure  or  desitni 
printed  on  it  with  a  paste  of  aluminum  chloride,  the  cloth 
being  afterwards  dried  at  a  high  temperature.  The  effect  of 
this  is  that  the  cotton  is  destroyed  in  those  portions  of  the 
fabric  that  were  in  contact  with  the  chloride,  and  the  cloth  in 
those  places  becomes  so  impoverished  as  to  produce  a  gause. 


MACHINES    U8EU  IN   CAHBONIZING 

14.  In  order  to  extract  the  vegetable  matter  from  wool 
successfully  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  suitable  tanks  for  soaking  the  stock  in  the  carbonizing 
solution.  For  this  purpose  wooden  tanks  of  an  appropriate 
size  are  the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
solutions  and  give  a  maximum  of  service  with  a  minimum  of 
cost.  Round  wooden  tanks  with  Iron  hoops  will  stand  the 
action  of  acid  better  and  give  longer  service  than  square 
tanks  as  usually  built  with  iron  rods  piercing  the  wood. 

The  hydro-extractor  used  for  extracting  the  excess  of 
moisture  from  the  stock  before  drying  is  the  same  as  has 
been  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  basket  should  be 
tinned  or  galvanized  in  order  to  render  it  acid-proof. 

In  drying  wool  that  has  been  treated  with  acid,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  use  a.  dryer  that  has  cotton  aprons,  as 
the  acid  will  immediately  destroy  the  aprons.  In  the  case  of 
aluminum-chloride  carbonized  wool,  the  stock  can  be  dried 
with  a  multiple  apron  dryer  with  heated  steam  pipes  between 
the  aprons;  but  with  sulphuric-acid  carbonized  wool  the  vapor 
of  the  acid  will  lust  the  iron  pipes,  and  the  wet  rust  dropping 
on  the  wool  or  the  wool  coming  in  contact  with  the  pipes  will 
result  id  stains.  All  metal  in  the  dryer  that  comes  in  contact 
with  stock  that  is  saturated  with  acid  must  be  tinned  or  gal- 
vanized.   The  aprons  in  some  drjrers  are  made  of  galvanized 
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wire  ctoth,  which  makes  a  good  apron  for  acid-treated  wot 
A  two-section  carbonizing  dryer  is  best  and  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results  for  this  work,  the  machine  being  arranged 
to  dry  the  stuck  in  the  first  compartment  and  carbonize  it  in 
the  second. 


li 


TUE   CAitm)NIZIN«    DUSTKR 

15.  After  the  wool  comes  from  the  dryer,  the  vegetable 
matter  that  was  in  the  stock  before  carbonization  is  greatly 
changed  in  character.  Instead  of  being  tough  and  clinging  to 
the  fibers  of  wool  with  great  tenacity,  the  burrs  arc  brittle  and 
may  be  easily  crushed  and  shaken  out  of  tlic  stock.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  the  carbonizing  duster  is  to  crush  the 
burrs  and  other  vegetable  matter  rendered  brittle  by  the  agent 
used  in  extracting  and  to  remove  them  from  the  wool  fibers. 
A  dusttM*  bnilt  especially  for  handling  carbonized  stock  is 
shown  in  Fig,  1.  The  principle  on  which  this  machine  oper- 
ates is  similar  to  that  of  the  cone  duster  previously  described, 
with  the  exception  that  the  carbonizing  duster  is  provided 
with  three  pairs  of  heavy  crush  rolls  if  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  ciirbonizcd  burrs  to  powder  before  the  stock 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  rotating  cylinder.  The 
rolls  are  connected  by  gears  and  have  springs  and  ha 
wheels  e  for  controlling  the  pressure,  which  should  be  re 
lated  so  as  to  be  heavy  enough  to  crush  the  carbonized  burrs, 
but  not  enough  to  cut  the  wool.  The  arrangement  of  the 
six  rolls  in  this  machine,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  carbonizing 
dusters,  is  such  that  oidy  three  crushing  points  are  obtained, 
as  the  rolls  are  arranged  in  pairs.  A  better  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  three  bottom  rolls  and  two  top  rolls,  the 
latter  resting  between  the  bottom  rolls,  so  that  four  crushing 
points  are  obtained,  although  there  is  one  less  roll  on  which 
the  pressure  has  to  be  regulated.  If  this  arrangement  is 
used,  however,  the  springs  for  applying  the  pressure  should 
be  somewhat  stronger,  as  the  pressure  is  divided  over  two 
points  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  one.  In  most  car- 
bonizing dusters,  the  width  of  the  crush  rolls  is  loo  narrow. 
A  better  method  is  to  have  wider  crush  rolls,  so  that  ibe 
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worker  rotates  slowly  backwards,  its  teeth  engaging 
the  wool  that  is  carried  around  by  the  main  cylinder/, 
worker  is  protected  by  a  sheet-iron  bonnet,  which  is  shoi 
raised  from  the  worker.  The  fan  d  is  on  the  lop  of  ihe 
machine;  and,  since  the  space  under  the  screen,  which  is 
beneath  the  main  cylinder,  is  air-tight,  the  air  drawn  by  the 
fans  enters  at  each  end  uf  the  main  cylinder  around  the  main 
bearings  of  the  same,  through  apertures  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Beneath  the  fan  there  is  a  screen  that  retains  the 
stock,  Ijeing  so  made  thai  it  may  be  drawn  out  for  cleaning. 
The  air  that  passes  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  machine 
sucks  away  light  dust.  etc.  from  the  wool,  while  the  heavy 
particles  of  dirt  fall  by  ;;ravity  through  the  screen^  under 
the  cylinder.  The  screen  is  made  in  two  sections,  one  of 
which  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  the  machine,  as 
shown  in  Fiji.  1,  and  the  uther  from  the  rear.  The  draw  that 
removes  the  screen  is  also  provided  with  a  door  for  access  in 
cleaning  out  the  refuse  without  removing  the  draw  itself. 
A  good  pusition  for  the  fan  of  a  duster  is  below  the  screen, 
or  jfrate.  since  if  placed  in  this  position,  the  ctirrent  of  air 
produced  not  only  removes  the  dust  from  the  stock,  but  also 
aids  the  fall  of  the  heavier  particles.  When  the  fan  is  on  the 
top  of  the  machine,  the  current  of  air,  being  upwards,  tends 
to  hinder  the  fall  of  matter  through  the  grate.  The  cylinder  j 
is  provided  with  heavy  iron  teeth  for  bcatlni;  the  wool.  Tl 
machine,  being  provided'with  tight  and  loose  driving  pulleya 
does  not  require  a  countershaft  for  driving.  The  dustei 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1  occupies  floor  space  M  feet  by  7  feet  ai>d 
requires  a  3i-inch  or  4-inch  belt  to  drive  it,  about  A  horsepower 
being  necessary. 


16.  operation  of  Buster. ^tn  operation,  the  stock  is 
fed  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  self-feed  on  the  feed- 
apron  a,  which  carries  the  wool  to  the  iron  crush  rolls,  which 
successively  operate  on  the  stock  and  reduce  to  powder  the 
previously  carbonized  vegetable  matter  that  is  contained  in 
the  wool.  The  wool  is  now  delivered  to  tl*e  action  of  the 
main  cylinder,  which  revolves  upwards  at  a  speed  of  abot 
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•fOO  revolutions  per  minute,  althoueh  sometimes  a  speed  of 
450  revolutions  is  used  when  stock  with  a  short  6ber  is 
to  be  treated.  A  longer  fiber  will  require  the  slower  speed, 
in  order  to  prevent  damage  lo  the  stock  by  breaking  the 
fibers.  The  action  of  this  cylinder,  combined  with  that  of 
the  worker  e,  which  operates  in  conjunction  with  it,  is  to 
shake,  or  beat,  out  all  the  dust  and  pulverized  vegetable 
matter  from  the  wool,  the  heavier  particles  of  which  fall 
through  the  screen^  into  a- compartment  under  the  cylinder 
whence  the  refuse  can  be  periodically  removed.  The  lighter 
foreign  matter  and  du.st  are  removed  by  the  current  of  air 
generated  by  the  fan  through  the  upper  part  of  the  machine 
and  conveyed  outside  of  the  mill  through  a  suitable  pipe. 
The  wool  travels  from  the  smalt  end  of  the  cone-shaped 
cylinder  toward  the  large  end,  and  is  finally  thrown  out 
through  a  square  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  In  the 
rear  of  the  duster. 


SAUOKNT'S  LOW  rKKD 

17.  In  connection  with  the  Sargent  multiplex  burr  picker, 
illustrated  in  /iurr  Puking,  a  self-feed  attachment  is  shown. 
This  self-feed  is  one  thai  is  in  common  use  and  is  adapted 
not  only  to  burr  pickers  but  to  mixing  pickers  and  to  carbon- 
izing and  other  dusters,  to  which  it  is  often  applied.  The 
object  of  this  machine  is  to  feed  the  slock  evenly  and  uni- 
formly to  the  duster  or  picker,  and  supplant  the  more  labori- 
ous method  of  hand  feeding.  The  principle  on  which  the 
machine  operates  is  that  of  a  traveling  lifting  apron  filled  with 
spikes  that  lift  the  stock  from  the  hopper  and  deposit  it  on 
the  feed-apron  of  the  machine  to  be  fed.  The  apron  is 
made  of  hardwood  slats  attriched  to  endless  belts,  and  is 
supplied  with  shan^  spikes  from  1  inch  to  l'  inches  in  length 
that  engage  with  the  stock  in  the  feed-box:  the  wool  is  thus 
carried  to  a  revolving  comb  that  combs  off  all  excess  of 
wool  and  evens  the  feed. 

The  comb  in  this  machine  is  a  cylindrical  revolving  one, 
and  is  fitted  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  which  arc  withdrawn 
from  the  surface  of  the  comb  after  coming  in  contact  with 
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the  stock  on  the  spiked  apron;  this  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  eccentric,  which  works  in  a  wide-slotted  arm  to 
which  the  teeth  of  the  comb  are  attached  through  suitable 
connections;  by  this  means  the  stock  is  prevented  from 
winding  around  the  comb.  There  is  a  traveling  apron  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
stock  constantly  pressed  against  the  lifting  apron.  A  beaier, 
or  stripper^  is  provided  for  stripping  the  stock  from  the 
lifting  apron  and  depositing  it  on  the  feed-apron  of  the 
duster  or  other  machine  to  be  fed.  The  speed  of  the  beater 
should  be  about  235  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  machine 
is  driven  from  this  shaft.  The  speed  of  the  lifting  apron  may 
be  changed  by  means  of  cone  pulleys  and  change  gears. 
The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine,  when  attached 
to  another  machine,  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  length. 

18.  Operation. — In  operation,  the  wool  or  other  stock 
is  placed  in  a  large,  commodious  hopper,  or  feed-box,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  the  lifting  apron.  The  wool  is  kept 
in  constant  contact  with  the  lifting  apron  by  means  of  the 
traveling  apron  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  As  the  stock 
is  elevated  to  the  revolving  comb,  large  bunches  of  wool  are 
knocked  back  into  the  hopper,  and  the  amount  of  stock  fed 
is  thus  made  uniform  and  the  apron  evenly  loaded.  The 
stock  is  then  stripped  from  the  lifting  apron  by  the  beater, 
and  falls  on  the  feed-apron  of  the  duster  or  burr  picker.  The 
feed  requires  about  1  horsepower  for  driving  purposes. 


WOOL  MIXING 


INTRODUCTION 

i|>ortAiice  of  ProiMT  Mlxliif^. — Althoilffh  the 
importance  of  proper  methods  of  mixing  stock  before  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  carding  process  is  often  underrated,  il  may 
be  stated  with  truth  that  the  character  of  the  yarn  ultimately 
produced  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  manipulation  of 
the  stock  at  this  point.  Mixing  is  the  blendiag,  or  amalga- 
mation, of  differci:!  colors  or  qualities  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and 
cotton,  wool  and  shoddy,  or  similar  materials,  and  is  resorted 
to  (or  various  purposes.  Sometimes  the  mixture  is  simply 
one  of  colors;  for  instance,  it  may  be  desired  to  produce  a 
gray  mix;  this  result  will  be  obtained  by  blending  wool  that 
has  been  dyed  black  with  pure  white  stock  in  proportion  to 
the  shade  of  gray  desired  in  the  mixed  yarn.  Again  it  may 
be  found  that  a  certain  grade  of  goods  is  costing  too  much. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  cost  of  production  is  already  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  only  recourse  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
materia!  entering  into  the  goods.  If  a  high  grade  of  goods 
is  being  made,  the  cost  of  the  material  may  be  reduced  by 
blending  a  cheaper  grade  of  wool  with  the  finer  stock  previ- 
ously used.  If  a  medium  grade  of  goods  is  being  manufac- 
tiu'ed,  a  little  shoddy  or  cotton  may  be  mixed  with  the  stock; 
while  if  the  lowest  grades  of  goo<ls  possible  arc  being  made, 
various  kinds  of  fibers  may  be  blended  Logelher,  material 
possessing  any  spinning  qualities  at  all  being  of  value. 

2.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  mix  two  or  more  materials  together  and  spin  a  yarn 
from  the  blended  stock,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
materials  to  be  mixed  arc  often  radically  diflferent  in  physical 

Ar  molict  of  cofrright,  iff  p^e  tmmtditifely  t^-llinfi'tj:  thf  It'lU  text 
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structure  and  that  they  should  be  so  hiended  as  to  be  indi 
Unguishable  one    from    the   other,    the    difficuhy   will    be 
recoijnized.      The  yarn  spun  from  the  mixed  stock  shoul 
also  be  as  even  and  level  as  thoujjh  only  one  material  w 
used  and,  if  the  mixture  is  one  of  color,  the  blend  should  be 
so  perfect  that  Uie  colors  of  the  original  ingredients  canno 
be  distinii^ished  except  on  close  inspection. 

It  matters  little  huw  perfect  are  the  color  and  the  desig^n  of  a 
fabric,  or  how  carefully  the  other  processes  of  manufac- 
ture are  accomplished,  if  the  mixtnc  of  the  raw  stock  has 
been  carelessly  or  imperfectly  performed,  the  finished  cloth 
will  show  more  or  less  imperfections.  Sometimes  the  cloth 
will  be  covered  with  specks,  usually  of  the  ligfhter-colored 
slock  used  in  the  mix;  such  cloth  must  either  be  sold  for 
seconds  or  picce-dycd.  A  thread  composed  of  poorly  mixed 
materials  when  examined  under  a  microscope  reveals,  instead 
of  the  perfect  amalcamation  of  the  individual  fibers  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  a  mass  of  the  Gbers  of  one  material  in  one 
part  and  a  mass  of  the  other  in  another  part  of  the  thread. 
The  evenness  of  the  thread  itself  is  liable  to  imperfections. 
since  it  is  impossible  to  spin  an  even  thread  from  uneven 
mixed  stock.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a  case  where  the  mi 
is  composed  of  materials  of  different  spinning  properties  an 
of  different  lengths  of  staple.  In  cases  like  this  the  roWnc 
will  not  draw  well  in  spinning  and  the  yam  will  be  liable  to 
contain  twits.  If  the  spinner  cannot  make  a  first-class  yarn 
out  of  poorly  mixed  materials,  neither  can  the  weaver  make 
a  perfect  piece  of  cloth  from  an  inferior  yam,  nor  the  dyer 
and  finisher  produce  superior  results. 
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S.  Mixing  is  resorted  to,  not  only  for  combining  coIo 
or  qualities  of  stock,  but  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the  best 
mills  in  lots  of  one  color  and  quality,  since  any  mistakes  in 
sorting,  scouring,  dyeing,  etc.  are  by  this  process  equally 
distributed  through  the  entire  batch.  The  more  that  wool  is 
mixed  and  worked  over,  without  injury  to  its  natural  qual- 
ities, length  of  staple,  and  physical  structure,  iheevener  wt 
be  the  yam  and  cloth  made  from  it. 
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■      METHOD    OF    LAVING    OUT    MIXES 

'  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  materials  to  be  mixed,  tbc  umc 
geoeral  method  is  followed  ia  tnixine;  for  thotigh  tbc  procecs 
of  mixing  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  no  improvemeDt  has 
been  found  on  the  old  method,  which  con«ii<its  of  spreadini; 
the  raateriiUs  to  be  mixed  in  thin  alternate  layers  on  tbc 
floor  of  the  picker  room.  For  a  simple  example,  sopposc 
that  a  £ray  mix  composed  of  50  per  cent,  black  and  50  per 
cent,  white  wool  is  required;  the  method  of  procedure  will 
be  as  follows:  Equal  quantities  of  black  and  wbitc  wool 
will  be  weisbed  oat  first  and  then,  on  a  clean  floor  space  in 
tbe  picker  room,  a  layer  of  black  wool  will  be  spread  abont 
10  or  12  feet  square,  depeading 
on  the  number  of  pouods  of 
stfxrk  to  be  mixed,  aod  7  or  8 
iachea  ia  deptlt.  care  bem|r 
taken  fo  have  it  ^iread  cradf 
and  of  nniionD  depth.  Then 
a  similar  layer  of  white  wool 
will  be  spread  orer  Hk  first 
layer  of  black,  care  bexoc  taken 
to  haTe  approximately  Oe 

same  qaaaiicy  of  stock  is  Che  layer  <d  iriHie  as  ia  fhe  layer 
of  hhA  wooL  Then  miufhu  layer  of  black,  Chea  wfaiu, 
and  so  oe  otfa  the  lot  la  rinnpifir< 

Tha  toxM.  IB  BDv  feady  Id  oe  ptf  OuHttffi  a  mnsf  piacar> 
In  takanc  <^  stock  fm  fhe  pfie  «a  Ike  ioor.  snat  cacr 
iiioald  lie  tataea  to  laeak  «  do««  ins  Ac  aUc  or  cad  Mtf 
aoi  inm  ite  ispc  udieiaiae.  fhe  btatA  4ji  tojkift  «ac  Ac 

taken  uisJJIj  fn«  Ike  cad.  a  |>iirtiw  «l  caift  layer  nHB  g» 
imothe  Mlf  fa»rf«rf<ke  tKaagpidaariarwrryaradid.  bk 
fnwumtmf  «a  «fl  Ac  mn^  as  eath  jafer  is  ip—ad  Aw^wg  Ae 
mizias.  !■■  Aas  jiiwas  «jB  kr  dsModked  bcer.    im  flMay 
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instances,  a  mix  contains  more  than  two  materials;  in  some 
cases  three,  four,  or  even  more  components  enter  into  the 
mixture. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  mixing  of  three  colors  of  the  same 
material,  or  three  materials.  In  the  illustration,  the  dark- 
shaded  divisions  represent  material  or  color  No.  1;  the 
medium-shaded  divisions,  material  or  color  No.  2;  and  the 
light-shaded  divisions,  material  or  color  No.  3. 

5.  In'  making  fancy  mixes,  sometimes  with  a  little  study 
advantageous  methods  of  laying  out  the  mix  may  be  devised; 
for  instance,  suppose  that  a  fancy  mix  composed  of  50  per 
cent,  black  wool,  25  per  cent,  white,  and  25  per  cent,  olive  is 
required.  If  the  layers  were  laid  out  on  the  floor  in  the 
order  and  percentages  given,  to  make  the  individual  piles  of 
different-colored  wools  come  out  even,  or  be  used  up  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  layers  of 
black  wool  twice  as  thick  as  those  of  either  the  white  or  olive 
wool.  This  would  not  distribute  the  different  ingredients 
so  well  as  when  the  layers  of  stock  were  made  of  the  same 
thickness  and  distributed  in  the  following  order:  black,  white, 
black,  olive;  this  process  would  be  repeated  until  the  wool 
were  all  used  up,  and  if  the  layers  were  of  the  same  thickness 
they  would  come  out  even.  This  method,  of  course,  would 
be  impossible  if  there  were  only  two  ingredients  in  the  mix. 

6.  In  laying  out  a  mix  containing  different  percentages 
of  materials,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the  stock  so 
that  each  layer  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  layers  of  each  material  vary  in  thick- 
ness as  near  as  possible  according  to  the  percentage  of  that 
material  in  the  total  blend;  otherwise,  the  ingredient  of 
which  there  is  the  smallest  amount  will  soon  be  exhausted 
and  the  rest  will  have  to  go  on  top,  thus  destroying  the 
evenness  of  distribution  and  the  uniformity  of  the  blend. 

In  dealing  with  mixes  of  great  diversity  of  quantity  as 
well  as  color  and  quality  of  components,  it  is  often  customary 
to  prepare  a  temporary  mix  with  the  small  quantity  and  a 
part  of  the  larger  quantity  of  material  and  then  finally  blend 
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this  temporary  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  In  this 
maimer  the  small  qnantity  of  one  in^edient  is  more  evenly 
distributed  throagh  the  large  amount  of  the  other.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  a  mix  composed  of  90  per  cent,  black 
and  10  per  cent,  white  is  required.  If  these  are  mixed 
directly  there  is  such  a  small  amount  of  white  present  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distribute  it  evenly,  so  that  if  the  amount 
of  mix  required  is  500  pounds,  a  temporary  mix  of  50  pounds 
of  white  and  100  pounds  of  black  making  a  mix  of  150  pounds 
will  be  prepared.  The  temporary  150-pound  mix  will  then 
be  mixed  with  350  pounds  of  black,  making  500  pounds  of 
the  final  mix,  which  will  contain  only  50  pounds,  or  10  per 
cent.,  of  white  wool. 

7.  In  mixes  where  several  colors  are  used,  it  is  some- 
times the  custom  to  mix  the  smaller  proportioned  colors 
together  first  and  run  them  through  the  mixing  picker,  and 
afterwards  mix  this  temporary  mix  with  the  color  that  occurs 
in  the  greatest  proportion.  For  instance,  if  a  mix  were  being 
made  of  40  per  cent,  black,  20  per  cent,  brown,  20  per  cent, 
olive,  and  20  per  cent,  slate,  the  custom  would  be  to  first  mix 
the  brown,  olive,  and  slate  and  afterwards  blend  this  temporary 
mix  with  the  black.  This  would  insure  the  colors  being 
more  evenly  distributed. 

In  making  a  mix  where  there  is  an  extremely  small  amount 
of  one  ingredient,  such  as  an  Oxford  mix  containing  97  per 
cent,  of  black  and  3  per  cent,  of  white,  it  is  customary  to 
card  that  stock  which  enters  into  the  blend  only  in  a  small 
percentage  before  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  make  it  more  lofty 
and  enable  it  to  be  more  uniformly  distributed.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  having  an  extra  breaker  card  and 
allowing  the  stock  to  drop  on  the  floor  from  the  doffer  comb. 
Or,  if  this  is  not  convenient,  it  may  be  run  through  the 
mixing  picker  several  times  before  mixing.  These  machines 
will  be  fully  explained  further  on. 

8.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making  fine  mixes  to  have  all 
the  materials  of  approximately  the  same  length  of  fiber  if 
the  best  results   are  to  be  obtained.     If   short  fibers  are 
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mixed  with  long:  ones,  thai  is,  extremely  long  in  comparison, 
they  do  not  strengthen  the  yarn  to  a  g^rcat  extent,  although 
they  make  the  yam  more  bulky.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
for  the  short  fibers  to  bunch  up  during  the  carding  and  the 
drafting  of  the  roving  in  spinning  and  produce  twits 
the  yam. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  times  that  a  mix  is  pass 
through  tho  mixing  picker,  little  can  be  said,  as  it  all  depends 
on  the  condition  in  which  the  stock  is  received  from  the 
preceding  processes  and  the  materials  and  colors  that  arc 
being  blended.  If  the  stock  is  well  opened  and  lofty  and 
the  mix  is  carefully  made,  it  will  probably  not  be  run  through 
more  than  twice.  Some  materials  arc  more  difHcull  to  blend 
thoroughly  than  others  and  some  colors  also  have  a  tendency 
to  show  up  more  than  others  if  not  thoroughly  amalgamated, 
even  if  the  slock  is  the  same.  The  only  way  to  tell  whether 
the  stock  needs  to  be  passed  through  the  mixing  picker 
again  is  to  examine  the  mix  and  see  if  the  fibers  are  well  sn^H 
evenly  blended:  if  not.  and  they  occur  in  separate  patches,  i^^ 
is  well  to  run  the  mix  through  the  picker  again.  Some  mills 
make  a  practice  of  mnning  mixes  through  the  picker  three 
times,  while  others  consider  twice  sufficient.  Definite  rules, 
however,  should  never  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  handlin 
of  all  mixes. 


li 


9.  MfxlDff  Wool  and  Shoddy. — In  view  of  the  compe- 
tition that  is  now  prevalent,  many  manufacturers  deem  it 
wise  to  mix  varying  percentages  of  cheaper  material  into 
their  goods  in  order  to  gain  the  market  against  a  competitor 
by  underselling  him.  One  of  the  materials  mixed  with  the 
wool  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock  is  eboddy.  This 
material  is,  literally,  the  worked  up  waste  of  old,  soft, 
woolen  fabrics,  such  as  stockings,  knitted  fabrics,  flannels, 
and  other  woolen  goods  that  have  not  been  milled  or  felted; 
but  in  the  mill  the  card  waste,  strippings,  etc.  are  some- 
times considered  as  shoddy  and  after  being  dusted  are  worked 
up  with  the  new  wool.  Usually,  however,  soft  waste  is 
worked  up  as  far  as  possible  with  the  batch  in  which  it  was 
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made,  bat  bard  waste  is  nm  through  a  Gamett  machioe  or 
rac  picker  and  made  into  shoddy. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  mix  with  shoddy,  a  short,  fine 
wool  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  shoddy  fibers  are 
always  of  extremely  short  lenetb  and  it  is  difficult  to  mix  a 
long  fiber  with  a  short  one  and  get  good  results.  In  select- 
ing shoddy  to  mix  with  wool,  the  length  of  the  shoddy  fiber 
is  one  of  the  main  {wi^ts  to  be  obser\-ed:  the  longer  the. 
fiber,  the  more  valuable  is  the  shoddy.  Where  a  mill  is' 
buying  shoddy,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  adultera- 
ted  as,  the  fiber  being  naturally  short,  it  is  easy  to  adulterate 
it  with  extremely  short  and  inferior  material  that  can  hardly 
be  detected.  Shocjdy  is  not  often  worked  alone,  as  the  result- 
ing yam  would  be  tender  and  almost  impossible  to  spin,  but 
in  mixtures  with  pure  wool  the  shoddy  has  its  purpose  in 
ieeding  the  yam,  or  making  it  more  bulky. 


10.     The  percentage  of  shoddy  used  depends  on  the  class' 
l-of   goods  that  a  mill  is  running   on.     If  a  good  grade  of 
soods  is  being  made,  it  is  not  wise  to  cheapen  the  stock  too 
tnnch  and.  even  if  shoddy  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  a  good  grade;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  goods  are  cheap, 
often  the  larger  part  of  the  fabric  is  shoddy  with  only  enough , 
new  wool    fibers    to   bold    the  yai:n  together.     In  blending 
wool  and  shoddy,  it  is  a  good  practice  first  to  run  the  mate- 
rials through  the  picker  separately  and  then  to  make  a  mix  on 
the  floor  by  spreading  the  materials  over  each  other  in  suc- 
cessive   layers.     The    thinner    the    layers   of    the   different 
materials  and  the  more  of  snch  layers,  the  better  is  the  mix. 
In   running  a  blend  through  the  mixing  picker,  it  must 
alway  be  remembered  that  the  success  of  the  mixing  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  stock  is  taken  from  the 
pile   spread  out  on   the  finor.     The  stock  mu&t  always  be 
removed  from  this  pile  by  taking  an  armful  vertically  down 
from  the  side  or  end,  aud  not  from  the  top;  this  insures  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  several  layers.     Uliile  a  little 
shoddy  may  be  used   advantageously  in  connection  with 
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wool,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  Uie  percentage  c^^| 
the  cheapeninjr  element  in  the  mix  larce  enough  lit  make 
the  spinning  of  the  yarn  so  difficult  as  to  involve  much  extra 
expense;  otherwise,  the  adulterated  yarn  will  be  found  to  cost 
almost  as  much  as  a  pure  woolen  yarn,  owinff  to  the  exl 
cost  of  manufacture  due  to  lessened  production  and  cxces 
sive  waste. 

11.  ,Mung:Of  which  is  thcworked-np  waste  of  hardwoole 
goods  such   as  overcoatings,  beavers,   meltons,   and  othe: 
hard-fcltcd  and  milled  goods,  is  mixed  with  new  wool,  as  i 
also  extract,  or  the  recovered  wool  fibers  of  union  go 
composed    of   wool    and    cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers. 
FLuck!^,  or  the  short,  fluffy  woolen  fibers  occurring  as  the 
waste  from  nappers  and  shearing  machines,  are  also  used  in 
connection  with  raw  stock  for  producing  mixtures,  although 
they  are  more  often  added  to  the  cloth  during  tlie  finishing. 

12.  Mixliitf  Wool  auU  }^u11h. — These  Iwo  material 
are  often  blended.  NoIIh  are  the  short  fibers  removed  from 
medium-  or  long-stapled  wools  by  the  combing  process  in  the 
production  of  worsted  yarns;  they  are  pure  wool  and  are 
sometimes  nsed  alone  for  the  production  of  low-grade  fabrics, 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  elasticity  nor  the  natural  wavy  and 
lustrous  nature  of  the  original  wool,  although  they  make  one 
of  the  best  materials  for  mixing  with  wool.  Noils  should  be 
carbonized  before  mixing,  as  they  arc  removed  by  the  comb 
in  connection  with  burrs,  chaS,  straws,  seeds,  and  other 
vegetable  inattev,  the  action  of  the  comb  being  to  remove 
all  the  impurities  in  a  worsted  card  sliver  as  well  as  the 
short  fibers.  Noils  and  pure  raw  stock  are  mixed  in  the 
usual  manner  by  being  spread  in  alternate  layers  and  the 
passed  through  the  mixing  picker. 

13.  Mlxlnf<  Wool  uufl  Cutton. — The  addition  of  cotton 
to  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  union  fabrics  is  a  common 
practice.  Althoiigh  the  adulteration  of  woolen  goods  with 
cotton  is  not  looked  on  with  favor  by  many  people,  indeed 
is  greatly  deplored,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  i 
beneficial  when  used  in  suitable  proportion  in  connection  with 
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w  classes  of  goods  manufactured  from  inferior  wool,  since 

the  cotton  imparts  to  the  fabric  sircngUi  and  wearing  qualities 

that  would  otherwise  be  lackinc-     When  cotton  is  introduced 

into  a  fabric  it  may  either  be  in  the  form  of  separate  threads 

of  pure  cotton  or  the  materials  may  be  mixed  in  the  raw  stock. 

When  cotton  is  mixed  with  wool  it  should  first  be  run 

through  the  burr  picker  in  order  that  it  may  be  opened  out 

and  made  fluflfy,  so  that  it  will  amalgamate  well  with  the 

wool  fiber  and  not  form  into  individual  bunches.     It  must  be 

remembered  that  shoddy,  muoKo.  extract,  flocks,  and  noils 

are  in  reality  pure  wool,  although  more  or  less  injured  by  the 

operations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected;  but  cotton  is 

difiTcrcnt  in  structure  and  requires  different  manipulation. 

I   As  has  been  said,  the  cotton  must  be  picked  and  rendered 

open  and  lofty  before  being  mixed  with  the  wool,  and  it  is  all 

the  belter  for  being  passed  through  a  single  carding  process 

a  fine  mix  is  to  be  made.     The  wool  must  be  oiled  and 

Iso  picked  before  the  mix  is  made;  in  no  case  should  any  oil 

be  applied  to  tlie  cotton.    After  the  wool  is  well  oiled  and 

picked,  the  mix  can  be  made.     The  stuck  should  be  laid  out 

in  successive  layers  of  cotton  and  wool  and  afterwards  run 

through  the  mixing  picker  a  sutHcient  number  of  times  to 

insure  perfect  amalgamation. 

The  process  of  making  the  so-called  vi^og-ne  yam  ts  as  fol- 
ws:  This  yarn  is  sometimes  composed  of  cotton  and  wool 
in  about  equal  proportions,  although  often  only  from  3  to  10 
per  cent,  of  wool  is  used.  The  wool  should  be  of  quite  fine 
fiber  in  order  to  blend  well  with  the  cotton  and  should  also  be 
vccll  scoured,  dried,  burr-picked,  and  oiled.  The  cotlon  should 
be  of  good  length  of  staple  and  should  benm  through  the  burr 
piclcer  and  a  single  carding  process,  which  is  performed  on  a 
oolen  card.  The  wool  may  also  be  subjected  to  a  single 
rding  process  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  best  mix  possible. 
The  stock  is  then  mixed,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  making  a 
pile  of  the  materials  in  alternate  layers,  taking  it  down  ver- 
tically from  the  end.  and  subjecting  it  to  two  or  three  picking 
operations.  It  is,  of  course,  only  for  fine  work  that  so  much 
trouble  is  taken  as  to  card  the  stock.     The  ordinary  method. 
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which  gives  excellent  results,  is  to  oil  the  wool  and  pick  it, 
run  the  cotton  through  a  burr  picker,  and  then  blend  the  wool 
and  cotton  in  the  right   proportions  and  run  the  mixtur 
through  the  mixing  picker  several  tiroes. 

Cotton  is  used  in  connection  with  wool  for  low  classes 
worsteds,  cassimeres,  tweeds,  flannels,  etc.  The  cotton  fi 
should  be  as  long  as  posi>ible  and  the  wool  as  fine  as  the 
grade  of  goods  will  allow,  with  a  medium  length  of  staple, 
and  should  also  be  sound,  strong,  and  full  of  life  and  elas- 
ticity. As  it  is  desired  to  have  the  goods  resemble  wool  as 
nearly  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  per- 
centage of  cotton  according  to  the  class  of  goods  to  be  made, 
always  using  as  tittle  as  possible  to  get  goods  out  at  the 
proper  cost.  On  dress  goods,  flannels,  and  boys' suitings,  from 
50  to  Ih  per  cent,  cotton  can  be  used.  Thecheapestpossible 
lots  of  cuttun  are  often  selected,  but  it  is  better  to  have  some 
consideration  for  the  character  of  the  wool.  Where  the  wool 
is  not  very  fine,  a  coarse,  wiry  cotton,  as  rough  Peruvian 
or  Brazilian,  may  be  used  with  good  results  if  the  goods  are 
dyed  dark  shades.  American  cotton,  however,  is  generally 
used  in  American  mills  and  is  well  suited  for  blending  with 
wool.  For  mixing  with  fine  wool,  sca-island  cotton,  which 
has  a  long  staple,  is  often  used. 


14.  If  a  large  percentage  of  white  cotton  is  to  be  used 
and  the  yarn  or  cloth  sold  white,  the  cotton  should  have  a 
blue  stain  put  on  it  in  order  to  kill  the  chalky  white 
appearance,  which  is  never  seen  in  pure  woolen  goods.  In 
making  a  cottonand-wool  mix  composed  of  50  per  cent, 
white  and  50  per  cent,  black,  one  material  should  not  be 
of  one  color,  but  preferably  half  of  the  wool  should  be 
dyed  black  and  the  other  half  left  white;  the  same  should 
be  done  with  cotton  and  the  results  will  be  better  than 
if  the  mix  were  made  with  black  wool  and  white  cotton, 
or  vice  versa.  When  using  black  cotton  in  wool  mixes. 
the  cotton  should  be  dyed  a  blue  black  in  order  to  over- 
come the  rusty  look  of  ordinary  black  cotton,  which  makes 
the  goods  look  cheap. 
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In  fancy  mixes  have  the  dyed  cotton  as  fast  as  possible, 
especially  if  there  is  any  white  or  light-colored  ingredient  in 
the  mix.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  unless  the  cotton  dye 
in  |>crfcct]y  fast,  it  will  Meed,  or  run,  in  Qnishtng,  staining  the 
light-colored  material  in  the  mix.  The  cotton  shonld  for 
the  same  reason  be  fast-dyed  in  goods  that  have  white  or 
light-colored  yarns  in  Che  pattern.  In  particular  mixes, 
j  fee  stock  is  laid  out  in  layers  the  second  time,  after  being 
nin  once  through  the  picker.  In  mixing  only  small  propor- 
tions of  cotton  with  wool  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  so 
many  details;  still  the  wool  should  be  oiled  separately,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  mix  stand  too  long  and  tlius  allow 
the  cotton  to  absorb  the  oil  from  the  wool,  and  the  materials 
should  always  be  first  picked  separately. 

If  the  mix  is  well  made,  the  resulting  fabric  will  be  free 
from  specks  and  the  care  put  into  the  mixing  will  be  well 
repaid.  The  cards  must  be  in  good  condition  for  working 
cottoD-and-wool  mixtures,  and  the  wool  used  must  have  good 
fulling  properties,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  this  charac- 
teristic in  the  cotton.  If  a  large  percentage  of  cotton  is 
used,  the  cloth  will  have  to  be  set  finer  in  the  loom  in  order 
to  obtain  tlie  desired  finished  texture;  as  the  more  cotton  used, 
the  less  the  cloth  will  be  shrunk  in  finishing.  When  cotton 
and  wool  are  mixed  and  spun  together,  the  cotton,  if  of  long 
staple,  has  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  core  of  the  thread  and  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  wool,  which  stays  on  the  outside  of 
the  yarn. 


I  15*  Utxltifr  Wool  RTid'stlk. — It  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  mix  wool  and  silk  waste  in  the  production  of  fancy  mixes. 
This  is  attended  with  some  little  difficulty,  as  the  silk  is 
extremely  hard  to  card  owing  to  its  Huffy  nature  and  its 
liability  to  become  charged  with  static  electricity  if  dry  and 
subjected  to  friction. 
I  When  silk  is  blended  with  wool,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
silk  the  color  of  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  mixture;  if,  for 
instance,  the  mixture  is  composed  of  KO  per  cent,  black  and 
20  per  cent,  white,  the  silk  waste  should  be  dyed  black  in 
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order  to  make  the  blend  look  even.  The  silk  waste  should 
first  be  carded  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  it 
into  a  mix. 

It  in  important  that  both  ingredients  should  be  free  from 
grease  and  giim.  In  oilins^  wool-and-silk  mixes,  the  oil 
used  should  be  of  good  quality  and  free  from  any  acid,  the 
wool  being  oiled  separately  as  with  cotton-and-wool  blends. 
No  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  silk.  If  there  is  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  silk  ia  the  mix  and  trouble  from  electricity  or 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  Hyings  is  experienced  in  the 
carding,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dampen  the  silk  with  water 
before  mixing.  This  can  be  done  by  spreading  the  silk  in 
quite  thin  layers  on  the  floor  and  covering  it  with  wet  bag- 
ging, if  the  bagging  is  wet  enough  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  silk  over  night  the  stock  will  become  sufficiently 
damp.  If  water  is  applied  directly  to  the  silk,  the  fibers  are 
liable  to  mat. 
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16,  In  general,  when  making  a  mix,  the  material  should 
be  spread  quite  thinly  over  a  large  area.  As  many  layers  as 
convenient  should  be  made,  and  if  one  material  enters  into 
the  combination  only  in  a  very  small  praix)rtion,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  first  a  temporary  mix  with  this  ingredient 
and  a  part  of  the  one  that  forms  the  ground,  or  bulk,  of  the 
mix.  Always  break  down  the  pile  vertically  from  the  end  and 
run  the  stock  through  the  mixing  picker  a  suflRcient  number 
of  times  to  insure  a  perfect  blend. 

If  making  a  cottou-and-wool  or  wool-and-silk  mix,  oil  the 
wool  separately;  otherwise,  the  cotton  and  silk  will  be  difficult 
to  mix  and  card.  It  is  not  wise  to  depend  on  the  materials 
becoming  mixed  in  the  cards.  They  should  be  mixed  first,  so 
as  not  to  make  a  mixing  picker  of  the  first  breaker  card.  As 
great  care  should  be  taken  with  all-wool  mixes  as  with  wool 
and  cotton  in  order  to  insure  evenness  and  perfection  through- 
out the  operations  following. 
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FINDING  THE  COST  OF  MIXES 

17.  In  mixing  materials  that  vary  in  cost,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  ascertain  tbe  cost  of  the  blend  per  pound  in  order 
that  the  value  of  the  resultant  yarn  or  fabric  may  be  estimated. 
Aeain.  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  a 
cheaper  material  required  in  a  blend  in  order  that  the  mix 
may  be  produced  at  a  given  value.  Many  other  conditions 
also  arise  in  connection  with  blending  raw  stock  that  require 
accurate  fi^urin^  in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  finished  goods 
or  their  character  may  not  be  altered. 

18.  To  find  the  oost  per  pound  of  a  mix  comiX)Scd  of  two 
or  more  materials  of  different  costs  either  in  equal  or  unequal 
proportions: 

Rule. — Mitiaply  the  numbir  of  pounds  of  each  material  by 
its  cost  per  pound,  ami  divide  the  sum  of  the  produets  thus 
obtaitied  by  the  total  number  of  pounds  in  the  mix. 

ExAMFLB. — What  is  Ihc  cost  per  pound  of  a  mix  composed  of 
46  pounds  of  wool  at  IS  ccots  per  pound,  '2^  pounds  of  shoddy  at 
1-1  ceaU  per  puuad.  and  10  [K>unds  of  cotton  at  i)  cents  per  pound? 

SournoN.—  46  lb.  of  wool  at  'JH  ct.  per  lb.  will  cost  Jlll.liO;  2^  lb. 
of  shoddy  at  14  ct.  per  lb.  wi)I  cost  t'l.oti;  10  lb.  of  cotton  at  !(  ct.  per 
lb.  will  cost  $.00.  The  total  cost  of  the  mix  will  be  $;i2.t>0  +  $3.50 
+  t-dO  B  917.  Since  iha  total  weight  of  tbe  mix  Is  46  lb.  +  25  lb. 
+  10  lb.  or  80  lb.,  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  mix  will  be  $17  ^  80 
-  ».212fi.  or  21^  ct.    Ans. 

19.  To  find  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient  in  a  mix 
composed  of  materials  of  different  costs,  in  order  that  the 
resullias  blend  may  have  a  definite  cost  per  pound: 

Rule. — Arrange  tlte  respective  values  of  each  material  in  a 
column  and  place  the  desired  cost  of  the  mix  at  the  left.  Link 
these  values  together  in  pairs  so  that  one  element  of  each  pair  is 
greater  and  one  less  in  value  than  the  average  cost.  Find  the 
difference  betu-im  the  average  price  and  each  element  of  a  link 
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and  write  it  opposite  the  other  ehment  of  the  same  link.  Each 
of  these  differences  has  the  same  relation  to  their  sum  as  the 
quantity  of  each  material  has  to  the  mix. 

Example  1. — It  is  desired  to  mix  enough  cotton  costing  10  cents  per 
pound  with  wool  cofttinfif  '£i  cents  per  pound  so  that  the  resultant  mix 
will  have  a  value  of  18  cents  per  pound;  what  is  the  proportion  of 
each  ingredietit  necessar>*? 

Soi.iiTiON. — The  difference  between    IS   and    22  is  4, 
which  is  placed  opposite  the  10,  to  which  the  22  is  linked,      18 
while   the  difference  betweec  IS  and  10  is  B,  which  is         1^2      8 
placed  opposite  the  22,  to  which  the  10  is  linked.    From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  each  12  lb.  of  mix  should  contain  4  lb.  of 
cotton  and  tj  lb.  of  wool.     Ans.  ' 
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Proof. — This  cx&tnpic  can  be  proved,  by  applying  the*'^ 
nile  in  Art.  18,  as  follows:  8  pounds  of  wool  at  2*2  cents 
per  pound  will  cost  $1.78;  4  pounds  of  cotton  at  10  cents  per 
pound  will  cost  $.40.  The  total  cost  of  the  mix  will  be 
$1.76  -+-  $.40  =  $2.16.  The  cost  perpoundof  the  mix  will  l>e 
$2.16  -J-  12  =  $.IS.  or  lacenls.  S 

The  rule  in  Art.  10  can  be  applied  in  case  more  than  two™ 
ingredients  enter  into  the  mix,  but  care  must  always  be  taken 
to  link  together  a  higher  and  a  lower  value  than  the  desired 
average.  ^— 

Example    2.— Suppose    that    four    materiaU,    A    at    6    cents    paj^B 
poinid,  B  at  10  cents  per  pound.  C  at  lli  cents  per  pound,  and  D  at 
2n  cents  per  pound  are  to  be  blended;   what  proponion  of  each  will 
b«  necessary  so  that  the  resulting  mix  will  have  a  value  of  14  cents 
per  pound? 

Solution  1.— The  difference  between  20  and  14  is  6,  which  la  placed 
opposite  10,  Co  which  20  is  linked;  the  difference 
iMtween  lU  aud  14  is  2.  which  is  ptaccd  oppusUv  tl, 
to  which  10  is  linked;  the  difference  between  10  aud  11 
is  4,  which  is  placed  opposite  20,  1o  which  10  is  linked; 
the  difference  between  6  and  14  is  8.  which  is  placed 
opposite  If.  to  which  6  is  linked.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  20  lb.  of  the  mix  should  contain  2  lb.  of  A,  6  lb.  of 
8  lb.  of  C,  and  \  lb.  of  D.    Ans. 
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Proof. — This  example  can  be  proved,  by  applying 
rule  in  Art.  18,  as  follows:  2  pounds  of  A  at  B  cents 
pound  will  cost  12  cents;  6  pounds  of  B  at  10  cents  per  pound 
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will  cost  60  cents;  8  pounds  of  C  at  16  cents  per  pound  will 
cost  128  cents;  and  -J  pounds  of  D  at  20  cents  per  pound  will 
cost  80  cents.  The  total  cost  of  the  mix  will  be  12+60 
+  128  +  80  =  280  cents.  The  cost  per  pound  of  the  mix  will 
be  280  -^  20  =  14  cents. 

in  a  case  like  this  it  should  be  noted  that  by  linking  differ- 
ent quantities  together,  taking  care  to  link  a  higher  and  a 
lower  value  than  the  required  average,  the  proportions  of 
the  different  ingredients  may  be  varied  and  at  the  same  time 
the  correct  average  cost  obtained.  To  illustrate,  take  the 
same  example  again. 

Solution  2. — The  rlifference  between  20anr]  M  is  6.  which  is  placed 
opposite  (i,  to  whicli  S)  is  linked;  the  difference  between 
ICi  and  14  is  2,  which  i.i  pLiccd  opposite  10,  to  which 
III  iii  linked;  the  difTcreace  between  10 and  H  Ik  4,  which 
is  placed  aiter  16,  to  which  in  is  linked;  the  differcDce 
between  6  nod  14  is  8.  which  is  placed  after'JU,  to  which 
«  is  linked.  From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  each  20  lb. 
of  the  mix  should  contain  6  lb.  of  A,  2  lb.  of  B,  4  lb.  of  C,  and 
fi  lb.  of  U.     Ans. 
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PKOOF. — This  example  can  be  proved  by  applying  the  rule 
"^in  Art,  18.  6  pounds  of  A  at  6  cents  per  pound  will  cost 
4^6  cents;  2  pounds  of  B  at  10  cents  per  pound  will  cost 
aij  cents;  4  pounds  of  C  at  IH  cents  per  pound  will  cost  64 
cents;  8  pounds  of  D  at  20  cents  per  pound  will  cost  160  cents. 
The  total  cost  of  the  mix  will  be  36  +  20  -|-  C4  +  160  =  280 
cents.  The  cost  per  pound  of  the  mix  will  be  280  -r  20  =  14 
cents. 

tn  the  examples  given  two  of  the  materials  cost  more  and 
two  less  than  the  required  cast  of  the  blend;  sometimes, 
fliowever,  only  one  of  the  materials  may  be  more  or  less 
than  the  average  cost.  In  a  case  like  this  all  the  other 
values  are  linked  to  this  one  and  the  differences  added 
together. 

Example  3, — Four  materials,  A  at  8  cents  per  pound,  R  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  C  at  \^  cents  per  pound,  and  D  at  22  cents  per  pound  are 
lo  be  mixed;  in  what  proportion  roust  each  enter  into  the  blend  in 
order  that  the  average  cost  shall  t>e  17  cents? 
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Solution.— The  sum  of  the  differences  between  the  values  of  A,  B, 
and  C  and  17  gives  the  proportion  of  D 
that  enters  into  the  mix,  or  18  lb.  in 
every  33  lb.  of  the  mix,  while  the  dif-  , 

ference  between  22  and  17,  or  5,  gives 
the  proportion  of  each  of  the  other 
materials. 

After  having  found,  by  the  preceding  rules,  the  amounts 
in  which  each  material  enters  into  the  blend,  it  is  a  compar- 
atively simple  matter  to  find  by  proportion  the  amount  of 
each  required  in  any  given  number  of  pounds  of  a  mix. 
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MIXING  PICKERS 

20.  After  the  materials  composing  a  mix  have  been  care- 
fully spread  in  layers  on  the  floor  of  the  picker  room,  the 
next  operation  is  to  pass  the  stock  through  a  machine 
designed  to  blend  and  intermingle  the  various  components 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  homogeneous  mix  is  obtained.  In 
America,  the  machine  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose 
is  the  nilxlnfc  picker;  while  in  Europe,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  America,  the  same  results  are  obtained  with  a 
Fearnaught,  a  machine  totally  different  in  principle  from 
the  mixing  picker.  Another  object  of  the' mixing  picker  is 
to  open  out  the  wool  so  that  it  will  be  in  suitable  condition 
for  feeding  to  the  cards. 

The  principle  on  which  the  mixing  picker  operates  is  that 
of  opening  the  wool  and  intermingling  the  fibers  by  means 
of  a  rapidly  rotating  cylinder  armed  with  strong  teeth  curved 
forwards  in  the  direction  in  which  the  cylinder  rotates. 


DAVIS  &  FURBEK  MIXING  PICKER 

21.  Construction. — The  main,  or  picking,  cylinder  of 
this  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  consists  of  six  wrought- 
iron  lags  /,  mounted  on  three  or  four  spiders  /,  according  to 
the  width  of  the  machine.  The  lags  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
inside  spiders  and,  being  fitted  into  slots  in  the  two  outside 
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as  to  preserve  the  alinement  of  the  points  of  the  teeth  by 
preventing  them  from  turning,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  do 
in  course  of  time  if  simply  screwed  in.  Teeth  fastened  in 
this  manner  can  readily  he  removed  if  broken  and  new  teeth 
substituted.  The  shape  of  the  teeth  is  such  that  they  will 
engage  with  and  open  the  stock  without  injurini;  or  breaking— 
the  s^taple.  ^H 

The  picking  cylinder  works  in  connection  with  the  grate  ^, 
Figs.  2  and  6.  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  burr 
pickers  and  dusters,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  and 
other  foreign  matter  that  has  escaped  the  previous  opera- 
tions is  allowed  to  drop  through  this  grate  into  the  space 
underneath  that  is  provided  for  its  reception.  The  grate  in 
this  machine  is  constructed  of  iron  bars  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  the  least  amount  of  surface  possible  for  the__ 
accumulation  of  grease  or  gummy  deposits,  which,  of  cours^H 
are  undesirable,  as  ihcy  tend  to  clog  the  grate.  The  grate  is 
hinged  at  one  end  and  may  be  lowered  or  raised  by  mcan^_ 
of  the  crank  r,  Fig.  2,  conveniently  located  at  one  side  of  t]d^| 
machine.  This  crank  operates  a  pinion  gear  ^,,  Fig.  6,  which 
by  means  of  a  rack  g;  imparts  movement  to  the  grate. 
This  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  cleaning 
the  grate.  When  raised,  the  grate  is  locked  in  place  by 
means  of  two  pins  s,  Fig.  2,  on  which  it  rests,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  machine.  The  grate  is  shown  lowered  from  the 
picking  cylinder  in  Fig.  2.  The  refuse  is  removed  from 
underneath  the  machine  at  either  side,  for  which  purpose 
removable  panels  p  are  provided,  the  one  shown  in  Fig,  2 
being  removed  from  the  machine. 

The  feeding  arrangement  on  this  machine  differs  froi 
those  on  other  machines.  The  stock  is  not  fed  by  a  pair  of 
feed-rolls  but  by  a  single  roll  /  working  in  conjunction  with 
a  concave  dish,  or  shell,  ^,  the  arrangement  being  sometimes- 
known  as  the  shell-and-pin  feed.  (See  Fig.  6.)  The  curH^| 
of  the  dish  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circumference  of  the 
feed-roll.  The  stock  is  taken  by  the  feed-roll  and,  being 
held  against  it  by  the  dish,  is  delivered  to  the  cylinder, 
which  revolves  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dish.     While  this 
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method  of  feeding  is  sometimes  advocated  for  the  reason 
that  the  slock  is  better  opened  in  being  taken  by  the  cylinder 
from  the  edge  of  the  dish,  it  is  not  so  good  as  a  pair  of  cock- 
spur  feed-rolls,  because  the  single  mil  is  liable  to  choke  up 
while  in  operation.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  however,  the 
pios  are  set  into  the  roll  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  the  action 
of  the  picker  cylinder  will  tend  to  strip  the  feed-roll. 
This  machine  is  made  with  a  pair  of  cockspnr  feed-rolls 
if  so  desired. 

Allowance  is  made  for  a  vertical  motion  of  the  feed-roll, 
which  is  controlled  by  two  levers  m.  Fig.  2,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  machine.  These  levers  have  heavy  weights  «  sus- 
pended from  their  extremities  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  bear 
on  the  journals  of  the  feed-roll.  This  allows  any  bunches  in 
the  stock  or  inequalities  of  feeding  to  raise  the  feed-roll  and 
prevent  the  machine  from  being  strained  or  broken.  The 
fccd-apron  h  is  of  the  usual  type,  composed  of  wooden  slats 
^iixed  on  endless  traveling  belts,  a  means  being  provided  for 
Btaking  up  the  slack  as  the  apron  stretches  from  wear. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  slats  of  the  feed-apron  are  made  of 
iron,  the  object  being  to  make  the  machine  fireproof  as  far 
as  possible,  since  a  machine  of  this  description  will  become 
very    greasy  and    there   is  danger  of   the  swiftly  rotating 

I  cylinder  striking  fire  and  starting  a  conflagration. 
22.  Oiwrattun. — In  operation,  the  wool  or  other  stock 
is  fed  either  by  hand  or  by  a  self-feed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  fl, 
■on  a  traveling  feed-apron  A,  which  delivers  it  to  the  straight- 
toothed  feed-roll  /.  The  slock  is  held  against  this  roll  by 
the  stationary  concave  dish  and  the  roll  in  rotating  carries 
the  wool  to  the  main  cylinder,  which  is  armed  with  strong 
curved  teeth  about  2i  or  '^  inches  long,  which  comb  out  the 
^wool  as  it  is  held  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  by  the  feed-roll. 
^Thc  cylinder  revolves  down  past  the  feed-roll  and  makes 
from  700  to  1 ,000  revolutions  per  minute,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  machine. 

As  ihe  wool  is  taken  from  the  feed-roll  by  the  cylinder  it 
is  swept  down  over  the   grate  g  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
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foreign  matter  remaining  in  the  stock  beaten  out  and  allowed 
to  fall  through  the  grate,  while  the  picked  stock  is  carried  by 
the  current  of  air  generated  by  the  rapidly  rotating  cylinder  _j 
through  the  outlet  Wt  to  the  gauze  room.  ■I 


23.  The  machine  described  is  made  in  sices  from 
24  inches  to  48  inches  wide  and  requires  from  3  to  8  horse- 
power for  driving.  The  larger  sizes,  which  require  more; 
power,  are  made  with  a  pulley  on  each  side  allowing  two 
belts  to  be  used  for  driving.  This,  of  course,  requires 
a  countershaft.  The  diameters  of  the  pulleys  are  from 
10  inches  to  14  inches,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
machine.  The  capacity  of  the  largest  machine  is  from  2,000 
to  2,400  pounds  per  hour,  the  narrower  machines  producing 
less  in  proportion  to  their  width. 
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24i     Construction. — The  mixing  picker  shown  in  Ftg. 
although  similar  in  general  principle,  is  somt.*what  diflferent 
in  a  few  points  from  the  machine  just  described.    The  object 
is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  mixing  pickers;  namely,  to^H 
open  the  stock  for  the  cards  and  also  to  mix  thoroughly  and 
blend  any  mixtures  of  colors,  qualities,  or  materials  that 
may  be  passed  through.     The  only  wood  used  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  picker  is  for  the  feed-apron  slats,  and  the 
machine    is    therefore   practically    fireproof   and    especially 
adapted  for  the  ur-e  of  oiled  stock. 

The  feed-rolls  of  this  machine  are  one  of  its  distinctive 
features  and  instead  of  a  single  roll  or  a  single  pair  of  rolls 
there  are  two  pairs  /„  /"„  the  second  pair  running  one-third 
faster  than  the  other  pair;  this  makes  what  is  known  as  a 
draft  between  the  two  sets  of  rolls.  In  textile  machinery 
when  fibers  arc  drawn  between  two  or  more  pairs  of  rotating 
rolls  and  one  pair  of  the  rolls  rotates  faster  than  the  other,  a 
draft  is  said  to  be  pro4uced.  The  amount  of  draft  where  the 
two  pairs  of  rolls  have  the  same  diameter  is  found  by  dividing 
the  speed  of  the  quicker  rolls  by  the  speed  of  the  slower 
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ones.  Thus,  if  one  pair  of  rolls  makes  14  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  another  pair  21  revolutions  per  minute,  both 
being  the  same  diameter,  the  draft  is  ?i  »  1.5. 

25.  Urlvln^f. — Tbe  driving  of  the  feed-rolls  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  pulley  on  the  picker-cylinder  shaft  on  the  left  side 
of  the  machine  drives  a  pulley  on  the  first  auxiliary  slraft. 
which  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  This  drive  is 
not  shown  in  Fig.  3,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine.  A  pulley  on  this  first  auxiliary  shaft  drives  a 
pulley/  on  the  second  auxiliary  shaft  located  under  the  feed- 
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rolls.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  machine,  a  gear  on  the 
second  auxiliary  shaft  drives  a  gear  /,  on  the  first  bottom 
feed-roll  shaft,  which  in  turn  drives  a  gear  /,  on  the  rear  top 
feed-roll  shaft.  On  the  left-hand  side,  bnt  not  shown  in 
Pig.  3.  a  gear  on  the  end  of  the  second  auxiliary  shaft  drives 
a  gear  on  the  rear  bottom  feed-roll  shaft;  which  in  turn  drives 
a  gear  on  the  first  top  feed-roll  shaft. 

The  feed-apron  h  is  driven  by  means  of  a  gear  on  the 
bottom  fecd-roU  shaft  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  machine, 
from   that   shown    in  Fig.  3  which  drives  a   gear   on    the 
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apron-roll  shaft  through  a  small  intermediate  s:ear  od  a  stud. 
There  is  about  i  inch  space  between  the  apron  and  tlie 
feed-roll,  which  allows  heavy  foreign  materials  to  drop  to 
the  floor  so  as  not  to  enter  the  picker.  Both  the  front  and  the 
rear  top  feed-rolls  are  controlled  by  levers  m.  one  on  each 
side  o(  the  machine,  on  which  weights  w  arc  fastened;  these 
give  the  rolls  a  little  play,  or  up-and-down  motion,  to  allow 
for  hunches  in  the  stock  and  for  irregular  feeding. 

The  picker  cylinder  of  this  machine  is  composed  of  th 
iron  spiders  /  fastened  on  the  main  shaft,  to  which 
dovetailed  six  steel  lags  A.  Flat  steel  teeth  are  dovetaile 
with  the  lags,  doing  away  with  setscrews  for  fastening  them. 
The  main  shaft  is  equipped  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  or 
with  a  light  pulley  on  each  side  for  double  drivine,  which  Is 
advisable  with  the  wider  machines. 

The  grate  under  the  picker  cylinder  may  be  drawn  out 
on  a  slide  for  cleaning.  The  space  under  the  grate  is 
cleaned  from  either  side  by  the  removal  of  paucls  p. 


low 
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26.  Operntlon. — Tn  operation,  the  stock  is  fed  on  the 
slatted  apron  //  cither  by  hand  or  by  an  automatic  feed  and 
is  delivered  to  the  first  pair  of  feed-rolls/,,  which  holds  the 
wool  while  the  second  set/,,  running  one-third  faster,  com! 
and  opens  it  out. 

The  advantage  of  a  double  set  of  feed-rolls  with  a  draft 
between  them  is  that  the  stock  is  more  thoroughly  opened, 
straightened,  and  mixed  than  by  the  ordinary  picker  with  a 
single  pair  of  rolls;  and  it  is  also  impossible  for  bunches  of 
stock  to  pass  directly  to  (he  cylinder  and  the  fibers  to  become 
broken  by  being  opened  too  quickly,  as  the  first  pair  of  rolls 
holds  the  stock  while  the  second  pair,  running  faster,  grad- 
ually opens  it  out  and  pulls  it  apart.  This  insures  a  thorough 
opening  and  mixing  of  the  stock  with  very  little  liability  of 
injury  to  the  fiber.  The  stock  is  next  delivered  to  the  picker 
cylinder,  which  revolves  downwards  and  beats  the  wool  over 
the  grate,  linally  delivering  it  through  a  trunk  to  the  gauzf 
room. 
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b^P  Fonrrs  in  managkmknt 
W^  Pickers  require  frequent  cleaning;  and  should  never 
Bllowed  to  become  clogged  with  gummy  grease,  as  will 
happen  if  they  are  not  cleaned  between  different  lots  of  stock 
operated  on.  The  cylinder  of  tlic  picker  lihuuld  be  exam- 
ined frequently  for  loose  or  broken  teeth,  which  should  be 
tightened  or  replaced  at  once  since  they  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine;  the  picker-cylinder  bearings  should  be  oiled  at 

■  least  twice  a  day,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  heat»  owing  to 
the  high  speed  and  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  A  36-inch 
picker  may  be  run  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  but  the 
wider  machines,  as  for  instance,  the  48-inch,  should  not  make 
more  than  800  revolutions  per  minute.  These  speeds  may 
be  regarded  as  maximum  speeds,  and  it  will  be  fuund  that  a 
picker  will  give  longer  and  more  satisfactory  service  if 
drives  somewhat  slower.  For  the  best  results  it  will  be 
found    advantageous    to    feed   the    picker   somewhat   light 

•  rather  than  to  have  bunches  of  stock  to  open  out  on  the  card. 
The  heavy  cylinder  of  a  picker  armed  with  strong,  sharp 
teeth  and  rotating  with  great  velocity  is  a  source  of  great 
danger,  and  many  accidents  occur  owing  to  carelessness  and 
neglect  of  even  ordinary  precaution.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
ix  never  to  remove  the  bonnet  or  to  take  out  the  grate  while 
ttie  cylinder  is  in  motion.  When  cleaning  the  cylinder  or  the 
srrate  underneath,  the  bonnet  may  be  lifted  and  a  stout  stick 
ot  an  iron  bar  thrust  through  the  cylinder  to  prevent  any 
one  from  unwittingly  starting  the  machine  while  it  is  being 
czleaned. 

B  FEARNAUaUT 

^B  28.  While  this  machine  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  aa 
^f  A  mixing  picker,  it  is  entirely  different,  haf^  in  principle  and 
V  conslniction.  The  principle  of  the  Feamaught  may  be  con- 
sidered as  that  of  opening  the  wool  by  means  of  a  large 
rotating  cylindt;r  filled  with  cockspur  teeth,  which  work  in 
conjunction  with  similar  teeth  placed  in  smaller  rolls  arranged 
Over   the    large    cylinder.     The    combined    action    of    the 
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cylinder  and  smaller  rolls,  which  are  known  as  worke 
is   to   separate  all  bunches   of  wool  and  to  intermix 

fibers  thoroughly. 

29,     Coustftictlou. — While   wood    enters   to   a   larger 
extent  in  the  construction  of  a  Fearnaueht  than  of  a  mixing 
picker,  this  is  not  objectionable,  since  the  slower  speeds 
of  the  parts  of  this  machine  render  them  less  liable  to  cause 
fire  than  the  rapidly  rotating  cylinder  of  a  mixing  picker.    As 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  feed-apron  ^  is  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion; the  iron  feed-rolls  /  are  filled  with  intersecting^  cock  — 
spur  teeth  and  are  self-cleaning.     The  main  cylinder  i  ancSM 


Plfi.4 

workers  /,  arc  of  wood  and  are  filled  with  cockspnr  teeth 
forced  from  sqitare  steel  rods  and  firmly  driven  into  the 
wood.  The  machine  is  usually  constructed  with  four 
workers.  In  order  to  keep  the  workers  clear  of  wool. 
a  stripping  roll,  or  stripper,  /,  works  in  conjunction  with 
each  worker.  The  strippers  are  filled  with  teeth  similar  to 
those  in  the  main  cylinder  and  workers  except  that  they  are_ 
straight.     Owing  to  the  strain  of  opening    the  wool, 
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workers  must  be  driven  with  s.  chain^  bat  the  strippers,  as 
they  are  subjected  to  but  little  strain,  may  be  driven  with  a 
belt.  There  is  a  beater,  or  fan  doffer,  in  (similar  in  construe- 
lion  to  the  beater  shown  at  /,  Fi^.  fJ)  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  This  takes  the  stock  from  the  main  cylinder  and 
throws  it  out  of  the  machine. 

30.  Operntloii.  —  In  operation  the  stock  is  spread 
evenly  on  the  traveling;  feed-apron  and  is  taken  by  the  cock- 
spur  feed-rolls,  which  hold  it  as  it  is  combed  out  by  the 
main  cylinder.  The  cylinder  then  brinKS  the  stock  under 
Ihe  action  of  the  workers,  and  the  teeth  on  these  rolls 
passing  those  on  the  cylinder  results  in  the  wool  being 
Ihorouehly  opened  and  combed  out.  The  strippers  take 
the  stock  from  the  workers  and  pass  it  back  to  the  main 
cylinder,  which  besides  opening  out  the  wool  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  of  the  workers  acts  as  a  carrier,  conveying 
the. stock  from  tlie  feed-rolls  to  the  fan  dofTer.  The  duller 
takes  the  stock  from  tbe  main  cylinder  and  by  virtue  of  the 
current  of  air  that  it  generates,  delivers  it  through  a  trunk 
to  the  gauze  room. 

r  31.  The  J^eamaught  is  an  excellent  machine  for  opening 
and  mixing  wool,  doing  its  work  with  no  perceptible  injury 
to  the  fiber.  Its  gentle  action  is  due  to  the  principle  of 
its  construction  and  the  comparatively  slow  speeds  of  its 
moving  parts. 

A  Fearnaugbt  with  a  cylinder  3(!  inches  in  diameter  should 
make  about  2*25  revolutions  ]x:r  minute;  one  having  a  cylin- 
der 48  inches  in  diameter  should  make  175  revolutions  per 
minute;  while  a  cylinder  55  inches  in  diameter  should  not 
have  a  speed  of  more  than  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Its 
capacity  varies,  according  to  its  size,  from  800  to  1,&00  pounds 
«f  wool  per  hour.  The  machine  is  built  in  three  widths — 
36-inch,  40-inch,  and  4S-inch— having  cylinders  36  inches. 
48  inches,  and  55  inches  in  diameter,  respectively.  The 
48-inch  machine  is  used  for  carpet  wools  and  long 
worsted  stock. 
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THE   BRAMWELL  AUTOMATIC 
FICKKK  FEED 

32.  The  object  of  automatic,  or  self-feeding,  devices  i 
to  deliver  the  stock  to  other  machines  evenly  and  nntforml 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  operator  to  care  for 
maximum  number  oi  machines  with  a  minimum  amount 


labor.  The  e:eaeral  features  of  the  Bramwcll  self-feed 
adapted  for  feeding  mixing  pickers,  burr  pickers,  dusters, 
and  similar  machines  are  shown  in  I^igs.  5  and  6,  the  latter 
being  a  sectional  view  and  showing  the  machine  as  connected 
with  a  mixing  picker. 
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38.  Construction. — As  shown  at  Fisr.  6,  the  machine 
consists  primarily  of  a  large  feed-box,  or  hopper  a.  which  the 
operator  keeps  supplied  with  stock.  At  Uie  rear  of  the  hop- 
per is  an  endless  apron  ^,  called  a  lifting,  or  elevating,  apron. 
This  apron,  which  travels  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  is  provided  with  a  series  of  slats  fitted  with  sharp  spikes 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  inclined  forwards  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  apron  is  traveling.  The  apron  extracts  the  stock 
from  the  hopper  and  carries  it  to  a  beater  /.  This  beater  strikes 
the  wool  from  the  apron  and  deposits  it  evenly  on  the  feed- 
apron  of  the  machine  to  which  the  fecdirn;  machine  is  attached. 
The  amount  of  stock  carried  by  the  lifting  apron  is  regulated 
by  an  oscillating  comb  c  that  strikes  off  all  large  bunches  of 
wool  that  the  aprun  extracts  from  the  hopper,  thus  rendering 
the  apron  more  evenly  loaded  and  the  feed  more  regular. 
The  greater  part  of  the  machine  is  of  iron,  but  the  rear  end 
of  the  hopper  is  boarded  up,  provision  being  made  by  means 
of  hinges  and  iron  buttons  for  removing  the  boards,  so  that 
the  hopper  may  be  brushed  out  when  the  machine  is  cleaned. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  there  is  a  traveling  apron  e  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stock  in  the  hopper  in  contact 
with  the  lifting  apron  at  all  times.  Both  this  apron  and  the 
lifting  apron  are  constructed  of  hardwood,  half-round  slais 
riveted  to  leather  belts.  There  are  adjustments  on  the 
wooden  rolls  on  which  these  aprons  run  by  means  of  which 
the  aprons  may  be  tightened  in  case  they  grow  slack  from 
wear  or  stretching.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  hopper  there  is 
also  a  tin  sHde  rf,  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  and  sloping  downwards  toward  the 
lifting 'apron.  This  slide  causes  the  wool  to  move  forwards 
to  the  traveling  apron,  so  that  when  the  machine  is  allowed 
to  run  empty  no  stock  will  remain  in  the  hopper.  The  beater 
is  constructed  with  four  blades  having  strips  of  leather 
attached;  these  sweep  the  stock  from  the  spikes  in  the  cleva* 
ting  apron  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  wool.  There  are 
adjustments  on  the  bearings  of  the  beater  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  set  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lifting  apron  as 
occasion  demands. 
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The  self-feed  is  usually  driven  from  the  main  shaft  of  the 
xing  picker,  when  connected  to  that  machine,  with  a  cross- 
It  and  is  provided  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  shaft 
the  bottom  of  the  machine.     The  driven  pulleys  are  not 
lown  in  Fig.  5.    There  is  a  belt  shipper  so  arranged  that 
e  feed  may  be  stopped  from  either  side  of  the  machine, 
he  beater  is  driven  by  a  cross-belt  from  the  lower,  or  main, 
laft  of  the  feeder.     The  lifting  apron  is  driven  frora  a  pulley 
the  main  shaft,  which  drives  a  pulley  on  a  stud  with  a 
ssed  belt.     Fastened  to  this  pulley  is  a  small  gear,  which 
the  change  gear  for  the  speed  of  Che  aprons,  an  increase 
5f  its  size  giviHK  a  greater  speed  to  the  lifting  and  traveling 
U)rons  and  a  hea\Her  feed  to  the  mixing  picker.     The  change 
lear,  as  shown  at  Fig.  5,  drives  a  large  gear  on  the  shaft  of 
uie  top  liftiny-apron  roll,  which  carries  the  apron.     On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  machine  the  traveling  apron  is  driven 
pom  the  shaft  of  the  bottom  lifting-apron  roll  by  means  of 
i  short  train  of  gears  connecting  with  the  front  roll  of  the 
traveling  apron. 

I  The  oscillating  comb  c,  Fig.  6,  is  driven  from  a  pulley  on 
the  main  shaft  of  the  machine,  which  drives  the  pulley  i  on  a 
Mad;  on  this  pulley  there  is  a  crankpin  /,  to  which  a  connect- 
nz  I'o^  ^>  is  attached;  the  latter  is  also  connected  with  an 
arm  /,  attached  to  the  comb  shiift  /».  There  is  a  slot  in  this 
irm,  which  admits  of  changing  the  position  of  the  connect- 
■g-rod,  thus  varying  the  throw  of  the  comb.  Weights  /.  are 
attached  to  tlie  conib  in  order  to  balance  it,  so  that  its  motion 
aay  be  more  regular.  The  comb  is  provided  with  tri- 
igular  teeth  r.,  which  comb  off  the  excess  of  stock  that  is 
Etracted  from  the  hopper  by  the  lifting  apron. 

34.  Comb  Itefftilutliiff  Device. — There  is  a  device  for 
regulating  the  proximity  of  the  comb  to  the  lifting  apron  by 
means  of  which,  if  the  wool  is  nearly  exhausted  from  the 
bpper,  the  comb  is  moved  from  the  apron  and  less  wool 
Btrack  from  the  lifting  apron.     This  makes  the  feed  uniform 

bether  the  hopper  is  full  or  nearly  empty.  If  such  an 
angcmcnt  were  not  provided,  a  large  amount  of  the  wool 
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would  be  passed  forwards  when  the  hopper  was  full  and  a 
small  amount  when  nearly  empty. 

The  printjipal  parts  involved  in  this  device  are  suspended* 
from  a  fixed  shaft  r,,  Fig.  6,  by  means  of  arms  f,,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  machine.  These  arms,  with  the  shaft  /..  can  be 
pushed  nearer  to  the  lifting  apron,  thus  reducing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  comb  and  the  apron,  or  drawn  farther 
away,  thus  increasing  the  distance,  by  means  of  the  hor- 
izontal curved  arms  <-,,  of  which  there  are  two  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  machine)  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  arms  f». 

The  comb  arms  c  arc  attached  to  the  central  shaft  /.. 
which  is  alsn  attached  the  arm  /,  nn  the  niitside  of  the 
machinet  which  receives  an  oscillating  movement  from  the, 
pulley  and  crank  arrangement  shown  by  the  dotted  lin 
This  oscillating  motion  of  the  comb,  however,  has  nothi 
to  do  with  regulating  its  distance  from  the  lilting  apro 
which  is  governed  by  means  of  a  comb  regulator,  or  fing 
rack,  f..  The  nornml  position  of  the  rack  is  very  nearly  a 
richt  angles  wilh  (he  lifting  apron  when  the  hopper  is  empty 
it  being  held  in  that  position  by  means  of  two  sprin 
attached  to  short  arms  r,  fastened  to  its  shaft  r„  one  on  each' 
side  of  the  machine,  the  spring  shown  being  marked  £,, 
The  tension  of  these  springs  may  be  regulated  by  means 
of  thumbscrews.  When  the  hopper  is  filled,  the  wool  is 
thrown  on  the  top  of  the  rack,  pressing  it  downwards  until 
it  is  forced  against  the  back  of  the  hopper  into  an  almost 
vertical  position.  The  rack  is  attached  to  the  shaft  r.  and, 
by  means  of  short  arms  r,,  is  pinned  to  the  curved  ends  of 
the  rods  r.  that  operate  the  ends  of  arms  f,. 

As  the  lifting  apron  extracts  the  stock,  the  amoun 
remaining  in  the  hopper  will  be  diminished  and,  conse- 
quently, the  pull  of  the  springs  c,  will  raise  the  finger  rack  as 
fast  as  the  weight  of  the  stock  in  the  hopper  is  decreased. 
The  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  shaft  f.  will  move  the 
levers  r,  backwards  and,  by  means  of  the  connecting>rods  r, 
the  levers  r.  will  be  drawn  in  the  same  direction.  Since  the' 
comb  is  supported  by  arms  attached  to  the  shaft  /..  which 
is  carried  by  the  levers  f,  fukrumcd  on  the  fixed  st 
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the  upward  motion  of  the  finger  rack  will  draw  the  comb 
from  the  lifting  apron,  which  will  result  in  less  wool  being 
struck  from  the  apron.  When  the  hopper  is  refilled,  the 
rack  will  be  pressed  down  again  by  the  weight  of  the  stock, 
thus  moving  the  comb  nearer  to  the  lifting  apron  so  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  stock  passed 
forwards  to  the  picker  in  consequence  of  the  hopper  being 
full.  By  this  means  the  feed  is  kept  uniform  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  hopper.  The  comb  should  not 
be  set  too  close  to  the  lifting  apron  and  the  latter  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  fairly  heavy  feed,  except  on  fine  stock. 

35.  Operation. —  The  self-feed  and  mixing  picker 
shown  in  Fig.  6  operate  as  follows:  The  hopper  a  of  the 
self-feed  being  supplied  with  wool,  the  spikes  on  the  lifting 
apron  b  extract  an  amount  of  stock  in  excess  of  what  is 
required.  This  excess  of  stock  being  struck  off  and  the 
feed  kept  uniform  as  explained,  the  apron  conveys  the  wool 
to  the  beater  /,  which  sweeps  off  the  stock  and  drops  it  on 
the  feed-apron  h  of  the  picker.  The  stock  is  then  deHvered 
to  the  feed-roll  jy  which,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
concave  dish  k,  passes  the  wool  to  the  picker  cylinder  /,  the 
stock  being  finally  passed  in  an  open  and  lofty  condition  to 
the  gauze  room  through  the  trunk  at  w,. 

The  feed  requires  very  little  extra  power,  possibly  2  horse- 
power for  the  largest  machine  when  feeding  heavy.  With 
smaller  machines  and  lighter  feeds,  the  horsepower  required 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
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LUBRICATION  OF  WOOL 

,  Objpct  of  Oiling  Wool. — TJwing  to  the  removal  of  the 
ral,  preservative,  ^easy  matter,  or  yolk,  by  the  scouring, 
necessary  to  lubricate  the  fibers  ot  wtiol  with  oil  before 
ing  and  spinning,  in  order  to  preserve  the  seirations  of 
fiber  from  injury  during  the  carding  process.  At  the 
t  lime,  oiling  wool  enables  it  to  be  worked  with  the 
t  waste  possible  in  the  carding  and  to  be  spun  into 
finest  yarn  possible  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the 
k.  Also,  the  natural  elasticity  and  softness  of  the  fiber 
uninjured  if  the  stock  is  lubricated  and  the  oil  used  is 
Ible  for  applying  to  wool.  The  oiling  of  wool  before 
Ing  and  spinning,  therefore,  is  an  important  process  and 
tld  be  carefully  done,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
Bed,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  quantity  used  and  method 
pplication.  Imperfect  oiling  results  in  gnmnied-up  cards, 
ren  work,  and  also  in  the  destruction  to  a  greater  or  less 
pt  of  the  elasticity  of  the  resultant  yarn. 
tpecial  care  should  be  taken  with  the  wool  for  cloth  that 
I  be  heavily  milled;  the  oil  used  for  such  stock  should 
lUre  and  one  that  easily  saponifies,  thus  aiding  in  the 
Bg  and  scouring  of  the  cloth.  Impure  oil  or  oil  that 
not  sajwnify  easily  will  make  the  dyeing  streaky  and 
ren.  If  oil  is  not  applied  in  suitable  proportions  to  wool 
when  made  into  cloth,  must  be  fulled,  there  is  danger 
apairing  the  felting  properties  of  the  fiber  by  injuring  the 
Itions  of  the  fiher.  The  oiling  of  wool  also  lessens  the 
[mt  of  flyings  from  the  cards,  and  consequently  the  pcr- 
Ige  of  waste. 

At  mittict  at  ta^yritkt,  ttt  0agi  immediaUh  tottomtng  tht  title  fagt 
1» 
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LUBRICANT8 

2.  Among  the  oils  used  for  lubricating  wool  may  be 
mentioned  olive  oil,  lard  oil,  oleine,  and  red  oil. 

3,  Olive  Oil. — Although  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  applying  to  the  wool  fiber,  olive  oil  is 
only  used  on  the  finer  and  more  expensive  grades  of  stock, 
owing  solely  to  its  cost.  The  olives,  which  grow  in  warm 
countries,  chiefly  in  California  and  in  Southern  Europe,  are 
collected  when  ripe,  and  ground  into  a  pasty  mass  and 
pressed.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  first  pressing  is  called 
virgin  oil,  and  is  colorless;  it  is  principally  used  for  table 
purposes.  The  material,  however,  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
first  pressing,  but  is  treated  with  hot  water  and  fxirther 
pressed.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  second  pressing  is  of  a 
fine  yellow  color  and  is  the  olive  oil  commonly  used  for 
lubricating  wool  before  carding  and  spinning.  By  a  third 
pressing  of  the  ground  olives,  an  inferior  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  in  making  soap.  The  specific  gravity  of  hot- 
pressed  olive  oil  is  about  .92. 

The  best  olive  oil  for  wool  is  that  known  as  Gallipoli,  but 
many  other  olive  oils  are  used,  the  only  precaution  necessary 
being  to  obtain  an  oil  that  is  free  from  impurities.  Olive 
oil  is  often  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pure  and  impure  article  can  be  detected 
only  by  an  expert. 

For  the  finer  grades  of  woolen  goods,  olive  oil  is  often 
used,  since  it  enables  the  stock  to  be  carded  with  the  least 
waste  and  spun  to  the  finest  counts.  Olive  oil  softens  the 
stock  and  preserves  the  natural  serrations  of  the  fiber  from 
injury  durinjj  the  carding  process,  and  even  after  lying  in  an 
oiled  state  for  a  long  time,  the  fiber  will  not  become  hard 
and  stiff  nor  the  oil  rancid  or  stale,  provided  that  the  oil 
used  is  pure. 

When  using  olive  oil  on  wool,  a  good  proportion  is  6  quarts 
per  100  pounds  of  wool;  this,  of  course,  may  be  varied  to 
suit  different  cases.     As  a  rule,  dyed  wools  require  more  oil 
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than  white  wools,  especially  those  dyed  dnxk  shades.  The 
Boil  should  be  mixed  with  enough  hot  water  to  form  an  emul- 
sion of  sufficient  qnantity  to  be  applied  to  the  entire  lot  of 
wool.  All  kinds  of  oils  are  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
Bemulsion,  which  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oil  and 
water  in  which  the  oil  exists  in  a  state  of  the  finest  division 
and  is  particularly  well  absorbed  by  the  wool  fiber.  In  order 
to  make  this  emulsion,  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  substance 
that  will  enable  the  oil  and  water  to  unite,  or.  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  (ut  the  oil.  There  arc  two  substances  used 
for  this  purpose — -ammonia  and  borax.  The  former  is 
preferable  on  account  of  its  volatile  nature,  but  the  latter. 
also,  is  c]uite  extensively  used, 
^k  In  making  emulsions  the  best  method  is  first  to  add  Ihe 
substance  that  aids  the  water  and  oil  to  unite  (either  ammonia 
or  borax)  to  the  heated  water  and  then  gradually  add  the  oil, 
stirring  well  until  a  milky  solution  is  formed.  By  dipping 
the  fingers  into  this  sohiiiou  and  rubbing  them  together,  it  is 
easily  determined  whether  the  emulsion  contains  sufficient 
oil  and  is  therefore  greasy  enough. 

An  emulsion  of  olive  oil  for  fine  wools  that  has  been  found 
to  give  excellent  results  is  made  as  follows:  To  10  quarts 
of  hot  water  add  a  cupful  of  ammonia,  and  to  this  add 
6  quarts  of  pure  olive  oil.  This  will  he  sufficient  for  lubri- 
cating; 100  pounds  of  wool. 

Per  fine  wools,  and  in  cases  where  the  yarn  is  going  to  lie 
for  a  considerable  time  before  being  woven,  it  is  always  well 
to  use  olive  oil.  as  this  will  keep  belter  in  the  yam  than 
any  of  the  dieaper  oils,  being  less  liable  to  grow  rancid 
or  ffummy. 


I 


)  4.*  lArd  Oil. — The  most  common  lubricant  used  in  con- 
nection with  wool  is  Inwl  oil,  which  is  applied  in  varying 
proportions  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  that  is 
being  worked.  If  the  stock  is  very  dry  or  harsh,  more  oil  is 
required  than  if  the  scouring  and  drying  had  been  properly 
performed  and  the  wool  were  soft  and  contained  just  enough 
natural  lubricating  matter.     When  of  good  quality,  lard  oil 
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is  all  that  cao  be  desired  for  an  ordinary  quality  of  wool. 
While  not  so  desirable  as  olive  oil  for  the  finest  classes  of 
wools,  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  lubricating 
agent  for  medium  wool  without  being  so  expensive  as  olive 
oil.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  lard  oil  to  be  used,  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  varies  according  to  the  stock  in  hand« 
For  wool  well  scoured  and  dried  about  fj  quarts  of  oil  an 
6  quarts  of  water  are  used  to  100  pounds.  This  may  be 
reduced  to  4  quarts  of  oil  if  the  wool  is  quite  moist  and  soft,^_ 
or  increased  to  6  quarts  if  the  stock  is  harsh  and  brittle.         ^H 

In  making^  the  emulsion,  take  the  boiling  water  and  add  to 
it  about  1  ounce  of  borax  or  a  cupful  of  ammonia;  the  lattcr^^ 
18  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  volatile  and  no^^f 
remaining  on  the  wool.      To  the  solution  of  water  the  oil 
should  be  added  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  milky  ^^ 
emulsion  free  from  bubbles  is  formed.  ^| 

Another  recipe  for  a  ]ard-cil  emulsion  is  as  follows:  Best 
lard  oil,  4  gallons;  water,  5  gallons;  borax,  4  ounces.  Dissolve 
the  borax  in  a  little  warm  water  and  then  add  the  solution  to 
the  boiling  water;  agitate,  and  then  gradually  pour  in  the  oiI,i 
constantly  stirring.  Boil  a  few  minutes  and  the  emulsion  isj 
ready  for  use. 

For  ordinary  stock,  IB  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  this  solution 
will  be  found  to  be  about  right,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding  the  amount  of  lubricating 
matter  to  be  used  on  wool  can  be  given.  Much  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  wool,  either  naturally  or  as  a  result  of^^ 
the  scouring  or  drying,  which  may  injure  the  wool  so  that  it^| 
will  require  much  more  oil  than  would  otherwise  be  sufficient.       ' 


> 
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5.  Oleltif,  ^Another  substance  that  is  used  quite  exten- 
sively for  lubricating  wool  is  known  as  olelne.  It  ocx'urs  as 
a  by-product  in  the  mauufaclure  of  stcarinc  candles,  and  when 
free  from  impurities,  is  an  excellent  substance  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  process  of  making  stearine  candles,  steariae 
and  oleic  acid  are  produced,  and  the  stcurinc  is  afterwards 
freed  from  the  oleic  acid  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Olelne 
is  a  product  obtained  from  the  oleic  acid,  but  the  sulphuric 
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acid  that  was  used  to  free  the  stearine  from  the  oleic  acid 
should  be  removed  by  distillation,  as  if  present  it  injures  the 

rrd  cluihiiig. 
Oleine,  when  employed  for  lubricating;  wool,  is  used  in 
varying  proportions  according  to  the  stock  in  hand,  a  good 
proportion  being  4  parts  of  olcinc,  free  from  acid,  to  6  parts 
of  water.  Add  a  little  ammonia  or  borax  to  aid  the  oil  and 
water  in  uniting  and  use  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool.  If  the  stock  is  dyed  dark  colors  or 
heavily  weighted  with  any  dye  stuffs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
less  water  and  more  oil. 

Another  good  emulsion  may  be  made  with  10  per  cent, 
oleine  and  In  per  cent,  water  of  the  weight  of  wool  to  be 
oiled.  The  water  should  be  hot  and  the  borax  or  ammonia 
added  to  it,  in  order  that  the  oil  and  water  may  unite.  Kor 
wools  that  are  dyed  dark  colors  and  heavily  weighted  with 
lye  stuff,  10  per  cent,  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 

6.  Itod  oil  is  practically  the  same  as  oleine  and,  like  it, 
is  liable  to  contain  free  acid.  There  are  two  kinds  of  red  oil 
in  the  market — the  saponified,  or  ordinary  red  oil,  and  the  dis- 
tilled, or  oleine.  oil.  The  former  is  not  generally  considered 
r  suitable  for  oiling  wool  as  the  latter. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Haponified  oil,  the  tallow  or 
grease  is  treated  to  a  jet  of  live  steam,  and  after  a  certain 
period  breaks  up  into  stearine  and  oleic  acid.  The  material 
is  now  placed  in  bags  and  [he  oil  pressed  out.  Red  oil 
obtains  its  red  color  from  the  iron  in  the  presses,  which 
|becomes  rusted  and  stains  the  oil. 

I   7.     Mineral  oHh  are  frequently  used  for  oiling  wools  and 

pre  preferred  by   some   manufacturers;    but  they  are  more 

difficult  to  remove  from  the  yarn  or  cloth  by  scouring,  as 

they   do    not    easily    emulsify.     In    the    presence   of    some 

saponifiable  oil.  such  as   lard  oil  or  olive  oil.  mineral  oil 

bq)pears  to  emulsify  more  easily  and  for  this  reason  is  often 

^sed  mixed  with  lard  oil,  with  which  it  is  easily  scoured 

from  the  cloth  or  yam. 
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TESTS    FOR    OIL. 

8,  Oleine  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  claim 
oil,  both  oils  having  the  same  composition  and  both  being 
liable  to  contain  sulphuric  acid;  in  fact,  they  are  rarely 
free  from  acid,  the  commercial  oil  containing  usually  at 
least  .5  per  cent,  of  acid  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  If  acid  is  present  in  any  great  quantity  it  will 
attack  the  card  clothing  during  the  carding  of  the  stock, 
and  if  the  oil  is  regularly  used,  will  in  time  destroy  the 
wire.  The  acid  also  bums  the  hands  of  the  operatives  if 
much  is  present. 

A  good  test  for  the  presence  of  acid  in  oil  is  to  place  a 
drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on  blue  litmus  paper;  if  a  red 
color  is  immediately  developed,  acid  is  present.  This  test, 
however,  does  not  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  acid 
present,  since  the  least  amount  will  turn  the  litmus  paper 
red.  A  better  way  to  test  the  acid  in  oleine  is  by  means  of 
the  hydrometer.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  oleine  is 
about  .91,  but  if  it  contains  acid,  the  oil  is  heavier  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  that  it  contains. 

Another  test  for  a  good  oil  for  wool  is  as  follows:  Take 
two  parts  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  3°  Baum€  and 
add  to  it  three  parts  of  oil.  If,  on  stirring,  a  milky  solution 
free  from  bubbles  is  formed,  without  oily  drops  on  the  sur- 
face, it  is  an  indication  of  good  lubricating  qualities. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  suitable  oil  should 
be  selected  for  oiling  wool.  Tlie  use  of  cheap  oil  is  false 
economy,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  waste  in  the 
carding  and  spinning  and  the  decreased  production  and 
quality.  The  price  of  the  oil  used  is  cheap  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  wool,  and  the  amount  used  should  not  be 
stinted  any  more  than  the  quality. 

The  following  characteristics  should  be  possessed  by 
an  oil  that  is  suitable  for  lubricating  wool:  It  should  he 
readily  emulsified  by  an  alkali,  in  order  to  be  easily 
removed  from  the  yarn  or  cloth  by  scouring;  it  must  not 
be  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air  nor  become  rancid;  and 
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should  be  free  from  mineral  acid,  sulphuric  acid  being 
ssent  in  low  grades  of   oleine.    An  oil   for  oiling  wool 
'should  also  be  devoid  of  color  and  smell,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble.  and  must  not  slaiu  the  wool. 


METHODS  OP  OILLNG 


^^  OILING    BV    HAND 

9.     There  are  many  methods  and  means  of  applyingr  the 
bOil  to  wool,  the  oldest,  the  most  used,  and  the  one  considered 
;by  the  majority  as  the  best  beinij  the  method  of  oiling  by 
band.    If  oil  is  unevenly  distributed  over  the  stock,  the  result 
will  be  noticed  in  the  carding  and  spinning.     Some  fibers  of 
the  stock  will  be  barely  touched  by  the  oil,  while  others  will 
receive  more  than  their  due  proportion,  which,  with  the  refuse 
material  often  found  on  dyed  wools,  will  form  a  coating  com- 
pletely covering  Ihem.     This  will  harden  gradually  and  a£fcct 
le  pliability  of  the  fiber.    The  poorly  oiled  fibers  exert  a 
^controlling  influence  and  the  result  will  be  a  general  deterio- 
^ration  (as  when  shoddy  is  mixed  with  wool);  thus,  the  more 
even  the  distribution  of  the  oil,  the  more  nearly  perfect  will 
be  the  resulting  yarn. 

Id  former  limes,  the  oiling  of  the  wool  was  usually  attended 
to  by  the  boss  carder  himself.  He  removed  his  shoes  and 
stockings  and  taking  a  pail  of  warm  oil  walked  from  right 
to  left  over  the  thin  layers  of  wool  on  the  lloor,  distributing 
the  oil  by  dipping  his  hand  into  it  and  then  shaking  it 
from  his  fingers  as  he  passed  slowly  along.  Kach  layer  of 
wool  was  whipped  with  poles,  after  the  application  of  the 
oil.  to  mix  thoroughly  the  oil  with  the  wool.  This  is  the 
method  employed  in  many  mills  today,  with  the  exception 
that,  instead  of  sprinkling  the  oil  with  the  fingers,  a  can 
resembling  a  garden  sprinkler  is  used.  This  can  is  pro\'ided 
with  a  T-shapcd  nozzle  pierced  with  several  rows  of  holes. 
Suppose  that  10  quarts  of  emulsion  is  to  be  applied  to 
100  potmds  of  wool.     The  emulsion  should  be  prepared  first; 
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then  10  ponnds  of  wool  should  be  spread  evenly  on  the 
floor  in  a  thin  layer  and  1  quart  of  oil  sprinkled  over  it 
as  evenly  as  possible.  This  layer  of  wool  should  be 
whipped,  or  beaten,  with  a  lontj  pole  in  order  to  distribute 
the  oil  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout  the  layer  of 
wool.  This  operation  is  repeated  ten  times,  each  layer  of 
wool  beinn  placed  on  top  of  the  preceding  one,  oiled,  and 
beaten  until  the  100  pounds  of  wool  are  used  up  and  the 
10  quarts  of  emulsion  applied. 

When  using:  the  sprinkling  can  in  oiling  a  lot  of  wool,  the 
oil  should  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  apply  a  double  supply  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  stock.  The  whipping,  or  beating,  of  the  layers 
of  wool  should  be  thorough,  as  on  this  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  equalizing  of  the  distribution  of  oil. 

The  stock  is  run  through  the  mixing  picker  once  or  twice 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  cards,  but  it  is  well  to  let  oiled 
stock  lie  for  a  short  time,  say  over  night,  in  order  to  allow^i 
the  oil  lo  penetrate  the  fibers.  Stock  oiled  with  lard  oiI,«i| 
however,  should  not  remain  more  than  48  hours  between  oil- 
ing and  carding,  or  the  carding  properties  of  the  wool  will 
be  impaired  owing  to  the  stiffening  of  the  fiber  and  oxidizing 
of  the  oil. 

In  oiling  all-wool  mixes,  each  layer  of  material  is 
sprinkled  as  it  is  laid  down  and  is  then  beaten  with 
poles.  In  cotton  and  wool  mixes,  however,  the  wool  is 
oiled  separately  and  tlie  stock  is  carded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  mixing,  so  that  the  cotton  will  not  absorb  the 
oil  from  the  wool,  in  which  case  the  cotton  is  much  more 
difficult  to  card,  having  a  tendency  to  become  stringy  h 
and  bunch  up.  ^^ 

The  same  plan  is  followed  with  wool  and  silk  waste  mixes 
as  with  wool  and  cotton.  The  silk,  being  especially  hard  to 
work,  needs  extra  carding  and  should  be  run  through  a  card 
previous  to  mixing.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  electricity, 
which  is  troublesome  in  carding,  silk  may  be  dampened  by 
lying  under  wet  burlap  over  night,  being  mixed  with  the 
oiled  wool  and  carded  in  the  morning. 
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'  When  shoddy  has  been  lying  around  for  some  time  and  is 
very  greasy  and  gummed  up,  it  is  well  to  use  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water  and  a  small  proportion  of  oil  in  the  emul- 
sion that  is  used  for  lubricating. 


^»  nrevails. 


AUTOMATIC    OILERS 

Although  in  many  mills  the  old  method  of  hand  oiling 
prevails,  there  are  some  mills  that  use  automatic  oilers,  of 
which  there  arc  several  makes  designed  to  oil  the  stock  at 
various  points  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  work  of 
any  of  these  devices  is  not  absolutely  what  could  be  desired, 
but  they  furnish  a  means  of  oiling  a  maximum  quantity  of 
stock  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

11.    Spencer  Ollor. — This  machine  is  designed  to  lubri- 

|cate   the  wool,  noils,  or  other  stock  as  it  passes   into  the 

'  mixing  or  burr  picker,  being  attached  to  the  mixing  picker  in 

most  cases.     The  object  of  the  oiler  is  to  do  away  with  the 

manual  labor  of  lubricating  wool  and  perform  this  operation 

in  connection   with   the  picking.      At   the  same  time  it  is 

designed  to  apply  the  oil  evenly  and  vmiformly  to  the  stock 

And  to  effect  a  saving  in  oil,  which  is  often  wasted  in  large 

[amounts  when  the  oiling  is  performed  by  hand. 

The  principle  on  which  this  device  ts  based  is  that  of 
applying  the  oil  to  a  rotating  brush  into  the  bristles  of  which 
a  stationary  blade  or  knife  is  .set.  The  rotating  brush 
'striking  against  this  knife  throws  the  oil  in  a  fine  spray  on  the 
vool,  which  is  evenly  spread  on  the  feed-apron  of  the  picker. 
The  partly  assembled  parts  of  the  Spencer  oiler  are 
shown  in  Kig.  1.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  show 
this  machine  set  up  as  in  operation,  because  the  connec- 
tions, etc.  of  such  a  machine  as  an  oiler  must  necessarily 
vary  to  suit  different  circumstances  and  the  needs  of 
different  mills.  The  large  tank  a  that  contains  the  supply 
of  oil  or  emulsion  is  often  located  some  distance  from  the 
picker  where  the  wool  is  oiled,  or  it  may  be  placed  on 
the  floor  beside  it. 
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gauge  t  is  attached  and  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of 
oil  or  emulsion  that  the  tank  contains  can  readily  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  time. 

bl2.  When  the  various  parts  of  the  oiler  are  set  up  for 
^jeration,  the  feedpipe  i,  of  the  pump  is  connected  to  the 
delivery  pipe  «,  of  the  supply  tank.  The  delivery  pipe  A,  of 
the  pump  is  connected  with  the  pipe  /,  that  opens  into  the 
reservoir  /.  The  pump  is  driven  by  means  of  the  crank  rf, 
on  the  shaft  of  the  rotating  brush,  which  by  means  of  a 
suitable  rod  is  connected  with  the  plunger  of  the  pump  at  ^,. 
In  operation,  the  pump  takes  the  oil  from  the  supply  tank 
and  forces  it  to  the  reservoir  /  through  the  pipe  A.  The  oil 
6owR  by  cravity  from  this  reservoir  through  a  stationary 
pipe  /,.  and  by  means  of  an  oscillating;  pipe  c  is  applied 
evenly  to  the  rotating  brush  that  extends  across  the  fccd- 
apron  of  the  picker,  2  or  3  inches  above  the  wool  spread 
thereon.  The  brush  rotates  rapidly,  and,  being  charged 
with  oil  from  the  pipe  c,  throws  the  same  on  the  wool  on 
the  feed-apron  of  the  picker  when  the  bristles  strike  the 
knife  blade  that  is  set  into  them.  The  oil  is  thrown  on  the 
wool  in  a  fine  spray,  and  as  the  stock  passes  through 
the  picker,  the  oil  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fibers. 
A  trough  m  collects  the  oil  that  does  not  fall  directly  on  the 
stock,  and  through  suitable  connections  with  the  pipe  m, 
returns  the  same  to  the  supply  lank.  The  oscillating  motion 
of  the  pipe  c  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  crank  /.  which  is 
connected  to  it  by  means  of  a  rod  h.  Motion  is  imparted  to 
the  crank  by  means  of  a  gear  (0„  which  is  driven  from  the 
brush  shaft  through  bevel  gears  and  an  upright  shaft  /■. 
The  oscillating  pipe  should  not  swing  quite  the  entire 
length  of  the  brush,  for  if  it  does,  there  is  a  liability  of 
the  ends  of  the  brush  receiving  more  oil  than  the  central 
portion,  and  consequently  of  the  wool  on  the  sides  of  the 
picker  being  more  heavily  lubricated.  The  amount  of 
oscillation  may  be  regulated  by  moving  the  connecting- 
rod  /,  in  the  slot  of  the  crank  /.  The  reservoir  on  the 
top  of  the  machine  is  supplied  with   an  overflow  pipe  /« 
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that  connects   with   the   supply   lank   on   the   floor.     Thus 
there  is  no  danger  of  an  overflow  if  the  delivery  of  oil 
shut  off  and  tlie  pump  left  running. 

The  amount  of  oil  supplied  to  the  brush  is  regulated  by 
means  of  the  supply  valve  h,  which  may  be  set  to  deliver 
any  desired  amount  by  means  of  a  pointer  g,  that  operates 
the  rod  fu  connecting  with  the  valve.  This  rod  may  be 
locke<i  in  ihe  desired  position  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew  A,, 
The  amount  of  oil  supplied  to  the  brush  is  indicated  by  the 
pointer^,  on  a  dial^. 

The  pump  may  be  set  for  a  different  length  of  stroke  by 
means  of  a  slot  in  the  crank-arm  that  drives  the  same.  The 
stroke  of  the  pump  should  be  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be 
a  very  small  stream  running  down  the  overflow  pipe  /,  when 
the  oiler  is  spraying  the  largest  amount  of  oil  that  will  ever 
be  required.  This  keeps  the  oil  in  constant  motion,  which  is 
an  important  point  when  applying  emulsions,  since  they  are 
liable  to  become  separated  into  their  component  parts 
allowed  to  stand. 

To  regulate  the  amount  of  oil  per  hundred  pounds  o 
wool,  place  in  the  lank  only  the  amount  of  oil  required  for 
the  batch  of  stock  that  is  to  be  run  through;  set  the  valve  so 
that  when  one-fourth  of  the  hatch  is  run  through,  the  tank 
gaxige  will  show  that  one-fourth  of  the  oil  or  ihe  emulsion 
(as  the  case  may  be)  is  applied,  and  when  one-half  of  the  lot 
has  passed  through  the  picker,  one-half  of  the  oil  is  used,  and 
so  on,  until  by  experience  the  exact  place  to  set  the  pointer 
on  the  dial  to  use  a  given  amount  of  oil  for  a  given  amount 
of  stock  is  found. 

The  rotating  brush  and  knife  blade  should  be  as  level 
possible  each  with  the  other,  so  that  the  oil  will  not  run 
lo  the  side  of  the  knife  blade,  which  should  be  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  45*^  into  the  brush  to  throw  a  fine  spray  oi 
oil.  The  knife  blade  should  be  set  into  the  brush  about 
\  inch.  In  order  to  attain  the  most  perfect  resultH.  the  oil 
or  emulsion  in  the  tank  should  be  heated  with  steam  pipes, 
as  better  results  in  oiling  are  always  attained  when  warm  oil 
is  applied. 
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The  power  is  applied  to  the  machine  by  means  of  a 
pulley  n  on  the  shaft  of  the  bmsh,  which  may  be  driven 
either  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  picker  or  from  the  shaft  of 
the  beater  on  the  self-feed.  To  attain  the  best  results,  the 
bmsh  should  make  about  60  revolutions  per  minute. 

13.  Sargrent  Oiler.— Another  machine  for  automatic- 
ally oiling  wool  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  its  object  being 
to  lubricate  the  stock  as 
it  passes  into  the  feed- 
rolls  of  the  first  breaker 
card.  The  oil  is  broken 
into  finely  divided  parti- 
cles, as  is  the  case  with 
the  oiler  previously  de- 
scribed, and  precipitated 
on  the  wool,  which  is 
evenly  spread  on  the  feed- 
apron  of  the  card.  The 
principle  on  which  this 
machine  depends  is  that 
of  an  oscillating,  instead 
of  a  rotating,  brush  that 
extends  across  the  feed- 
apron  and,  being  moist- 
ened with  oil,  throws  the 
same  on  the  stock. 

The  machine  consists  of   two  stands   that   carry  an   oil 
tank  a  stretching  across  the  feed-apron  of  the  card,  and  also 
carry  the  driving  parts  of  the  machine.     The  tank  has  a,, 
capacity  of  about  4  gallons  of  oil  or  emulsion,  and  contains  i 
a  dipper  shaft  d,  which  carries  a  dipper  ^,;  this  brings  the  oil 
from  the  tank  to  the  vibrating  brush  c. 

The  driving  pulley  of  the  machine  is  fastened  to  a  short 
shaft,  which  carries  an  eccentric  d  on  its  opposite  end.  A 
lever  arm  r  on  the  dipper  shaft  is  connected  to  a  crankpin  on 
the  side  of  the  eccentric  by  a  connecting  arm  f„  by  means 
of  which  the  dipper  is  given  an  oscillating  motion,  bringing 
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the  oil  from  the  tank  and  depositing  it  on  the  oscillating 
brush,  which  is  driven  by  the  eccentric  through  the  arm  /. 
The  amount  of  oil  deposited  on  the  slock  depends  on  (he 
speed  of  the  machine.  The  drivinjj  pulley  should  make 
about  30  rcvolutiuiis  per  minute  for  coarse  slock,  which 
passes  through  the  cards  rapidly.     For  tine  stock,  which  goes 
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more  slowly,  about  20  revolutions  per  minute  is  sufficient. 
The  amount  of  oil  used  per  hundred  pounds  of  stock  with  a 
certain  speed  can  only  be  dutcrniincd  by  experiment.  The 
machine  is  driven  from  the  first  worker  shaft  of  the  card. 

The  advanta£e  of  oiling  the  stock  at  the  first  breaker  card 
is  that  there  is  but  little  chance  for  evaporation,  as  the  wool 
is  only  exposed  to  the  air  after  lubrication  in  passing  through 
the  cards.  This  is  especially  advantageous  if  emulsion  is 
used,  as  an  emulsion  evaporates  Easter  than  pure  oil.  Another 
advantai;e  of  lubricating  the  stock  at  the  first  carding  process 
is  that  large  lots  of  %vool  or  mixes  can  be  picked  beforehand 
and  kept  tu  reserve  for  the  cards,  there  being  no  danger  of 
injury  by  rancid  or  gummy  oil. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  this  oiler  is  that  as  the  oil  tank 
gets  empty,  the  amount  of  oil  deposited  on  the  stock  is 
reduced  because  the  dipper  will  not  bring  up  as  much  oil  to 
the  vibrating  brush.  If  more  (ul  is  rctiuircd  than  is  being 
supplied  to  the  stock,  the  machine  must  be  speeded  up  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  driving  pulley  on  the  worker  shaft. 
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14.  Goddard  Oiler. — By  referring  to  Fig.  8,  Burr  Pick- 
ing, it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  located  over  the  outlet 
spout  of  the  burr  picker  a  square  box-like  device,  which  is  a 
form  of  automatic  oiler,  called  the  Goddard  oiler.  This 
consists  of  a  case  with  a  revolving  brush  inside  and  an  oil 
tank  that  rests  on  the  top  of  the  case,  in  which  oil  or  emul- 
sion is  placed  and  fed  through  a  faucet  and  tube  into  the 
oiler  case  containing  the  revolving  brush.  The  oil  is 
'brushed  across  an  oscillating  bar  and  thrown  as  a  fine  spray 
over  the  wool  as  it  leaves  the  burr  picker. 

The  amount  of  oil  is  easily  regulated  by  the  faucet;  still 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  knowing  just  how  much  oil  is  being 
used  per  hundred  pounds  of  wool.  Another  fault  with  this 
method  of  oiling  is  that  the  stock  can  be  picked  only  as  it  is 
needed  by  the  cards,  because  it  will  not  do  to  let  oiled 
stock  lie  around,  owing  to  the  fiber  becoming  stiff  and  the 
oil  gummy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1.  ConiUtloii  of  Stork. — In  order  that  the  best  results 
ttiay  be  obtained  tn  cnr<lInK»  the  preparation  of  the  stock  in 
Previous  processes  and  by  the  preparatory  machines  must  be 
thorQUg:h.  The  wool  must  be  well  scoured  and  dried  and  the 
fiber  soft  and  pliable.  Harsh-feeling  stock  that  has  been 
injured  in  the  washinjr  and  drying  processes  will  not  card 
well,  nor  is  it  possible  to  spin  a  fine,  elastic  yarn  from  such 
material  after  it  is  carded.  Such  stock  will  also  have  a  tend- 
ency to  make  an  excessive  amount  of  waste  owing  to  the 
flyincs,  which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided  in  carding  and  the 
amount  of  which  increases  as  the  quality  of  the  stock  deteri- 
orates. Flyings  are  the  short,  fluffy  fibers  that  are  thrown 
from  various  machines,  particularly  the  cards,  owing  to  the 
rapid  rotation  of  certain  parts  of  the  machine. 

In  order  to  card  well,  the  stock  must  be  well  burr-picked 
or  carbonized  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vegetable 
matter  and  other  dirt  removed.  The  removal  of  the  vege- 
table matter  from  the  wool  occurs  at  every  possible  point  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  yam,  so  that  when  the  wool  is  ready  to 
be  spun  it  should  contain  none  of  the  foreign  substances  that 
became  attached  to  the  fleece  during  the  life  of  the  sheep. 
Vegetable  matter  remaining  in  the  wool,  if  spun  into  the 
yam,  causes  a  rough,  tmeven  thread,  thus  greatly  deteriorating 
the  value  of  the  yarn  and  of  the  resultant  fabric. 

_^  fwr  motut  oS  cafyright,  tu  pagt  immatuiUly  foilawing  thf  UtU  pcge 
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Stock  that  has  been  mixed,  either  for  color  or  quality 
must  be  well  blended  before  the  carding  is  begun,  for  other- 
wise the  cards  will  have  to  perform  the  work,  of  the  mixings 
picker  as  well  as  card  the  wool  or  mixture,  and  inferior  wort^ 
'will  result.    The  wool  should  be  run  through  the  mixings 
picker    as    ufficient    number   of   times    to    open    the    stock= 
thoroughly;  the  work   of    the   cards  will   thus  be   greatly" 
improved,  because  the  stock  will  come  to  them  in  an  open^ 
condition  and  with  few  matted  lumps  to  be  opened  out.     Itzi 
should  be  well  lubricated  with  oil  or  emulsion  in  order  to 
preserve  the  natural  structure  of  the  fiber  from  injury  during 
the  carding  process.     If  not  well  oiled  before  being  put  on 
the  cards,  the  serrations  of  the  fiber  will  be  injured  by  the 
friction  of  the  fibers  with  each  other  and  with  the  card  cloth- 
ing.    It  will    also   produce  a   large   percentage  of   flyings  * 
owing  to  its  dry  condition.     If,  however,  the  stock  is  lubri- 
cated, the  serrations  of  the  fibers  become  filled  with  the 
lubricant  and  slip  past  one  another  easily,  thus  becoming 
disentangled  without  difficulty  and  allowing  the  natural  for- 
mation of  the  wool  in  locks,  or  staples,  to  be  broken  and  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  fibers  made  that  is  necessary  to 
the  objects  in  view.     No  amount  of  oil  will  restore  to  its  per- 
fect natural  condition  stock  tha  has  been  made  harsh  in  the 
scouring  or  drying,  but  the  application  of  good  oil  in  liberal 
quantities  will  aid  its  carding  and  spinning  to  a  great  extent. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated,  therefore,  that  before  carding  the 
wool  should  be  well  scoured,  dried,  and  oiled  so  as  to  leave  the 
fiber  soft  and  pliable.  It  should  also  be  well  burr-picked  in 
order  to  remove  vegetable  matter  and  burrs,  which,  if  not 
removed,  make  the  yarn  uneven,  and  which,  appearing  in  the 
resultant  cloth  make  specks  that  may  require  the  cloth  to  be 
either  carbonized  or  speck-dyed. 

2.  Objects  of  Woolen  Cnrdliie- — Carding  has  for  its 
object  the  opening  out  of  the  fibers  of  the  wool  and  their 
arrangement  into  an  artificial  form  from  which  they  can  be 
spun  into  a  uniform  and  even  thread,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  a  continuation  on  a  more  systematic  principle  of 
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the  opening-oat  process,  which  begins  in  the  bmr  and  mixing 
pickers.  Although  the  wool  in  the  burr  picking  and  mixing 
was  opened  ont,  the  fibers  themselves  were  not  separated  from 
each  other,  but  rather  the  wool  as  a  whole  opened  out  and 
rendered  lofty.  The  carding  not  only  opens  out  and  disen- 
tangles the  locks  and  bnnches  of  wool,  but  actually  separates 
the  stock,  fiber  from  fiber,  and  rearranges  the  individual 
fibers  in  a  mixture  of  nniform  density;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  the  first  point  where  the  wool  is  manufactured,  or 
brought  to  an  artificial  condition. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  spin  a  thread  from  wool  when 

it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  large  mass  of  stock,  as  in  the  pre- 

'vious  operations;  so  when  the  stock  is  taken  from  the  last 

carding  operation,  it  is  divided  into  ribbons.     These  rib- 

lx>ns  are  rubbed,  by  means  of  leather-covered  rolls  or  aprons, 

into  round  threads  of  carded  wool  called  roving.      The 

z'oving  is  taken  to  the  woolen  mule  and  spun  into  yam;  in 

order  that  the  yam  spun  from  it  shall  be  even,  the  roving 

vnast  be  uniform  in  structure  and  absolutely  free  from  parti- 

«:les  of  vegetable  matter.     The  term  roving  is  corrupted  in 

^K)me  mills  and  districts  into  roplnf<;  as  both  terms  are  used 

xnore    or    less    indiscriminately,    each    will    be    considered 

allowable. 

Carding  is  sometimes  looked  on  as  the  last  process  of 
«Dpening  out  the  wool,  but  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  consider 
it  as  the  first  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  the  yam,  since. 
"^vhen-the  stock  leaves  the  finisher  card,  it  is  condensed  into 
'^rovings,  whereas  hitherto  the  stock  has  existed  only  in  a 
loose  state.  Rovings  have  no  tu-ist,  but  are  simply  continu- 
ous ribbons  of  carded  wool,  the  fibers  of  which  are  rubbed 
together  into  a  round  thread,  or  strand. 

By  t^rlst  is  meant  a  continuous  spiral  formation  of  a 
thread,  which  will  be  plainly  seen  by  examining  any  ordinary 
thread.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  yarn  a  ver^*  small 
amount  of  twist  is  inserted  at  the  side  drawings  of  the  first 
and  second  breaker  cards  by  a  rotating  tube  through  which 
the  sliver  passes,  and  also  to  a  much  larger  extent  when  it 
is  spun  into  yam  on  the  mule. 
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The  dbject  o^  woolen  carding  is  not  so  much  to  lay  the 
fibers  parallel  as  to  mix  and  intermingle  them  on  a  uniform 
system  so  that  the  individual  libers  will  be  thoroughly  blended 
with  one  another.  Thus,  tlie  object  of  woolen  carding  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  worsted  or  cotton,  the  carding  of 
which  tends  toward  parallelism.  This  is  a  fundamental  featiu« 
of  difference  between  the  preparation  of  a  woolen  yam  from 
that  of  a  worsted  or  cotton  yam.  The  fibers  of  carded  wool 
point  in  every  direction,  while  when  on  the  fleece  tliey  had 
the  same  general  direction;  that  i.s,  the  fibers  being  disposed 
in  staples  all  pointed  away  from  the  back  of  the  fleece. 


3.  The  process  of  carding  has  been  said  to  result  in  th 
breaking  up  of  the  natural  and  substituting  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  fibers,  but  there  are  other  ends  to  be 
attained  and  the  various  objects  of  woolen  carding  may  be 
said  to  be:  (I)  To  break  tip  the  natural  formation  of  the 
wool,  in  which  it  clings  together  in  small  tufts,  or  locks;  (2)  to 
accomplish  a  thorough  amalgamation  of  the  individual  com- 
ponent fibers  and  their  rearrangement  into  a  uniform  arti- 
ficial blend;  (3)  to  clean  the  wool  of  refuse  matter  (hat  has 
escaped  the  previous  operations  (this  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  dust  and  short  straws,  commonly  called  shives);  (4)  to 
accomplish  a  division  of  the  carded  stuck  iDto  ribbons  of 
equal  weights  and  condense  them  into  rovings  suitable  for 
spinning. 

On  the  thoroughness  of  the  carding  depends  the  acco 
plisfamcnt  of  the  result.s  named,  and  the  resultant  yam  is 
usually  good  or  bad  according  to  the  manner  in  which  th 
carding  is  performed. 
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^^f  METHODS  OF  CARDING 

^m  4.  Cardlnigr  by  Ilaiid.^The  former  method  of  carding 
wool  was  by  means  of  hand  cards,  which  are  small  flat  boards 
about  12  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  having  a  handle 
attached  to  one  side.  The  face  of  the  board  is  covered  with 
leather,  through  which  fine  wires  are  placed,  forming  what 
is  technically  knuwu  as  card  chlfihiii.  The  method  of 
making  card  clothing  has  changed  and  it  is  now  made  auto- 
matically by  machinery,  but  formerly  the  sheet  of  leather 
was  pierced  with  holes  by  hand  and  the  wire  cut  to  tlic  rieht 
length  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  staple  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
after  which  it  was  thrust  through  the  prepared  sheet  of 
leather.  The  wires,  or  teeth,  of  the  card  clothing  were  also 
bent  forwards  at  an  angle  toward  the  handle  of  the  card. 
Thus,  if  a  lock  of  wool  were  drawn  across  the  card  against 
the  points  of  the  teeth  it  would  engage  with  them,  but  would 
not  catch  if  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  method  of  can^Khg  w*)ol  by  hand  was  as  follows:     A 

band  card  was  held  in  the  left  hand  with  llie  handle  pointing 

ay  from  the  operator;  the  wool  to  be  carded  was  spread 

n  it  and  a  similar  hand  card  drawn  lightly  over  the  first  card, 

which  was  held  rigid.     The  bent  teeth  of  the  card  clothing 

vorked  against  each  other  and  thus  opened  and  combed 

out  the  wool.    This  constitutes  the  action  of  carding;  i.  e., 

combing  the  wool  by  means  of  card  clothing  working  point 

aeainst  point,  and  is  the  same  whether  performed  by  hand 

cai'ds  or  on  modem  carding  machines.     When  the  opera- 

*'^r   thought  the  wool  was  sufficiently  carded,   the  handles 

ot  the  cards  were  brought  together  and  a  peculiar  shufHing 

"•^"tion  commenced,  the  surfaces  of  the  cards  being  drawn 

''£hily  across  each  other,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 

•^e  wool  from  the  cards  in  a  roll  or,  as  it  was  called,  a 

'ovouiuff.     This  was  due  to  the  teeth  of  the  cards  working 

P^int  against  backhand  is  known  as  0trli>plng';  the  action  is 
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the  same,  namely,  point  against  back  of  tooth,  on  the  woolen 
card  used  today. 

Hand  carding  is  employed  today  for  matching  mixtures  in 
the  mill.  A  small  amount  of  wool  of  the  various  colors 
in  the  mix  in  the  right  proportion  is  carded  by  hand  and, 
after  the  colors  are  thoroughly  blended,  the  handful  of  wool 
is  felted  by  hand  into  a  sample  swatch. 

5.  Modern  Mcthoas. — From  hand  carding  the  science 
quickly  advanced  to  the  roll,  or  cylinder,  cards,  which  are  ia 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  first  cylinder  carding  machine 
in  America  is  in  existence  at  the  present  day.  There  is- 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  built  in  England  or  America^ 
but  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  American  woolen  industry 
in  1792.  Even  with  its  wooden  frame  and  clumsy  appear- 
ance, it  embodies  the  principles  used  in  modem  card 
construction. 

The  system  of  carding  for  woolen  yam  practiced  in  most 
American  mills  consists  of  performing  the  carding  on  three 
cards,  called  the  first  breaker^  second  breaker,  and  finisher 
cards;  taken  collectively  they  are  termed  a  set  of  cards.  The 
finisher  card  in  some  districts  is  known  as  a  condenser  card, 
because  as  the  wool  leaves  this  card  it  is  condensed  into 
rovings  by  a  machine,  called  a  rondi-nscr.  or  rub,  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  card.  The  size  of  American  woolen  mills  is 
gauged  by  the  number  of  sets  of  cards. 

The  cards  that  constitute  a  set  arc  usually  coupled 
together  by  various  kinds  of  feeds  and  carrying  devices  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  feeding  at  a  creel  at  the 
second  breaker,  the  stock  has  a  continuous  motion  from  the 
self-feed  of  the  first  breaker  until  the  rovings  are  wound  on 
a  jack-spool  on  a  winding  stand  at  the  end  of  the  finisher 
card.  Each  card  has  one  main  cylinder  and  its  correspond- 
ing complement  of  other  rolls. 

Carding  for  woolen  yarn  as  performed  in  Europe  differs 
from  the  usual  American  system.  Carding  for  worsted 
yarn  differs  from  carding  for  woolen  yam  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.     In  accordance  with  the  method  adopted  in 
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^■this  Course,  one  standard  system  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
V  eration;  namely,  that  o£  the  American  systeni  of  carding  for 
woolen  yarn. 

6*  Prluclplos  of  CardlnjBT. — The  two  vital  principles 
involved  in  the  cardine  process  are:  ( 1 )  The  carding  proper, 
which  consists  of  opening  and  carding  the  wool  by  means  of 
rotating  cylinders  that  carry  on  their  surfaces  card  clothing 
filled  with  wire  teeth,  carding  action  taking  place  when  the 
teeth  on  the  cylinders  work  point  against  point;  (2)  the  strip- 


^ 


^ 


''m 
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ping  of  the  caitled  wool  from  the  cylinder  that  has  perfoniied 
the  carding,  which  occurs  when  the  points  ol  the  card  cloth- 
ing on  one  cylinder  work  against  the  backs  of  the  teeth  on 
the  other. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  inclination  of  the  teeth,  or 
the  direction  in  which  they  point.  The  teeth  of  card  clothing 
are  all  bent  forwards  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  so  that 
if  a  lock  of  wool  is  drawn  across  tlie  clothing  against  the  hack 
of  the  teeth,  it  will  not  engage  wiih  the  teeth;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  if  drawn  the  other  way,  the  clothinu  will  quickly 
catch  the  wool.  This  inclination  of  the  card  wire  is  also 
known  as  the  kecu  of  the  tooth.  It  will  be  readily  seen  thai 
the  operations  of  carding  and  stripping  arc  both  dependent 
on  the  inclination  of  the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  clotbiDs, 
because  if  the  teeth  were  straight,  that  is.  at  right  angles  to 
the  foundation  of  the  clothing,  there  would  be  no  such  action 
but  the  clothing  would  act  simply  as  a  brush.  The  principles 
of  the  carding  and  stripping  action  of  card  clothing  are 
common  lo  the  carding  of  all  fibers  and  with  all  cardin 
machines. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  the  workers  and  strippers  of  a  wool 
card  work  in  conjunction  with  the  main  cylinder  and  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  the  carding  and  stripping  actions  of  a 
card.  The  main  cylinder  c  of  the  card  revolves  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  the  worker  /  slowly  rotates 
in  the  direction  shown  by  its  arrow;  thus  the  teeth  on  the 
main  cylinder  pass  the  teeth  on  the  worker  point  against 
point.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  carding,  therefore, 
takes  place  at  the  point  ^i  between  the  main  cylinder  and 
the  worker,  the  wir?  teeth  of  the  clothing  on  the  cylinder  e 
carrying  the  wool,  which  projects  from  the  teeth  and  is  readily 
caught  by  the  clothing  on  the  worker.  The  stock  is  thus 
combed,  or  carded,  open,  and  deposited  on  the  teeth  of  the 
worker:  and,  as  this  roll  revolves,  it  is  brought  around  to 
the  pointy,,  where  it  encounters  a  small,  fast-running  roll^, 
called  a  stripper.  The  clothing  on  the  strijiper  works  with 
its  points  against  the  backs  of  the  teeth  on  the  worker  /, 
thus  lifting  the  wool  from  the  worker.  From  this  it  will 
seen  that  the  action  of  the  stripper  and  worker  at  the  point 
is  not  one  of  carding,  but  of  stripping. 

As  the  .stripper  revolves,  the  wool  is  taken  from  it  by  the 
teeth  of  the  main  cylinder,  which  work  with  their  points 
against  the  backs  of  the  stripper  teeth  and  have  a  velocity 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  stripper  teeth.  Thus,  the  action  at 
the  point,?",  is  also  that  of  stripping.  The  stock  is  then  car- 
ried forwards  by  the  main  cylinder  to  the  next  complement 
of  workers  and  strippers,  which  are  placed  over  it. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  of  the  wool  on  the  main 
cylinder  is  taken  by  the  first  worker,  but  that  some  may  pass 
to  the  second  worker,  each  worker  takingf  a  portion  of  the 
wool  on  the  main  cylinder;  then,  again,  if  the  wool  is  not 
carded  properly  by  the  first  worker  and  projects  from  the 
card  clothine  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  pass  around  the  same 
worker  twice  or  even  more  times  before  passing  to  the  next 
worker.  With  the  exception  of  the  iamy  and  the  feed-rdts, 
the  functions  of  which  will  be  explaicied  later,  every  roll  on 
the  card  has  either  a  carding  or  a  stripping  action  on  the 
[wool,  all  depending  on  the  inclination  and  relative  velocities 
of  the  card  clothing,  which  if  it  works  point  against  point 
always  cards  the  wool,  and  if  working  point  against  back  of 
tooth  has  a  stripping  action. 
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CARD  CONSTRUCTION 

7,  Dealing  with  the  American  system  of  carding  for  the 
production  of  woolen  yams,  a  suitable  equipment  of  cards 
and  machines  for  feeding  the  same  would  be  as  follows: 
Automatif  weighing  and  fftdiug  machine,  /irs/  breaker  card, 
balling  machine  and  (reel,  second  breaker  eard,  intennediate 
feed,  finisher  card,  condenser,  winding  frame.  These  machines 
constitute  one  set  of  woolen  cards,  as  generally  considered; 
that  is.  a  set  of  cards  consists  of  the  first  and  second  breakers 
and  the  finisher  card  with  thetr  respective  feeding  and  doffing 
arrangements,  although  in  ordering  cards  the  feeds  are  not 
included.  Before  giving  any  instruction  on  the  numerous 
feeding  and  other  devices  connected  with  woolen  carding, 
the  cards  themselves  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 


THK  FIKST  nilKAKKR  CAUI) 

8.  The  object  of  the  first  breaker  card  is  to  perform 
the  first  carding  process  in  the  manufacture  of  a  woolen 
yarn;  consequently,  as  the  wool  is  not  so  open  when  fed  to 
this  card  as  when  it  cnmes  to  the  others,  the  clothing  of  the 
first  breaker  is  made  of  heavier  wire  and  the  set  of  the  card 
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is  more  open.  By  the  set,  or  setting;,  of  the  cards,  the 
proximity  of  the  rolls  of  the  cards  to  each  other  is  meant,  as 
will  be  explained  later.  The  principle  of  the  first  breaker  is 
that  of  opening  the  wool  by  means  of  rotating  cylinders  cov- 
ered with  card  clothing  and  adjusted  to  one  another  so  as  to 
carry  ont  the  principles  of  carding. 


CONSTRUCTION 

9.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  as  the  carding  operation  is 
snch  a  delicate  process  and  involves  the  separation  of  the 
xndividnal  fibers  and  their  rearrangement,  the  construction  of 
the  machine  on  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  a  very 
important  element  in  governing  the  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
«]uced.  Owing  to  the  fine  settings  and  adjustments  on  a  card 
xiecessary  to  accomplish  these  results,  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  in  their  construction  is  obser\'ed. 

In  the  Davis  &  Furber  card.  Fig.  2,  the  working  parts  are 
primarily  supported  by  two  straight-top  frames,  or  beds,  x 
tiiat  are  connected  by  cross-pieces  passing  from  one  side  of 
the  card  to  the  other  and  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
iridth  of  the  card.  The  tops  of  the  two  bed  pieces,  or  frames, 
are  carefally  planed  and  leveled  in  order  to  secure  firm  and 
tme  bearings  for  the  arches.  The  two  arches  s,  are  supported 
by  the  bed  frames,  to  which  they  are  firmly  bolted,  and  carry 
the  workers  /,  strippers  ^,  and  fancy,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
bonnet  i..  They  are  built  in  the  form  of  arcs  of  circles  and 
have  projecting  brackets,  or  arms,  i,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  fancy.  In  this  type  of  construction  the  main- 
cylinder  bearings  are  carried  by  the  arches. 

In  the  process  of  making  the  cards,  the  frames  and  arches 
are  carefully  planed  in  pairs,  each  pa;r  being  used  in  the 
same  card;  this  insures  the  uniform  size  and  shape  of  ea<:h 
side  of  the  card.  In  Fig.  3.  the  outline  of  the  frame  of  the 
card  is  shown,  but  the  arch  is  omitted  !»o  that  the  work'rrs 
and  strippers,  which  are  carried  by  the  same,  can  >m:  i:hi'4T]y 
shown  and  also  the  bejting  plan  of  the  '.ard. 

The  working  parts  of  the  firit  ir"tiijcer  are  '.^rr:*:'!  «;:!Ker 
by  the  arches  or  by  lit  friirie  ar.d  cor^>.5'tt  of  !;-•;  fo!>y/.:,'jg; 
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Feed-rolls  a,  burr  cyiiNder  6,  burr  gitard  r,  tumbler  d,  main 
cylinder  e,  six  workers  I,  six  sirippers  g,  fancy  h,  dolfer  /.  dofler- 
comb  shaft  k,  doffer  comb  kx  (not  Ir/terrd  in  Figs.  2  and  .7), 
draxving-off  roils  /,  and  pulley  /,  for  driving  balling  machine. 

10.  Foeil-RollH.— The  rolls  a.  Fig.  3.  that  perform  the 
function  of  feeding  the  wool  to  the  card  are  2  inches  in  diuni- 
eter  and  are  covered  with  metal]if  feed-roll  wire.  They  are 
metallic  and  the  wire  used  In  windins  is  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  burr  cyhnders  of  burr  pickers  except  that 
the  form  of  the  tooth  is  pointed  instead  of  having  a  flat  top. 

1 1 .  Burr  Cylinder. — This  roll  ^  is  7  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  covered  with  burr  wire  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
burr  cylinders  in  burr  pickers.  The  burr  f^yllnrter  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  metal  and  has  the  burr  wire  wound 
around  it  in  a  spiral,  or  helical,  groove  and  firmly  staked  in. 

12.  Bnrr  Gnnrcl. — Working  in  connection  with  the  burr 
cylinder  is  a  small  roll  r.  known  as  the  burr  Knurd,  that 
knocks  any  burrs  remaining  in  the  wool  from  the  surface  of 
the  burr  cylinder  into  a  burr  pan  r,  provided  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  burr  guard  on  the  card  is  similar  (o  the  burr 
enards  on  ihe  burr  picker,  with  the  exception  of  the  number 
of  blades,  the  one  in  the  card  being  provided  with  twelve. 

13.  The  lumhltT  c/  is  a  large  roll  9  inches  in  diameter; 
its  function  is  to  take  the  wool  from  the  burr  cylinder  and 
deliver  it  to  the  main  cylinder  of  the  card.  It  is  usually 
made  of  wood  with  a  steel  shaft,  but  is  made  of  iron  when 
so  desired.  It  is  ihe  first  roll  of  the  card  that  is  covered 
with  card  clothing;  the  covering  used  here  is  known  as 
filleting- 

14.  Cnwl  riotliliiK. — In  order  that  the  terms  used  in 
connection  with  card  clothing  may  be  understood  (although 
this  subject  will  be  taken  up  later)  the  following  explanation 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  There  are  two  kinds  of  card 
clothing  with  which  woolen  cards  are  covered;  namely,  sheet 
and  fillet  clothing.     Sheet  elotliliiff  is  prepared  in  sheets 
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6  inches  wide  and  corresponding  in  length  to  the  width      -<** 
the  card.     This  clothinE  is  used  only  for  covering  the  ma    — ^^ 
cylinders  of  the  first  and  second  breaker  and  finisher  card^^^^' 
although  most  carders  prefer  filleting  for  the  cylinder  of  it^Ch©  , 
finisher.     Fillet  clothliiff  is  prepared  in  continuous  length  ^cms, 
or  strips,  of  any  desired  width,  usually  from  1  to  2  inche  -^^*S- 
Rolls  are  covered  with  fiUet  clothing  nnder  tension  so  ths-  .*^at 
the  clothing  will  not  become  loose,  the  filleting  being  wonrK"*"  °" 
around  the  roll  continuously,  as  a  spiral,  and  securely  fas^^-**" 
ened.     Fillet  clothing  is  applied  to  all  rolls  of  a  card  ths&  *na1 
are  covered  with  clothing  with   the  exception  of  the  mais  -^=iit 
cylinders  of  the  first  and  second  breakers  and  the  ring  doffers 
which  are  covered  with  special  clothing. 


H 
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15.     The  main  cyllniler  is  usually  48  inches  in  diamete^^-^* 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  card,  as  on  r  * 

falls  the  largest  amount  of  work,  since  most  of  the  other  part.^"^ 
of  the  card  are  set  to  it.  It  not  only  acts  in  conjunction  witC  '^  -^ 
each  of  the  workers  and  the  doffer  in  carding  the  wool,  bu*^-*''^ 
acts  as  a  conveyer,  can-ying  the  stock  from  the  tumbler  l<^  -^  ^* 
the  doffer.  There  are  three  methods  of  building  maiiK  ^  ^ 
cylinders  used  for  woolen  cards;  viz.,  wooden  lag  cylinders- 
wooden  block  cylinders,  and  iron  cylinders, 

JVoci/rfi  lafc  cylinders  are  the  ones  usually  attached  to  ti 
woolen  card  unless  some  other  construction  is  specified  wher^c- ""* 
ordering.    This  cylinder  is  built  of  carefully  kiln-dried  woodeir"^  '" 
lags  on  spiders  attadied  to  a  central  shaft,  which  in  the  Davis^  -* 
&  Furber  card  is  supported  in  brass-lined  bearings  enclosecE^^^^^ 
in  the  .irches.    After  the  cylinders  are  put  together  they  are 
turned  down  and  carefully  trued  in  order  to  insure  accuratt 
running. 

Wooden  block  cylinders  are.  perhaps,  the  least  used  of  all 
and  are  only  furnished  when  especially  ordered.     The  blocl 
cylinder  is  made   by  building   the  rim  of  the  cylinder  of 
blocks,  or  boards,  set  edgewise  to  the  surface  and  carefully^ 
nailed  or  pegged  and  glued  together.     Block,  as  well  as  lag*, 
cylinders  are  securely  bolted  to  spiders  attached  to  the  maltv 
shaft  of  the  card. 
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Jron  main  cylinders  are  coming  into  use  more  and  more 

B  woolen   cards.      An   important    advantage   of    the   iron 

lindcr  over  the  wooden  is  its  immunity  from  the  effects  of 

ospberic  changes,  which  are  apt  to  warp,  either  tcmporaritjr 

permanently,  a  wooden  cylinder  so  that  its  circumference 

ill  not  nm  true. 

The  iron  cylinder,  if  carefully  trned  in  the  machine  shop, 
ill  run  for  years  without  any  trouble,  while  the  wooden 
flinder  may  have  to  be  trued  or  turned  down  every  year. 
r  even  oftener,  until  it  is  thoroughly  shrunk,  owing  to  the 
Bcvcn  shrinkage  of  the  wood.  If  an  iron  cylinder  is  once 
^irung  out  of  true  il  is  much  more  difficult  to  remedy  the 
lefe>ct  than  is  the  case  with  a  wooden  cylinder  and  it  usually 
lecessitates  the  shipment  of  the  cylinder  to  the  machine  shop 
e  il  was  made;  but  when  carefully  made  this  oagbt 
m,  if  ever,  to  happen.  In  cotton  carding,  iron  cylinder! 
ve  entirely  replaced  wooden  cylinders. 
When  a  mill  is  shut  down  for  some  time  the  cylinders  of 
be  cards,  if  wooden,  should  be  turned  over  by  band  once  or 
vice  a  week  because,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  one  position, 
re  is  liability  of  their  warping  oat  of  true.  It  is  well 
wn  that  many  types  of  textile  machinery  deteriorate  more 
standing  idle  than  when  in  actual  use. 
speed  of  the  main  cylinders  of  woolen  cards  ia.  for 
inary  wool,  from  90  to  100  re%-oIntio&i  per  minate.  Tbere 
been  iastaoces  wiieTe  the  cylinders  of  woolen  cards 
been  speeded  op  to  120  rerohitioos  per  minnte,  bat  tlic 
amo-anl  of  flyings,  or  fibers  of  wool  thrown  firom 
le  card,  io  coooegvence  of  cbe  velocity  of  iu  port*,  and  ib« 
ability  of  inferior  work  do  not  wurinnt  tbis  speed.  For 
nr  sto(^,  or  with  cylinders  90  iachca  in  dtamefcr,  the  ipfd 
boold  be  slower;  mhc  cvdcn  oo  low  ttocfc  ran  the  cifd» 
LcMljr  00  rmlatiou  per  f^^Ttf 
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of  tlic  cylinder.     On  the  card  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  ^  ** 

7-inch  workers  are  placed  over  the  main  cyhnder  either       ^** 
open  brass-lined  or  in  sleeve  bearings,  which  are  carried  cr^** 
stands  having  suitable  means   of   adjustment,   so  that  tE^^ 
setting  of  the  workers  to  the  main  cylinder  and  to  the  siri       -?" 
pers  may  be  easily  and  accurately  accomplished.     Worker    ■*'* 
are  usually  made   of  wood,  but  may  be  made  of  iron  ^ 

desired;  the  iron  worker  is  less  liable  to  get  am  of  true,  bi^'*'^ 
if  once  sprung  has  to  be  returned  to  the  machine  shop  to  t^^^^^ 
remedied. 

The  number  of  workers  placed  over  the  main  cylinder 
a  card  varies  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  mor  ""*  '** 
workers  naturally  being  placed  over  a  60-inch  than  over  :>  ^ 

-IS-inch  cylinder;  however,  the  number  of  workers  may  var^'  -*^ 
even  on  cards  with  the  same  diameter  of  cylinders,  eigh  *  *" 
workers  being  frequently  used  with  -IS-iach  cylinders  ^^'^* 
although    Uie   standard   equipment   is   six. 


M 


17,  8trlp|»oi*H. — There  are  six  .^-inch  strippers  jfopcr—' 
ating  in  conjunction  with  the  workers  on  the  first  breaker*  '^ 
card;  owing  to  their  small  diameter,  they  are  always  made^s^* 
of    iron.     The   strippers  are  placed  in  open  brass-lined  or — ^^ 
sleeve  bearings,  which  arc  fitted  with  a  device  for  adjusting    -^ 
the  proximity  of  the  stripper  to  the  main  cylinder,  but  which 
admits  of  no  lateral  adjustment,  as  the  setting  of  the  worker 
to  the  stripper  is  performed  by  moving  the  worker  to  or 
from  the  stripper.     The  strippers  and   workers  operate  in 
pairs;  there  is  always  the  same  number  of  each  on  one  card. 

18,  Fancy. — The  function  of  the  fant'y  A  is  unique. 
It  has  neither  a  rarcMng  nor  a  stripping  action,  but  acts  as 
a  brush.  The  clothing  has  longer  wires  than  the  ordinary 
card  clothing  and  they  are  set  so  as  to  dip  slightly  into  the 
clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  The  surface  speed  of  the 
fancy  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  main  cylinder  so  (hat 
the  clothing  raises  the  wool  to  the  points  of  the  teeth  on 
the  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  easily  removed  by  the 
doffcr  /.  The  fancy  is  made  of  wood  and  is  10  inches  in 
diameter,  being  enclosed  in  an  iron  bonnet  A,,  Fig.  2.  which 
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^^  made  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  and  is  provided  with  a 
•ringed  cover.  The  fancy  shaft  is  set  in  covered  brass-lined 
^^arings. 

19.  l>offer. — The  first  breaker  card  is  provided  with  a 
24-  or  30-inch  dotter  j,  made  of  wood  or  iron  as  preferred, 
^hich  takes  the  wool  from  the  main  cylinder.  The  preferred 
size  is  30  inches  in  diameter.  Working  in  connection  with 
«he  doffer  is  a  doffer  comb,  which  takes  the  stock  from  the 
same  and  from  which  it  passes  through  a  rotating  tube  to 
the  drawing-off  rolls.  The  oscillating  doffer  comb  will  be 
«lescnbed  later. 

DRIVING 

20.  The  feed-rolls  of  the  card  are  driven  from  the  doflfcr 
ly  a  small  gear  fi.  Fig.  2,  on  the  doffer  shaft,  which  i»  the 
change  gear  for  altering  the  weight,  per  yard,  of  the  sliver  or 
<;ard  end.  This  gear  drives  a  train  of  gears,  a  pair  of  which 
are  bevel  gears,  and  tnms  a  shaft  r,  known  as  the  Hide  shaft, 
xunning  the  length  of  the  card.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
side  shaft  the  bevel  gear  r,  drives  a  larger  bevel  gear  r, 
compoanded  with  a  small  pinion  gear  r,  that  drives  a  large 
sear  r«  on  the  bottom  feed-roll  shaft.  This  drive  is  also 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  two  feed-rolls  a  are  conpled  together  with  gears  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  The 
sear  r,  that  drives  the  large  gear  r.  on  the  b«'>from  feed- 
roll  shaft  may  be  changed  for  an  alteration  in  the  weight 
of  the  side  drawing,  or  sHver.  from  the  card,  as  well  as  fhe 
sear  p  on  the  dotTer  shaft,  which  has  been  mer.tioned  as 
the  change  gear.  An  increase  in  the  mimbeT  of  teeth  on 
cither  of  these  gears  will  resi:!r  in  a  heavier  sliver.  The 
nezi  poia  die  doffer  shart  is  the  I'.ne  that  is  or'iinarjly  changed 
for  alterinf  &e  wei:jhr  of  the  sliver. 

There  »  a  device  rnr  Throwing  rhe  sma"  r.^-"*!  year  on 
the  feed-end  of  the  -iirie  ^riar'r  or  'he  "ar'-I  ---rr.  -or.rarr  virh 
the  bevel  gear  with  .vhich  ir  -r.^shft^.  -hr.s  'li'o-v  r.y  *:-'*  --*'*r',- 
rolls  to  be  stopped,  which.  '■,ons<*/-iu»5nr;y    ^t.-.ps  -;-,i^  ->.-^.rj 
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of  wool  to  the  card.     This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
small  lever,  or  handle  ;*,,  which  is  shown  on  the  side  sha 
of  the  first  breaker  card,  Fig.  2,  and  also  in  the  illustration  i^—  *** 
the  second  breaker,  Fiy.  7;  the  device  is  the  same  in  bo^^   ^ 
cases.     The  feed-rolls  of  a  card  are  always  stopped  and  tfcr:^* 
card  allowed  to  run  o^it.or  to  clear  itself  as  much  as  possible 
before  stripping  or  erinding.  

21.     In  Fig.  2  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  card  is  cquippe- ^^■^'^ 
with  the  ordinary  side-balling  attachment,  for  the  purpose  o«:^^^  ^ 
windine  the  side  drawing,  or  sliver,  from  the  card  into  ball  I   "' 
that  are  placed  in  a  creel  and  the  slivers  unwound  and  fc*^"^^ 
to  the  second  breaker  card.     This  arrangement  consists  o  ^-~>^ 
a  dnim  a  driven  by  bevel  gears  from  a  shaft  located  jus'  ^^^ 
beneath  the  doffer.     The  delivery  rolls  /  are  driven  from  ^^      ■ 
train  of  gears  from  the  drum  shaft  and  the  sliver  of  wooZ^^-^» 
as  it  is  delivered  passes  through  a  reciprocating  guide  y,  an(E^^  ** 
is  wound  on  a  spindle  supported  by  the  arms  o,.     The  guide^^** 
is  fastened  to  a  bar  j*,  that  receives  a  reciprocatina  motion  byss^P' 
means  of  a  crank-movement  from  the  gear  y.     The  rotary"*^-'' 
motion  necessary  for  winding  the  sliver  of  wool  into  a  bal^V^ 

on  the  spindle  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  constantly  rota 

ting  drum  on  which  the  ball  of  wool  rests  as  it  is  formed,^<^H 

This  balling  arrangement  is  not  attached  when  a  balling'    ^^ 
machine  is  used,  but  a  pair  of  delivery  rolls,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  is  substituted. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  3,  which  is  an  illustration  of  a  left- 
hand  card,  the  driving  of  the  various  parts  may  be  deter- 
mined. There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  right-  or  left-hand  card,  but  the  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  right-hand  card  is  one  in  which 
the  driving  pulleys  are  at  the  right  of  a  person  standing  at  the 
doflfcr  end  of  the  card  and  facing  the  machine,  while  a  left- 
hand  card  has  the  driving  pulleys  on  the  left  of  a  person 
standing  in  the  same  position.  In  Fig.  3  the  bed  frame  of 
the  card  on  the  driving,  or  left-hand,  side  only  is  shown,  the 
other,  or  right-hand,  Iwd  frame  and  both  arches  being  removed 
and  the  parts  of  the  card  left  unsupported,  in  order  that  aU 
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parts  may  be  clearly  shown.     All  parts  that  are  on  Ihe 

Et-band  side  of  the  cord,  that  is.  the  same  side  as  the 
lain  driving  pulleys,  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  where  other 
parts  inter\'ene,  and  all  parts  on  the  right-hand  side  in 
full  lines. 

Cards  are  often  made  right-  and  left-hand  and  the  sets 
arranged  with  the  drivinj;  pulleys  of  two  sets  together. 

The  power  is  supplied  to  the  card  by  means  of  24-inch 
tight  and  loose  pnlleys  e,  on  the  main-cylinder  shaft,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  doffer  is  driven  by  the  small  gear  «„ 
Pig.  3.  engaging  with  the  large  gear  ;/,  on  the  doffer  shaft. 
Compounded  with  w,  is  the  pnlley  m,  which  is  driven  by  the 
pulley  n  on  the  main-cylinder  shaft.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  machine  is  a  5-iiich  pulley  on  the  doflcr  shaft,  which  drives 
all  the  workers.  The  belt  passes  over  six  0-inch  pulleys  on 
the  worker  shafts  and  also  around  two  movable  flange  binder 
pulleys  OT.  m,.  The  strippers  and  the  fancy  are  driven  from 
a  36-inch  flange  r,  on  the  main-cylinder  shaft  on  the  driving 
side  of  the  card.  A  belt  passes  around  this  flange  and  over 
pulleys  on  the  fancy  and  stripper  shafts.  It  also  passes 
around  an  arbor  pulley  /,  which  may  be  lowered  or  raised  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  operated  by  a  hand  wheel,  thus 
allowing  the  stripper  belt  to  be  tightened  when  necessary. 

The  burr  cylinder  is  driven  from  the  pulleys,  on  the  main- 
cylinder  shaft  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  card.  On  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  machine  the  burr  guard  is  driven  from 
a  puUey  on  the  last  stripper  shaft  by  means  of  a  cross-belt. 
The  tumbler  is  driven  from  a  pulley  on  the  main-cylinder 
shaft  by  means  of  a  cross-belt  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
machine.  In  Fig.  3,  there  is  also  shown  a  crossed  belt  run- 
ning down  to  the  right,  from  a  pulley  on  the  main-cylinder 
shaft,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  self-feed. 

The  main  features  of  the  device  for  driving  the  oscillating 
doflfer  comb  -t,  arc  shown  in  Fig.  4.  while  in  Fig.  5,  the 
working  parts  that  are  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  casing  are 
shown.  The  comb  is  driven  from  a  two-step  pulley  on  the 
fancy  shaft,  which  drives  a  two-step  pulley  on  the  crank- 
shaft k,  of  the  comb-driving  mechanism  on  the  right-hand  or 
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left-hand  side  of  the  card  as  desired,  but  usually  on  th< 
opposite  side  from   the  main  driven  pulleys  (this  drive  ii 
shown  in  Fig;  'i).     The  crank  carries  a  square,  split  block  t,,' 
Fig.  5,  that  works  between  the  tines  of  a  fork  I;  sctscrewed 
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to  the  comb  shaft  *.     As  the  crank-shaft  rotates,  it  gives 
oscillating  motion  to  the  comb,  the  horizontal  play  of  thff' 
crank  being  taken  up  by  the  block  sliding  in  the  fork.     Tht^ 
block  is  kept  from  workinj?  out  from  between  the  tines  o^^ 
the  fork  at  the  sides  by  means  of  two  circular  plates  *«  oi»- 
the  crank-shaft,  one  uf    which  is  shown.     These  parts  are^^ 
enclosed  in  a  casing  and  are  run  in  oil,  the  casing  being  oil^f 
tight.     The  casing  of  the  comb  shaft  and  the  bearing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  card  are  carried  on  slides,  which  allow  for 

setting  the  same  to  the  doffer. 
When  carding  low  stock 
with  a  short  fiber,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  speed  ap  the 
dofTer  comb;  "bnt  when  card- 
/..,  ing   long,  coarse    stock,  the^_ 

comb  should  be  slowed  down,^| 
which  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  step 
pulleys'  by  which  it  is  driven. 
The  stroke  of  the  comb  should  be  such  that  its  center  is 
at  its  closest  proximity  to  the  dofTer,  and  this  point  should 
be  about  opposite  the  center  of  the  doffcr.  For  short  wool 
it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  arrange  the  stroke  of  the 
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fcomb  HO  that  when  il  is  at  the  limit  oi  its  downward  move- 
ment it  will  occupy  a  position  somewhat  higher  than  is 
,  necessary  for  long  wool.  The  doffer  comb  makes  from 
[1,200  to  1,800  strokes  per  minute,  depending  on  the  stock 
and  the  speed  of  the  doflfer. 
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22.    The  side-balling  device  shown  on  the  card  in  Fig.  2 
,is  not  used  except  in  the  older  mills.     The  method  of  taking 
the  end   from  the  card  when  a  balling  machine  is  used  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.     The  dofler  comb  is  attached  to  the  comb 
Hsbaft  i  and  removes  the  carded  wool  from  the  duffer  /', 

whence  it  passes  through  the  rotating  ttibe  k„  which  is 
^Ldrivcn  by  a  grooved  pulley  on  the  main-cylinder  shaft  by 
means  of  a  round  belt  or  cord  k,.  The  object  of  the  tube 
is  to  put  twist  into  the  card  end  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient 
Bfitrength  to  be  wound  on  the  wooden  spools  in  the  balling 
machine.  From  the  tul)e.  the  card  end  is  passed  through  a 
pair  of  fluted-iron  delivery,  or  drawing-ofT,  rolls  /.  The 
bottom  roll  is  driven  by  a  train  of  gears  from  the  gear  ^ 
on  the  doffer  shaft.  Fig.  ."i.  and  the  top  roll  is  loose  and 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  bottom  roll.  A  pulley  /,  Is  fastened 
t^'On  the  shaft  of  the  bottom  delivery  roll  and  drives  the  ball- 
ing machine. 
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THE  SECOND  BREAKER  CARD 

23.  The  second  breaker,  or  Intermediate,  card  a 

so  similar  to  the  first  breaker  as  to  require  only  a  brief 
description.  It  has  a  main  cylinder  and  other  rolls  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  first  breaker  with  the  exception  of 
the  burr  cylinder,  which  is  replaced  in  the  second  breaker 
:ard  by  a  cylinder  called  a  llcker-ln  covered  with  card 
rlothing  instead  of  burr  wire.  The  reason  for  replacing  the 
netallic  burr  cylinder  with  a  licker-in  covered  with  card 
:lothing  is  that  the  wool  as  it  comes  to  the  second  breaker 
s  supposed  to  be  free  from  large  burrs  and  is  already  opcoed 
tut  by  the  action  of  the  first  card;  it  therefore  dr^s  not  need 
»  strong  an  action  as  is  necessary  on  the  first  breaker,  A 
.mall  roll  running  in  connection  with  the  licker-in,  called  the 
Icker-ln  bmcy,  keeps  the  licker-in  clean  by  raising  tbe 
•took  on  it  so  that  it  can  be  taken  by  tbe  tumbler. 

The  main  features  of  the  second  breaker  card  are  hhown  m 
Hg.  7;  it  win  be  seen  that  it  is  practically  the  same  machine 
;S  the  first  breaker,  tbe  chief  difference  being  that  tbe  card 
lothing  is  finer  and  set  closer.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
hat  the  drawing-off  rolls  on  the  second  breaker  are  of  a 
lightly  different  panera  from  those  on  the  first  and  are  also 
geared  together;  bet  this  is  -cnCTportaat-  The  feed-roll*  on 
he  second  breakrr  are  tlotiaec  irith  a  very  c/arse  sJiarp- 
tointed  wire,  k=cw3  a.5  dtam-^md-p^nt  xtirr.  A  tTTiSiJl  fe^wJ- 
oil  stripper  kec^  tbe  f*«?>r':,"fc  -.leai  aoi  ^.Upht  <A  wmA; 
his  takes  tbt  tca!  fr'js:  tbt  to;,  l-rw-ro".  it-Jaer-*  it  tea^«  to 
iccnmolate.  xx.  ^MLiiet  :t  Vy  tbt  !v,i*:r-:r,. 

In  Fig-  7.  «  art  tbt  f**c-r'>;;t:  a.  v-*  f*«=^-r'^"  t-tf;;^>*r?; 
»,  the  lickcr-i^:  r  ■±«t  li-_i.er-;^  ii^^-T:-  ^  *^  r/;rr, '•,>?;  ^  »-'^ 
nain  cylinder:  /  "^  wrx'txri  ji^  rbt  w:>5*rt;  4  'jj^  iiiy.y 
',  the  doSer:  .'-  tbt  ■fri-r:^^-'--  r'/.'-x. 

24.  Tbe  TMTJj-yL  '/  '.'-.-^x  '-'-*  lA^j'-'v;  V^iii/rr  'jt";  ;t 
the  same  as  :*  "ibtrc  rri.  Vj»:  '..'t*  'j>tf*r?/,''*  :f  ^/.^  'i'.'^.^h 
is  made  ii  :i«t  rr^rvt-  -,'  'A^ri  .-,  r;:*  ;^**.'  /  ',<.  v^  r^Atfrf 
shaft  or  file  j«r  '^^  i  v^jrrt^^XiC^A.^  'iiz-ij,*  *--    '^-  "^4^  ' 
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the  size  and  weiebt  of  tbe  card  end  fnnzi  ibe  secootd  breaker. 
As  botb  of  these  gears  are  dnrerfc,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  of  either  will  produce  a  hesaTJex  sHtct. 

The  train  of  gears  for  dririnf  the  deHrerr  rolls  of  tbe 
second  breaker  is  also  shovn,  these  gears  being:  the  same 
as  those  in  the  first  breaker  for  tbe  sasK  pmpose.  A  grooved 
pulley  H,  drives  the  overhead  carrring  roDs.  miiiti  canx  the 
sliver  from  the  second  breaker  to  the  intercoediate  feed  on 
the  finisher  card.  

.    FOaSHEB  CABD 

25.  Tbe  finisher  cmr<d.  Fig.  H,  has  the  same  general 
features  as  tbe  fiist  and  secx^d  breaker  c-ards.  It  is  nsnaHr. 
Init  not  always,  of  the  same  width  as  tbe  other  two  cards  of 
the  set,  but  the  crlinder  is  of  tbe  same  dianiieter.  as  are  also 
tbe  workers,  strippers,  and  uthtr  roHfc  of  tbe  cards  with  one 
or  two  exceptJons.  notablv  tbe  doffers.  of  wmdi  there  are 
generally  two.  Tlris  card  is  eqnipptjd  with  a  pair  of  l^-inch 
feed-rolls  a  (which  are  a  trifle  sma'jer  ibaa  tbo&e  in  ibt  orsi 
breaker,  although  this  it  iiiiimj>ort.Knt  i .  1  J-intih  ftec-rc-H 
stripper  a,,  5j-indi  Hcker-in.  S-incn  iiuLer-in  fauLT-  r.  5*-irici 
tumbler. 

The  main  cylinder  *■  is  of  tbe  same  dimessioDs  av  those  c<f 
the  first  and  second  breakers  and,  a3ibot];fb  s'-cnetiTiiff 
covered  with  sheet  dotbing.  ib  jfl-tferably  covtrrec  w::i 
filleting.  Many  carders  order  their  cardb  tbi^  way  or  rec-cver 
the  cylinders  tbemsejves.  bfc'-:anM:  tbe  carded  moo^  i&  '.ikcz 
from  the  finisher  c-ylinder  in  coctinuout;  ribbons,  iraiib  are 
condensed  into  rovingi..  and  it  :b  obi'ioat.  that  an  even,  c'.ii- 
tinnous  ribbon  is  not  so  tat>:]y  o^Aained  if  there  it  a  break  ir 
the  clothing  every  5  rncbei  aronr>d  tbe  mais  '.-yliDder.  as  it 
the  case  on  a  cylinder  covered  vr:tr.  bbeer  '.Jotiirg.  There 
is  also  an  increased  arri-:':!-:*.  'J  '.larciiig  t-jrfai:e  wbe::  the  :Tiair: 
cylinder  is  covered  wfth  f, "et::;^. 

There  arc  vz-'iy  rve  wvri:ert  ^.r-d  £ve  '^rzy^tfrh  os  the 
finisher  card,  owirg  t',-  'be  eztr;:  ro'j~'  ta'Eer;  t:p  by  '-h^  two 
doffers.  The  fiirjvy  :•:  A  tbe  ^£.T-t  -.'jr:v*-'j'.-:'..r.  &%  tbo^e  on 
the  other  cardit. 
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26.  llIiiK  Dofrers.— The  two  12-inch  iron  doflFers  o« 
the  finisher  are  covered  with  card  clothing  in  rinEs.  which  ** 
an  entirely  different  way  of  covertne  a  roll  from  either  tl"** 
sheet  or  fillet  method.  Kliipr  dorrers  are  not  enlirel? 
covered  with  ihe  card  clothing,  but  are  divided  into  spaces- 
which  are  alternately  covered  with  strips,  or  individual  rin; 
of  clothing. 

Fig.  y  shows  the  details  of  the  top  and  bottom  doflers/i 


^2 
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on  the  finisher  card.  When  the  two-doffer  system  was  firsi 
introduced,  the  rings  on  the  top  and  bottom  doffers  were  o^^ 
the  same  width,  but  it  was  found  that  the  rovings  from  th^^ 
top  doffer  were  heavier  than  those  from  the  bottom,  owin^^ 
to  the  top  doffer  making  the  first  stripping  from  the  maii^- 
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cylinder.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  the  rings  on  the 
bottom  doffer  /',  arc  made  wider  than  those  on  the  lop  doffcr. 
This  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  where  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  rinjfs  are  alternaled  so  as  to  cover  ihe  whole  of  the 
width  vi  the  main  cylinder. 

[  The  rings  marked  /,  are  the  waste-end.  rlngrA*  They 
talcc  the  wool  from  the  edges  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  is 
always  licavier  and  uneven.  The  waste  ends  are  wound  on  - 
small  spools  at  each  side  of  the  winding  stand,  which,  when 
full,  are  doffed  and  the  waste  pulled  apart  and  placed  back  in 
tHe  first  breaker  feed.  Occasionally  a  wustt'-eiiil  <'on%H'yer 
is  used  to  carry  the  end  hack  to  Ihe  first  or  second  breakers. 
Tliere  are  several  devices  for  this  puri>ose,  one  carrying 
the  ends  back  by  means  of  a  narrow  traveling  belt  running 
o-\'-erhead  through  a  tube  and  depositing  them  on  the  second 
hreaker,  while  another  blows  the  waste  ends  through  a  pipe 
hy  means  of  a  fan. 

The  clothing,  or  rings,  of  ihc  ring  doffers  should  he  care- 
fully cared  for  in  order  that  tlie  wire  may  not  be  bent  or 
otherwise  injured.  Kven  and  uniform  roving  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  dofTer  rings  being  in  first-class  con- 
dition. The  width  of  the  rings  varies  according  to  the  width 
of  the  card,  and  the  number  of  rings  according  to  the  number 
of  ends,  or  rovings,  taken  from  the  card.  The  number  of 
rings  and  the  number  of  rovings,  of  course,  coincide,  as  each 
roving  is  condensed  from  the  ribbon  of  carded  wool  stripped 
^ora  a  sincle  ring. 

The  usual  number  of  rovings  for  a  48-inch  card  is  48  plus 

the  2  outside,  or  waste,  ends  that  must   result   when   the 

usual  type  of  intermediate  feed  is  used,  owing  to  the  doubling 

*»f  the  sliver  from  the  second  breaker  as  it  is  laid  across  the 

feed  on  the  finisher  card.    On  a  Wl-inch  card  there  are  usually 

^  rovings  plus  the  2  waste  ends,  but  when  a  card  is  running 

^'^  fine  work,  dotfers  with  a  greater  number  of  rings  are  fre- 

QUetitly  used,  and  sometimes  80  rovings  are  taken  from  a 

®^~>nch  card.     Sometimes  72  ends  are  taken  from  a  4H-inch 

card    and  wound  on   three  jack-spools  instead  of  two,  the 

"^''^bcr  generally  used  (or  a  iwodoffer  card.     If  a  card  is 
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under  48  inches  wide,  say  44  inches,  there  are  generally 
48  ends  phis  2  waste  ends  taken  off,  althoush  sometimes 
40  ends  are  taken  from  a  -lO-inch  card. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  respective  cards  of  a  set 
usually  of  the  same  dimensions;  that  is,  if  the  first  breaker  is 
48  inches  wide,  the  second  breaker  and  finisher  cards  are  also  of 
the  same  width.     Finisher  cards,  however,  are  sometimes  built 
from  4  to  8  inches  narrower  tlian  the  first  and  second  brcake 


* 


27.  A  finger  rack  r  is  shown  in  Pig.  8.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  slivers  of  wool  and  distributing 
them  evenly  across  the  entire  width  of  the  card  when  the 
latter  is  fed  hy  a  creel.  The  finger  rack  is  removed  when 
the  finisher  card  is  fed  by  an  intermediate  feed. 

A  gear  on  the  bottom  doffcr  shaft  will  change  the  speed 
of  the  feed-rolls,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  will 
not  change  the  weight  of  the  roving  when  the  finisher  is  fed 
continuously  from  the  second  breaker,  since  the  size  of  the 
roving  depends  on  the  amount  of  wool  delivered  to  the 
finisher  from  the  second  breaker.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
change  the  weight  of  the  roving  when  the  second  breaker  and 
finisher  are  coupled  together  with  a  continuous  intermediaie 
feed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  gear  on  the  second 
breaker  card.  However,  if  the  finisher  card  is  not  fed  by  the 
second  breaker,  but  is  fed  separately  by  a  creel  or  otherwise, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  older  type  of  machinery,  the 
gear  on  the  finisher  will  change  the  weight  of  the  rovings. 

28.  It  is  customary  to  nm  the  workers  on  the  finisher 
card  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  run  on 
either  of  the  other  cards,  so  as  to  prevent  flyings  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strip  the  workers  more  evenly  than  when 
stripped  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  flyings  settle  around  the 
ends  of  the  workers  and  strippers  and  get  into  the  cards, 
making  the  outside  rovings  more  or  less  uneven  and  al.w 
heavier  than  the  others. 

With  the  worker  running  in  the  ordinary  direction,  a 
four-fifths  of  its  circumference  is  loaded  with  wool,  which 
passes  up  and  over  the  roll  before  it  comes  in  contact 
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the  stripper,  the  tendency  of  the  stripper  being  to  pull  the 
stock  off  in  flakes  and  bunches.  This  does  not  happen  with 
the  worker  reversed,  as  it  is  only  loaded  for  about  one-fifth 
of  its  circumference  and  the  wool  passes  on  the  worker 
directly  from  the  main  cylinder  to  the  stripper  without  going 
completely  around  the  worker.  The  stock  is  also  subjected 
to  more  carding  action  with  the  workers  reversed,  because 
more  teeth  are  passing  each  other  between  the  workers  and 
the  main  cylinder.  The  reversing  of  the  workers  is  accom- 
plished by  crossing  the  worker  belt  as  it  passes  from  the 
pulley  on  the  doflfer  shaft. 

In  woolen  carding,  the  finisher  card  shoiild  have  the  most 
particular  care,  as  on  the  manner  in  which  this  card  manipu- 
lates the  stock  depends  the  character  of  the  roving  and,  no 
matter  how  perfect  may  be  the  carding  on  the  first  and 
second  breakers,  if  it  is  not  performed  correctly  on  the 
finisher  and  the  rolls  are  not  set  right  on  the  finisher,  per* 
feet  results  cannot  be  attained. 

39.  witlih  oT  <'ai'<!s. — Woolen  cards  are  made  in  vari- 
ous widths,  the  width  of  the  card  being  reckoned  as  the 
width  of  the  card  clothing  from  one  side  of  the  card  to  (he 
other;  The  customary  widths  are  3f!,  -lO,  44,  48,  54,  60,  and 
12  inches.  The  IH-jnch  card  is  the  standard  width,  but  a 
great  many  60-inch  and  a  few  40-incb  cards  are  used;  the 
other  widths  are  rarely  made  unless  the  machines  are  espe- 
cially ordered.  Sometimes  the  finisher  card  for  48-inch  first 
and  second  breakers  is  made  44  inches  in  width. 

The  set  of  cards  described  is  made  in  the  following  sizes: 
Width  of  card  clothing,  in  inches  .    48     48     60     GO 
Diameter  of  cylinder,  in  inches  ..    48    60    48    90 

30.  The  power  required  for  a  single  woolen  card  varies 
from  2  to  4  horsepower,  depending  largely  on  the  width  of 
the  card.  It  is  also  dependent  somewhat  on  the  character 
of  the  stock  that  is  being  carded,  the  weight  of  the  material 
passing  through  the  cards,  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
machines  are  run.  A  set  of  cards  requires  approximately 
three  times  the  power  necessary  for  a  single  machine. 
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31 .  WolRht  of  Cnrds.  — The  average  weight  of  a  wool 
card  is  about  5,000  pounds;  that  is,  for  a  card  with  an  ir 
cylinder  and  workers.  If  a  wooden  cylinder  and  rolls  a 
used,  the  weight  of  the  card  is  slightly  less.  The  first  nrm 
second  breaker  cards  weigh  approximately  the  same,  but  itw^ 
Hnisher  usually  weighs  more.  A  fair  average  weight  i 
the  finisher  is  6,000  pounds,  tlie  extra  weight  bcin^  due  t-^^^ 
the  condenser.  The  weight  of  an  entire  set  of  woolen  card  ^^ 
may  be  estimated  at  from  In.OOO  to  20,000  pounds,  accord  -""* 
ing  ,to  the  width  and  other  fuctors. 

32.  Floor   Space  and   Arranfceinent. — The  averagt^^^ 
length  required  for  a  set  of  cards,  including  the  intermediate^ 
spaces  between  the  cards,  is  42  feet  B  inches.     Of  course  tlii^ 
varies  somewhat  in  difiEerent  mills  according  to  the  arrange — 
ment  of  the  cards,  although  they  are  usually  arranged  witb^H 
4  feet  or  more  between  the  ends  of  the  frames  for  ordinary^^ 
cards.     The  usual  arrangement  of  cards  in  a  woolen  mill  i^ 
to  have  the  card  room  about  50  feet  in  width,  placing  th» 
cards  of  each  set  end  to  end  and  arranging  the  sets  of  cards 
across  the  room  parallel  to  each  other.     The  length  of  the 
card  room  varies  according  to  the  number  of  sets,  each  card 
taking  up  from  7  to  SJ  feet  in  width,  depending  on  the  width 
of  the  cylinder.     Occasionally,  however,  where  an  old  room 
must  be  adapted  for  a  card  room  and  it  is  too  narrow  to  pcr- 
rrtit  the  cards  to  be  placed  end  to  end,  they  are  placed  side 
by  side. 

3Ii.  Capacity. — The  amount  of  work  turned  off  by  a  set 
of  woolen  cards  is  such  a  variable  quantity,  and  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  result,  that  no  definite  capacity  can  be 
determined  on.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  greater  the 
width  of  the  cards  and  the  coarser  the  roving  being  made,  the 
greater  is  the  production.  A  fair  average  production  for  a 
set  of  cards  4.S  inches  in  width  may  be  estimated  at  from  .300 
to  350  pounds  of  roving  per  day  for  4-run  yams,  and  from 
150  to  200  pounds  for  ft-run  yams.  In  carding  for  coarser 
yam.  the  production  often  runs  up  to  500  pounds  per  day, 
and  evea  more  in  some  cases. 
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34.  SpefMl. — The  speed  of  a  woolen  card  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  work.  It  is  not  advisable  to  run  a  48-Jnch 
cylinder  faster  than  90  revolutions  per  minute,  nor  a  GO-inch 
cylinder  faster  than  75  revolutions  per  minute;  for  low  stock, 
cards  are  frequently  run  as  slow  as  60  revolutions  per  min;iie. 
Low  stock  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  large  amount  of  flyings 
and,  consequently,  the  card  must  be  run  slowly.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  run  a  60-ini;h  diameter  t:ylinder  more  slowly 
than  a  48-iDch  one,  owing  to  the  increased  centrifugal  force 
of  the  large  diameter,  which  throws  (he  stock  and  increases 
flyings  and  waste,  and  also  owing  to  the  increased  surface 
velocity  of  a  large  cylinder. 

The  best  way  to  judge  the  speed  of  woolen  cards  is  to  find 
the  surface  speed  of  the  rolls  rather  than  the  revolutions  per 
minate.  For  fine  stock,  the  surface  velocity  of  the  main 
cylinder  should  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  per  minute;  for 
low  stock,  the  surface  velocity  should  be  less,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  stock  (length  of  fiber,  etc.);  it  is  frequently 
as  low  as  700  feet  per  minute.  Harsh,  dry  stock  also 
requires  a  reduced  speed. 

To  find  the  surface  velocity  of  a  rotating  cylinder  covered 
with  card  clothing: 

Kulc. — Add  t  iiif^  [ali&7iancc  lor  height  of  card  ciothittg)  to 
the  diameter  of  the  roil,  expressed  in  inches;  Multiply  the  sum 
thus  obtained  by  3.1  i  tf>  and  by  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
cylinder.  This  product  divided  by  13  inches  gives  the  surface 
velocity  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet,  per  minute. 

Example.— A   48-inch    main    cylinder    ou    a    wuolcn    card    makes 
90  re\*olatioiis  per  minute:    what   is  its  surface  velocity^ 
(SSin.  X3.UI6X  W 


Solution.— 


12  in. 


=  1,H8.&1T5  ft.  per  min.    Aus. 


CO?«T)KN8ER8 

35.  There  are  many  accessory  appliances  connected  with 
cards  which,  although  necessary,  may  be  considered  sep- 
arately, since  in  many  instances  they  are  not  built  by  the 
same  builders  as  the  cards  proper.  While  a  eonfletiHpr, 
sometimes  called  a  rub,  is  usually  sold  with  and  connected 
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to  the  finisher  card,  it  is  sometimes  furnished  by  oih< 
builders.  It  is  a  machine  for  taking  the  ribbons  of  carde* 
wool  from  the  ring  doflfers  of  the  linisher  card  and  con 
densing,  or  rubbing,  them  into  threads,  or  rovings.  The 
several  methods  of  making  the  flat  ribbon  of  wool  into 
roving  are  all  based  on  a  rubbing  uf  the  roving  betweei 
leather  surfaces. 


roUj  condenser 
3<5.     A  section  of  what  is  known  as  the  roll  condenser- 
is  seen  in  Fig.  10.  which  shows  one  doffer  of  the  finisher 
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with  its  corresponding  rul>  rolln.  In  the  ordinary  card 
there  are  two  doffers  and  two  sets,  or  nesls,  of  rub  rolls, 
while  on  some  cards  there  are  three  doffers  and  three  sets  of 
condensing  rolls.  In  Fig.  10.  the  cylinder  of  the  card  is 
marked  e;  j,  is  the  lop  doffer  and  re  is  a  wipe  roll  that  strips 
the  wool  from  the  doflFer  rings  and  passes  the  ribbons  to  the 
rub  rolls  h.  The  wipe  roll  is  usually  covered  with  corduroy, 
but  is  sometimes  covered  with  wire  for  special  purposes. 
It  passes  the  stock  to  the  nib  rolls,  of  which  there  are  some- 
times 7,  9,  15,  or  [as  shown  in  Fig.  10)  11  to  each  doffer. 
The  rolls  rotate  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows  and 
also  have  a  reciprocating,  or  traverse,  motion  imparted  to 
them  by  means  of  eccentrics  located  at  one  side  of  the  con- 
denser. The  rub  rolls,  being  covered  with  leather  and  being 
a  slight  distance  apart,  rub  the  flat  sliver  taken  from  theij 
doflfer  rings  into  a  round  thread,  or  roving.     There  is  no 

I  twist  put  into  the  roving;  the  rolls  simply  rub  the  wool  into 
a  round  form,  the  bottom  rub  rolls  traversing  to  the  right 
while  the  top  rolls  move  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 
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lere  is  usually  a  draft  of  1  tooth  in  a  roll  condenser; 

t  is,  the  rolls  farthest  from  the  rfoffer  are  driven  slighlly 

ter.     This    draws    out    the    threads,    or    rovuigs,   to   a 

ht  extent  and  makes   them  smoother  and  more  even. 

ler  beinff  condensed,  the  ro\'ingfs  are  wound  on  a  jack- 

ol  M,  by  surface  contact  with  the  rotating  drum  «,  on  the 

^ding  frame.     A  roll  condenser  gives  excellent  results  on 

ke  stock,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cheap  material  con- 

Lning  a  large  percentage  of  short,  weak  fibers. 


AFROM    CONDKHSEft 

i37.  The  best  condenser  for  all  classes  of  work  and  the  only 
ke  that  can  be  successfully  employed  on  very  low  stock  is  the 
pron  ooii(leii8f*r,  which  substitutes  for  the  leather-covered 
(Us  a  series  of  leather  aprons,  usually  two  pairs  of  aprons  to 
|ch  doffer.  The  ribbons  of  wool  passing  between  the  aprons, 
faich  have  forward  and  traversing  motions  impnrted  to  them, 
se  gently  rubbed  or  rolled  into  a  thread-like  form. 
LA  two-deck  double-apron  condenser  is  shown  in  Figs,  11 
id  12;  the  fonner  shows  the  gear  end,  while  the  latter  shows 
t  eccentric  end  of  the  machine.  The  condenser  is  designed 
rest  on  the  end  of  the  6nisher-card  frame  and  consists 
eight  aprons  Vt,  v,  suitably  mounted  and  connected  so  as 
have  a  reciprocating  and  also  a  forward  motion.  The 
irons  are  honeycombed  with  fine  indentations  so  that  the 
firings  are  more  easily  held  and  rubbed.  A  wipe  roll,  which 
'not  shown  in  Figs.  11  or  12,  is  on  ilie  opposite  side  of  the 
bchine  next  to  the  ring  doners  of  the  card,  from  which  it 
|tes  the  ribbons  of  wool, 

!Two  belts  are  required  for  driving  the  condenser,  one  of 
hich  drives  tlie  gears  imparting  the  forward  motion  to  the 
3)  aprons  and  wipe  rolls,  while  the  other  drives  the  eccen- 
Ics  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  which  imparts  the 
^versing  motion  to  the  rub  aprons.  The  power  is  supplied 
^tn  the  main-cylinder  shaft  of  the  6nlsber,  a  belt  driving 
large  pulley  v„  from  which  the  rub-apron  shafts  and 
;>e  roils  are  geared,  as  stiown  in  Kig.  11. 
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The  drivine  ends  of  ihc  rub-apron  shafts  are  made  sc»  |*i* 
their  section,  or  end,  view  is  shaped  like  a  cross. 


allows  the  driving  gears,  which  are  made  with  holes  to  fit 
the  shafts,  to  drive  the  apron  rolls  and  at  the  same  time 
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larger,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  the  gears  on  the  last  sets  of 
aprons  and  are  thus  driven  slower.  This  makes  a  slight  draft 
between  the  two  pairs  of  aprons  on  eacli  deck,  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  rovings  evener  and  smoother. 
With  low  stock  there  should  not  be  more  than  a  2-tooth  draft 
between  the  aprons,  for  there  is  a  liability  of  straining  the 
rovings  and  making  weak  places,  or  twltH.  Pine  stock  will 
stand  a  draft  of  3  teeth  between  the  front  and  rear  pairs  of 
aprons,  because  the  fine  stock  is  more  elastic,  the  fibers 
generally  longer,  and  the  spinning  power  of  the  wool  belter. 
The  adjustments  for  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  rub  aprons, 
when  they  stretch,  are  placed  on  the  rolls  that  do  not  carry 
the  driving  gears  (only  the  front  roll  of  each  apron  being 
driven  and  the  apron  running  over  a  binder  roll  at  the  rear). 
They  consist  of  screws  v,  with  which  the  bearings  of  the 
apron  roll  can  be  forced  back  after  they  are  loosened.  As 
the  screws  for  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  aprons  move  only 
the  binding  rolls,  the  aprons  may  be  tightened  without 
disturbing  the  driving  gearing. 

88*  The  wipe  rolls  have  change  gears  that  are  made  of  the 
same  diameter,  but  with  a  difference  of  1  or  2  teeth,  which  is 
accomplished  by  changing  the  pitch  of  the  gears.  This  allows 
the  speed  of  the  wipe  rolls  to  be  changed,  as  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  order  to  remove  diflerent  kinds  of  stock  from 
the  ring  doffcrs  without  disliirbing  their  setting  to  thedoflfers. 
The  two  doSers  of  ^he  finisher  card  are  geared  from  the  gear* 
end  of  the  condenser,  being  driven  from  the  front  top  apron 
shafts  of  each  deck  of  rub  aprons.  The  top  doffer  is  driven 
from  the  lop  deck  and  the  bottom  doffer  from  the  bottom  deck. 

39.  Fig.  12  shows  the  eccentric  end  of  the  double-apron 
condenser  and  illustrates  the  method  of  imparling  a  traverse 
motion  to  the  apron,  by  means  of  which  the  ribbons  of  wool 
are  rubbed  into  rovings.  The  eccentrics  v  are  fastened  to  a 
vertical  shaft  that  is  driven  from  the  main-cylinder  shatt  of 
the  finisher  card  through  a  pulley  t\  on  a  short  shaft  and  a  pair 
of  bevel  gears,  which  are  protected  by  a  guard.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  eccentric  shaft  is  driven  from  the  opposite 
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of  tbe  machine  from  the  g:ear-end,  but  sometimes  the 
ma  shaft  that  carries  the  pulley  driven  from  the  finisher- 
ider  shaft  is  continued  under  the  rub  aprons  and  the 
;y  placed  on  the  other  end,  thus  bringing  bolli  driving 
^  of  the  condenser  on  one  side  of  the  machine. 
There  are  four  eccentrics  attached  to  the  vertical  eccentric 
kl,  which  imparts  the  reciprocating  motion  tu  the  lop  and 
)m  aprons  of  both  decks,  or  nests.  The  bearings  of  the 
)n  rolls  on  this  side  of  the  machine  are  carried  on  slides  r, 
are  pivoted  to  the  eccentrics,  Fig.  12.  by  means  of  shell 
tnectors  on  which  the  eccentric  operates.  The  eccentrics 
Jf  be  readily  adjusted  to  give  more  or  less  throw,  accord- 
I  to  whether  more  or  less  rubbing  action  is  needed,  by 
■ening  two  nuts  on  the  under  side  of  each  eccentric. 
Che  connection  between  the  eccentrics  and  the  slides  may 
lifted  and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  determined  by  means 
an  indicating  pin;  the  farther  the  eccentric  is  out  of  center, 
I  greater  will  be  the  traverse  of  the  aprons  and  the  more 
Kfing  action  there  will  be  on  the  roving, 
^s  this  eccentric  is  really  a  shell  eccentric  and  is  made 
ight.  there  is  no  leakage  of  oil.  The  selling  of  the 
)ns  to  each  other  was  formerly  accomplished  by  means 
Idjusting  screws  and  was  a  difficult  task,  as  the  rub  aprons 
Wld  be  set  the  same  distance  from  each  other  on  both 
!s  of  the  machine.  The  setting  on  the  condenser  shown 
[Figs.  11  and  12  is  accomplished  by  means  of  small 
ted  disks  of  sheet  iron,  which  are  made  in  two  thick- 
les,  i^t  inch  and  ii  inch;  these  arc  placed  under  the  bear 
of  the  apron  rolls.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  roving  a 
|d  rubbing,  the  J-inch  disks  are  inserted  under  the  apron 
irings:  but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  less  rubbing  action, 
;  aprons  are  set  farther  apart  by  means  of  the  i^*-inch  disks. 
Jome  classes  of  stock,  especially  low  stock  with  harsh, 
^  fibers,  require  more  rubbing  and  the  aprons  must  be 
Icloser  than  with  fine,  lofty  stock,  in  order  to  make  the 
fme  strong  enough  to  hold  together  to  be  spun.  More 
ibing  action  may  also  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  throw 
le  eccentrics. 
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40.  In  operation,  the  ribbons  of  carded  woo]  are  rcmov&3 
from  the  ring  doffers  by  the  corduroy  wipe  rolls;  the  slivex~s 
so  removed  are  passed  between  the  leather  rnb  aprons.  lir»  e 
forward  niotioti  of  which  passes  the  rovtngs  forwards  to  iL^O 
wiiidinjj  stand,  where  they  are  wound  on  a  jack-spoo  1  ^ 
while  the  traverse  motion  of  the  aprons  condenses  the  A^mi 
ribbons  of  carded  wool  into  round  threads,  or  rovings.  X  i 
must  be  remembered  that  the  wool  is  rubbed  together  a 
not  twisted. 

This  apron  condenser  is  usually  sold  with  and  applied 
the  finisher  card  previously  described. 


COMBINATION    CONI>BNSKR 

41.     I-'iff.  1^  shows  a  section  of  a  combination  roll 
rub-apron  condenser.     It  will  be  noted  thai  each  deck  coc: 
sists  of  a  wipe  roll  w,  five  rub  rolls  u,  and  a  pair  of  hl 


pio.  n 

aprons  »,,  ?',.    This  type  of  condenser  is  built  to  combi^^^ 
the  superior  drafting  action  of  the  roU  condenser  with  i^^ 
excellent  rubbing  motion  of  the  aprons.     The  roll  v,  is    *** 
keep  the  bottom  rub  apron  from  sagging  away  from  the  t<*P 
apron.     The  finisher  card  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  ctiuipped  iv** 
this  type  of  condenser.         


I 


BOLLETTE    CONDENSER 

42.    The  Bollette  (•ontI*»ii.'*er  differs  from  other  c 
densers  in  the  fact  that  the  iinisher  card  is  equipped  wilt^  ^ 
single  doffer  that  is  entirely  covered  with  fillet  clothing,  c''^ 
stock  beint;  divided  into  ribbons  by  the  condenser  and  n*^^ 


"*  torovings  by  means 
o^  rnb  aprons  in  the 
[**^*~  binary  manner. 
^  *^^  llette  condensers 
®»^^  but  little  used  in 
■^  *^»ierica.  although 
^tr»  ^2y  are  used  to  some 
>ctent  in  Englaod 
**><!  lo  a  greater  ex- 
'^Tit  on  the  continent 
**  Europe. 


"^IXniNG  FRAME 

43.     The  object  of 
the  winding  rratne 

is  to  wind  the  con- 
densed rovines  on  a 
jack-spool,  which  is 
then  taken  to  the 
woolen  mule,  where 
the  rovings  are  un- 
wound and  spun  into 
yarn.  The  winding 
frame  is  usually 
driven  from  the  con- 
denser either  by 
means  of  sprocket 
gears  and  a  chain  or  by  pnlleys  and  a  belt.  The  principle  of 
the  winding  frame  is  simply  that  of  surface  contact  with  a 
revolving  drum,  on  which  the  jack-spool  rests  and,  being 
tnmed  by  the  same,  winds  the  rovings  on  itself  as  they 
are  delivered  from  the  condenser. 
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The  winding  frame  nr,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  spool 
Btnud,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14  (a)  and  (*),  the  former  beinga 
aide  view  and  the  latter  a  perspective  view.  It  consists  of 
two  stands  that  carry  the  drums  a,  d  on  which  the  jack- 
spools  f.d  rest.  The  bottom  drum  is  usually  driven  by  a 
pulley  on  a  stu(l  driven  from  the  condenser.  This  pulley 
drives  the  pulley  g  on  the  bottom  drum  shaft.  A  pulley /on 
the  bottom  drum  shaft  drives  a  pulley  ^  on  the  top  dnim 


t\d 
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shaft.  Attached  to  each  end  of  the  lop  drum  shaft  are  two 
short  drums,  or  puUuy.s,  o,  on  which  small  spools  A  are  placed 
to  wind  up  the  waste  end  made  on  each  side  of  the  card  by 
the  doublings  of  the  intermediate  feed. 

The  rovings  pass  through  guides  before  being  wound  on 
the  spools.  These  guides  /',  /■  are  fastened  to  rods  s,  x.  that 
have  a  reciprocating  motion  imparted  to  them  by  means  of  a 
lever yi  attached  to  a  crankpin  fi,  and  a  crank  p,,  Fig.  14(a), 
which  are  driven  from  the  bottom  drum  shaft  by  a  pair  of 
bevel  gears ^,.  as  shown  in  Fig.  14  {6),  and  a  short  shaft/., 
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Fig.  14  (a) ,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame.  The  reciprocatinfr 
motion  of  the  guides  prevents  the  thread  building  up  in  one 
spot  and  winds  the  roving  on  the  jack-spool  without  ridges. 
The  two  arms  i,m,  on  each  side  of  the  spool  stand,  support 
the  full  spool  while  it  is  being  doffed  and  an  empty  spool 
placed  on  the  drum  by  the  operator. 


SMITH  CARDS 

44.  The  Smith  card  is  shown  in  Pig.  15.  The 
features  in  which  this  card  differs  from  the  Davis  &  Furber 
are  mainly  in  gearing  and  belting  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine,  the  principle  of  carding  involved  being  the  same. 
The  frame  of  these  cards  also  differs  from  the  one  described 
in  that  the  bearing  for  the  main  cylinder  is  carried  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  while  the  other  is  constructed  with 
a  straight-topped  frame  on  which  the  arches  rest.  This  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  Figs.  2  and  15.  There  are  also  minor 
details  about  the  machine,  such  as  the  mechanism  of  the  doffer 
comb  and  the  method  of  setting  the  rolls,  in  which  they  differ. 


FURBUSH  CARDS 

45.  Another  well-known  make  of  cards  is  the  Furbnsh 
caril,  which  is  made  with  practically  the  same  style  of  frame 
as  the  Smith  card  and  is  built  with  H-inch  workers  and  4-inch 
strippers — an  increase  of  1  inch  in  diameter  in  each  case 
over  the  Davis  &  Furber  workers  and  strippers.  The  Fur- 
bush  finisher  card,  however,  is  built  with  five  7-inch  workers 
and  five  2[B-inch  strippers.  The  main  features  of  the 
Furbush  card  are  seen  in  Fijr.  IB.  which  shows  a  first 
breaker  with  Bramwell  feed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
card  resembles  the  Davis  &  Furber  cards  more  than  the 
Smith  cards.  The  Furbush  cards  are  made  in  widths  of  24, 
30,  8H,  40,  48.  and  (iO  inches,  while  as  a  general  rule  the 
main  cylinders  are  48  inches  in  diameter.  The  general  size 
of  all  makes  of  cards  have  cylinders  48  inches  in  diameter 
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and  are  48  inches  in  width;  that  is,  the  width  of  the  card 
clothing.  There  are  some  OO-inch  cards  in  use.  but  owing 
to  their  width  the  workers,  strippers,  and  other  rolls  are  so 
long  that  they  arc  much  more  easily  sprung  than  the  rolls 
on  a  card  4.S  inches  wide.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the 
lone  roll  to  sag  in  the  center  and  thus  be  set  closer  in 
the  middle  of  the  roll  than  at  its  ends.  Cards  have  been 
made  72  inches  wide,  but  such  a  width  is  not  often  used. 
Occasionally  cylinders  (jU  inches  in  diameter  are  met  with; 
this  size  allows  more  workers  to  be  used  and  gives  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  carding  surface.  However,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  increased,  the  diameter  of  the 
doffer  should  also  be  increased;  otherwise,  the  doffer  will 
get  out  of  condition  much  oftcner. 
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(PART  2) 


CARD   FEEDS 


THE  BRAMWELI.  AUTOMATIC  WEIGHER 
AHU    Ff£Kl>EK 


INTROUUCTION 

1.  The  question  of  feedins:  woolen  cards  is  one  of  vital 
importance  and  should  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  resultant  yam  will  have  a  definite  size,  or  number. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  constant  weight  be  fed  to  the  card  and 
that  the  woni  be  uniformly  spread,  or  delivered,  in  order 
that  ihe  best  results  may  be  obtained.  Formerly,  woolen 
cards  were  fed  by  hand,  the  operator  beinfjf  provided  with  a 
pair  of  scales  in  which  to  weigh  the  slock,  and  tlie  feed-apron 
of  the  card  being  divided  into  uniform  spaces  by  means  of 
brass  tacks  or  by  painting  certain  slats  black.  A  g^iven 
amount  of  wool  was  weighed  in  the  scales  and  spread  over 
the  area  marked  off  on  the  teed-apron;  the  feeding  was  con- 
sequently often  uneven  and  the  carding  poor.  First  breaker 
cards  are  now  generally  fed  by  a  machine  called  an  uuto- 
viiatlc  feed,  or  self-focil. 

The  Ilrtt^l^vl•ll  fctMl  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  1, 
while  elevations  of  each  side  are  shown  in  Pigs.  2  and  4. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  details  of  the  device  for  controlling  the 
motion  of  the  elevating  and  stripping  aprons  of  the  machine. 
The  principle  on  which  the  machine  is  constrncted  is  that  of 

Ar  -aiia  ofitifyftght,  ur p«x*  trnmrdiaUIr  Mlawint  tltt  litU pagt 
IK 
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during  equal  periods  of  time.  This  machine  is  used  only  for 
feeding  first  breaker  cardb  and  is  built  for  cards  of  various 
widths,  the  standard  sizes  being  40, 48,  54,  60,  and  72  inches. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

2.     Wc>lf;hln]BC     ami      DuinpInK     Mechanism. — The 

lachine  is  constructed  with  a  SarKe  hopper,  or  feed-box.  in 
the  rear  of  which  is  a  spiked  elevating,  or  lifting,  apron  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  the  stock  from  the  hopper.  As  the 
stock  approaches  the  top  of  the  apron,  it  is  brought  under 
^e  action  of  an  oscillating  comb  having  a  slow  but  long 
sweep,  which  combs  oflf  the  surplus  wool  and  leaves  the  rest 
evenly  distributed  on  the  apron.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
elevating  apron  is  a  short,  fast-mnning,  stripping  apron  pro- 
vided with  flexible  strips  of  leather  passing  transversely 
across  it.  These  sweep,  or  strip,  the  slock  from  the  spiked 
ppron  and,  acting  in  connection  with  a  concave  shelU  or  dish, 
'deposit  it  in  a  weighing  pan.  or  scale,  «.  Fig.  2  («).  which 
is  suspended  from  the  lever  a,  thut  is  balanced  on  a  knife* 

t!ge  at  a,,  and  held  in  a  raised  position  by  the  adjustable 
eight  a,.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  slock  has  been 
deposited  in  the  scale,  the  lever  a,  swings  around  its  fulcrum 
kt  a„  whereby  the  left  end  with  the  pan  a  will  descend  and 
the  other  end  with  weight  a,  rise  until  the  lever  strikes  the 
stop  f/..  By  this  motion  it  also  raises  a  rod  c  attached  to  the 
elbow  lever  c„  thus  disengaging  the  pin  r,  from  the  notch  in 
the  end  of  the  dog  r„  Figs.  2  f<i)  and  -t  {I')..  When  the  dog  r, 
is  freed,  ils  point  rises,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rear  end  of 
pxe  dog  is  heavier,  and  engages  with  one  of  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet  r,.  which  by  means  of  a  clutch  arrangement  stops  the 
delivery  of  wool  to  the  scale  a. 

9  The  construction  and  action  of  these  parts  are  more  fully 
%hown  in  Fig.  3  in  which  (rt)  is  a  front  view  of  the  pulley  Ai, 
(b)  a  view  of  the  ratchet  behind  it,  and  ic)  a  side  view  of 
both  in  their  true  positions.  As  the  pvilley  d,  is  not  fast  to 
Uie  shaft  *.  it  cannot  drive  the  latter  directly,  but  only  by 
means  of  a  sector  r,  that  is  keyed  to  the  shaft.  On  the  back 
^f  the  sector  and  between  the  sector  and  the  ratchet  c,  a 
'small  casting  c,  is  ftilcrumcd.  This  piece  has  the  shape  of 
an  elbow  lever  and  is  cast  with  a  pin,  or  stud,  r,  on  one  end 
it  pK>jects  through  a  curved  slot  c,  in  the  sector.     The 
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stud  f.  projectiog  through  the  slot  c,  in  the  sector.  \Mien 
these  two  studs  are  brought  in  contact,  motion  is  impaned 
to  the  shaft;  but  if  r.  is  moved  out  of  the  path  of  the  stud  bt. 
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as  in  Fig.  3  ib),  the  shaft  will  come  to  a  standstill.  When 
the  dog  f,  is  released  and  engages  with  a  tooth  of  the 
ratchet  r.,  the  latter  is  stopiicd,  Inil  the  sector  r,  will  continue 
to  revolve  through  a  very  small  angle  until  the  pin  r,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  path  of  the  pin  b^  on  the  pulley  b^.     This  is 
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:comp!ished  by  means  of  the  gap  in  the  rim  of  the  ratchet 
rith  which  ihe  piece  c,  engages,  because  as  the  sector  con- 
inues  tu  revolve  the  elbow  lever  r,  will  be  turned  on  its  axis 
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stopped  and  the  friction  of  the  pieces  of  wood  b,  keeps  the 
ratchet  constantly  pressed  against  the  dog  c,  so  that  the 
latter  will  not  be  liable  to  move  from  contact  with  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet.  The  tension  of  the  spring  r.  tends  to  move 
the  pin  r,  back  again  into  the  patii  of  the  stud  A.;  but  as  lung 
as  the  pieces  of  wood  d,  in  the  friction  arrangement  on  the 
pulley  bt  continue  to  revolve,  the  pin  r.  is  prevented  from 
receding  into  its  original  position.  This  can  only  take  place 
when  the  dog  <-,  is  removed  from  contact  with  the  ratchet; 
then  the  spring  will  contract  and  move  the  ^tud  r,  inwards 
nmd  in  front  of  the  stud  b,  on  the  pulley,  thereby  causing  the 
lifting  apron  to  start  again. 

After  the  scale  is  filled  and  tlie  lifting  apron  stopped,  it 
remains  at  rest  until  a  pin  on  the  in.sideof  the  geari/  Fig.  2(a)^ 
2omes  in  contact  with  the  lever  i/,,  which  is  centered  on  a 
stud  (/,.  As  the  lower  arm  of  this  lever  is  operated  on  by  the 
pin  attached  to  the  gear,  its  upper  arm  is  lowered  and  presses 
down  the  pin  */,.  which  works  in  connection  with  arms  </,,(/, 
attached  to  the  wings  of  the  scale.  As  the  pin  </.  is  pressed 
down,  the  wings  of  the  scale  are  opened,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Pig,  2  (b),  and  the  wool  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  feed-apron.  After  the  pin  on  the  gear  d  passes  from 
contact  with  the  lever  d^  the  lever  is  returned  to  its  original 
position  by  the  weight  (/,.  while  the  wings  of  the  scale  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  the  weight  d^. 

The  stock  having  been  emptied  from  the  scale,  the  lifting 
apron  is  started  again  by  means  of  the  same  pin  on  the 
gear  */  that  opened  the  wings  of  the  scale.  After  this  pin 
passes  from  contact  with  the  lever  d,  it  engages  with  the 
lever  e,  which  is  also  pivoted  at  (/,.  The  lever  e,  operating 
through  the  rod  r,,  pulls  down  a  dog  e„  attached  to  which  is  a 
pin  <r,  that  projects  over  the  dog  f,.  Thus,  when  e,^  Fig.  3, 
is  pulled  down,  the  dog  c,  is  disengaged  from  the  ratchet  c%, 
allowing  the  pin  c,  to  spring  into  the  path  of  the  pin  /•«  in  the 
pulley  b,  and  the  lifting  apron  to  be  started.  When  the  dogr, 
is  drawn  down  by  the  pin  c,  the  pin  t\  on  lever  r,  again 
engages  with  the  notch  at  its  end.  preventing  it  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ratchet  e,  until  the  scale  is  again 
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overbalanced.  The  lever  e.  Fig.  2  (a),  is  returned  toils 
proper  position,  after  the  pin  on  the  eear  d  is  disengaged, 
by  means  of  the  weight  r,. 

3.  8trlppliiK  Apron. — Referring  to  Fig.  4,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ntrlpplnir  apruu  is  driven  from  the  lifting- 
apron  roil  shaft  b,  by  means  uf  the  cears  k,  X*,.     Thus,  the 
stripping  apron  is  stopped  at  the  same  time  as  the  liftine 
apron;  i.  e.,  when  the  scale  is  overbalanced  and  the  deliver? 
of  wool  stopped.     On  the  older  machines  the  stripping  apro* 
was  driven  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  belt  from  the  mai* 
shaft  of  the  machine.     This  was  a  disadvantage,  as  woC^ 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  after  it  had  overbalanced  and  Urn-    * 
lifting  apron  had  been  stopped,  thus  making  uneven  wcighin^^*' 
In  case  any  pressure  is  applied  to  the  scale  before  it  bccome^'^^'*** 
sufficiently  filled  with  stock  to  overbalance,  the  lifting  apro^^^*^ 
will  be  slopped  exactly  as  though  the  scale  were  full,  and  ir^*^  ■ 
consetjucnce  u  light  dumping  and  correspondingly  uneve 
place  in  the  feed  will  result.     To  guard  aj^ainst  intcrferenc 
of    this   kind   on  the    part  of   careless    persons,   the  word»=^i^^ 
"Hands  Off"  are  usually  printed  on  each  end  of  the  scale.        ^H 

4.  I»unii  Tk>arcl. — After  the  slock  has  fallen  on  the  feed- 
apron  it  is  pushed  forwards  by  a  punli  lH>ni*<l«  so  as  to  close 
up  all  inequalities,  as  the  wool  is  liable  to  scatter  somewhat 
when  it  drops  from  the  scales.  The  device  consists  of  a 
wooden  board  /,,  Fig.  1,  extending  across  the  feed-apron  and 
carrying  on  each  end  a  ptii  A.  This  pin  extends  through 
the  slut  /  in  the  side  of  the  machine  and  also  through  the 
slot  in  the  lever  /,.  The  lever  /,  is  given  an  oscillating 
motion  by  means  of  the  connecting-rod  /,  that  is  connected 
to  a  crankpin  on  the  gear  (/.  The  push  board  moves  forwards, 
pushing  the  wool  over  the  feed-apron  to  the  previous  weigh- 
ing, closing  up  all  irregularities,  and  then  returns  to  its 
former  position,  at  each  revolution  of  the  gear  d, 

6.  Evener  Motion. — There  is  also  an  pvener,  or  dab- 
bing, motion  that  strikes  the  wool  lightly  as  it  is  spread 
on  the  feed-apron.  This  serves  finally  to  even  up  the  stock 
on  the  feed-apron  before  it  passes  forwards  to  the  feed-rolls 
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of  the  first  breaker  card  in  an  even  sheet.  This  motion  con- 
sists of  a  long  dabbcr  A,  Fig.  1,  which  is  connected  by  arms 
to  a  shaft  h^  extending  across  the  feed-apron.  The  shaft  and 
dabber  are  ijiven  an  oscillating  motion  by  a  crankpin  on  the 
pulley  b  by  means  of  the  arm  //«  and  connecting-rod  A,. 


6.     The  oHclllutlnH'  comb,   which  evens  up  the  wool 
extracted  from  the  hopper,  is  driven  by  the  pulley  /.  Fig.  4, 

Hod  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  that  drives  a  pulley  /,  on  a 
stud.  A  connecting-rod  /,  attached  to  the  pulley  !,  by  means 
of  a  crankpin  gives  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  arm  /,.  which 

■•  is  fastened  to  the  comb  shaft.  The  comb  has  a  slow  but 
long  sweep. 

The  mechanism  for  regulating  the  proximity  of  the  comb 

■  to  the  lifting  apron  is  constructed  as  follows:  The  bearings 
of  the  comb  shaft  A  a^e  carried  on  two  vertical  arms  /  that 
are  pivoted  at  the  points  A  on  each  side  of  the  machine.     A 

B  small  projection  on  the  arm  p  works  in  the  thread  of  the 
screw  Pi,  the  position  of  which  is  controlled  by  an  arm  p, 
that  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  a  wooden   r.ick,  or  comb 

I  regulator,  similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  picker  feed.  This 
arm  is  attached  by  means  of  a  chain  /S.  to  a  boss  on  the  shaft 
of  the  screw.  A  strap  /,  is  attached  to  the  screw  and  a 
spring  Pt  is  attached  to  this  strap. 
When  the  rack  in  the  hopper  is  pressed  down  by  the  wool 
placed  on  it  in  the  feed-box.  the  arm  /,  is  also  pressed  down. 
B  This  tightens  the  chain  attached  to  the  screw,  causing  the 
screw  to  be  turned  in  such  a  direction  that  the  arm  p  will  be 
moved  forwards  and  carry  the  comb  nearer  to  the  lifting 
apron,  thus  striking  off  a  maximum  amount  of  wool.  As  the 
amount  of  wool  in  the  hopper  is  decreasing,  the  tension  on 
the  chain  attached  to  p,  is  relieved,  and  the  spring  /•,  and 

I  strap  Pt  turn  the  screw  p,  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus 
moving  the  arm  p  backwards  and  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  comb  and  the  lifting  apron.  The  amount  of  wool 
in  the  hopper  is  the  element  that  regulates  the  distance  of  the 
comb  from  the  lifting  apron,  thus  rendering  the  amount  of 
wool  on  the  Hfting  apron  evenly  and  uniformly  distributed. 
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The  comb  blade  is  made  flexible  and  may  be  set  nearer 
the  apron  in  the  center  than  at  the  sides.  This  is  usually 
advisable,  as  the  frictiun  uf  the  side:;  of  the  hopper  is  apt  lo 
make  the  apron  more  lightly  loaded  at  the  sides  than  in  the 
center. 


J 


DBIVINU 

7.  The  lifting  and  stripping  aprons  of  the  machine  are 
driven  from  the  main  cylinder  of  the  first  breaker  by  a  cross- 
belt,  Kiff.  2  (a),  which  drives  the  pulley  r  on  the  main  shaft 
of  the  machine.  This  shaft  should  make  about  150  rcvolu' 
tions  per  minute.  A  gear  r,  attached  to  the  main  shaft 
drives  a  gear  r,  compounded  with  the  pulley  *.  From  the- 
pulley  b.  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  are  driven  as 
previously  desgribed,  the  pulley  A,  being  driven  from  it 
with  a  crossed  belt.  The  feed-apron,  push  board,  dumping 
motion,  and  release  motion  for  the  dog  r,  are  driven  from  a 
gear  un  the  feed-rolls  of  the  card  that  drives  a  gear  on  the 
front  feed-apron  roll  shaft.  A  bevel  gear  s  on  the  front 
apron  roll  shaft  drives  a  gear  s.  on  a  stud  through  a  side 
shaft  s,;  the  gear  d  is  driven  from  the  gear  j„  as  shown. 

The  dumping  arrangement  being  controlled  from  the  feed- 
rolls  of  the  card,  which  are  in  turn  controlled  by  the  gear  on 
the  doffcr  shaft,  any  change  made  at  the  dofTcr  changes  the 
speed  of  the  feed-rollii  of  the  card  and  of  the  dumping 
arrangciTient  in  proportion.  The  weight  fe<^  to  the  card  may 
be  changed  in  three  places:  viz.,  change  gear  on  doffer,  gear 
on  feed-roll  shaft,  and  weights  (7„  which  change  the  amount 
of  the  wool  deposited  in  the  pan. 


TORKANCK  BALLING    MACHINE  AND  CRKBL 

8.  The  Tiirraiire  buIUnfir  niftclilne  is  a  device  for  wind- 
ing the  side  drawing  from  the  first  breaker  card  into  flat 
balls,  which  arc  placed  iu  a  creel  and  fed  to  the  second 
breaker  card.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  balling 
machine  is  that  the  balls  are  made  flat,  or  thin,  which  enables 
a  large  number  of  slivers  lo  be  fed  to  the  second  breaker. 
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With  balls  of  wool  formed  by  the  first  breaker  card  in  the 
ordintiry  manner,  fewer  slivers  can  be  fed  to  the   second 

■  breaker,  since  the  size  of  the  balls  requires  a  large  and 
ungfainly  creel  in  order  to  allow  the  same  number  of  ends  to 
be  manipulated.     The  more  ends,  or  doublings,  fed  to  the 

B  second  breaker,  the  evener  will  be  the  rovings  and  the  better 


^K  the  resulting  yarn.  Doublings  are  necessary  in  making  an 
even  and  uniform  thread  and  the  more  doublings  used  the 
more  perfectly  is  the  wool  blended.  Another  advantage  is 
apparent  when  small  or  sample  lots  of  wool  are  being  run 
through  the  cards.  Ry  means  of  the  ballingr  machine  the 
balls  can  be  made  of  any  desired  diameter;  and  if  a  small 


and  the  same  num- 
ber of  ends  fed  to 
the   second    breaker 
as  with  large  lots  ot, 
wool.    The  usual 
number  of  doublings" 
for  a  five-bank  creel 
with  a  48-inch  card 
at  the  second  breaker 
is  ei^rhty,  but  this  of^ 
course  may  be  varie( 
to  suit  any  requii 
ments. 

The   general    fea- 
tures of  the  Torrance 
balling  head  and  the 
method   of    attach* 
ment   to  the  firsl 
breaker  card    ai 
shown  in  Pig.  B; 
end  view   is    shown 
in, Fig.  0  (rt),  while^j 
Pig;.  6  (#]  shows  ^fl 
side  elevation  of  the 
balling  machine. 

Fig.  6  (a)  sho^ 
the  machine  in  its 
position  immediately 
after  the  discharge 
of  a  full  ball  of  wool 
and  the  reception  oi,^, 
an  empty  spool  f^^M 
The  card  end  is 
wound  on  this  spooi^ 
by  frictional 
tact  with   the  1 
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fluted-iron  roll  d,  on  the  central  shaft  of  the  machine,  which 
derives  its  motion  from  the  pulley  a,  through  the  gears  jr,  x,. 
The  pulley /I,  is  driven  from  a  pulley  on  the  bottom  drawing- 
off-roll  shaft  of  the  first  breaker  card.  Sometimes  a  large 
gear  is  used  instead  of  the  pulley  a,  and  the  machine  geared 
from  the  first  breaker  card. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  automatic;  the  empty 
spools  are  carried  in  a  hopper,  or  magazine,  h  that  holds 
twelve  spools,  which  when  filled  are  thrown  out  of  the 
machine  automatically  into  an  iron  box.  This  box  is  fitted 
with  castors  and  is  furnished  with  the  balling  machine  an 
creel.  The  spool  turns  on  a  pin,  or  spindle,  //.  tliat  i 
attached  to  the  arm  hx.  A  corresponding  arm  A,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  machine  is  attached  to  a  pusher  slide. 
When  a  full  ball  of  wool  sets  the  doffing  mechanism  in 
motion,  the  arms  A.,  A.  are  drawn  back  from  each  side  of 
the  machine.  The  arm  A,  withdraws  the  spindle  from  the 
spool,  while  the  ball  of  wool  is  knocked  into  the  box  by  the 
batten  arm  /",;  the  arm  A,  meanwhile  moves  the  pusher  slide 
(which  is  not  shown  in  the  illustrations)  and  allows  an  empt 
spool  to  drop  from  the  hopper  //.  The  arms  //,,  A,  are  mov 
out  and  then  returned  to  their  original  positions  by  the  cam 
in  reluming,  the  arm  A,  operating  the  pusher  slide  pushes 
the  empty  spool  e,  in  place,  as  sh()wn  in  Fig.  H  {a),  while 
the  arm  A,  thrusts  the  spindle  through  the  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  spool.  An  oscillating  lever  /..  having  at  its  top  a 
ring  through  which  the  side  drawing  from  the  first  breaker 
is  passed,  guides  the  sliver  on  the  spool  from  side  to  side. 
while  the  two  circular  guide  plates  w  insure  that  the  sides  of 
the  ball  are  squarely  built.  The  guide  lever  is  driven  by  a 
gear  /  on  the  central  shaft  of  the  machine  that  drives  an 
intermediate  gear  /,.  The  gear  /,  drives  a  gear/,  on  the 
same  sleeve  as  the  disk  cam  /,,  which  imparts  the  oscillating 
motion  to  the  guide  lever. 

The  batten  arm  that  knocks  the  ball  of  wool  from   the 
machine  into  a  receptacle  on  the  floor  is  driven  as  follow 
The  gear  (/,  set  in  motion  when  the  full  ball  is  ready  to 
discharged,  drives  the  gear  </,.     A  sprocket  d^  attached  t 
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same  shaft  as  the  gear  d^  drives,  through  a  chain  </.,  a 
sprocket  rf.,  which  is  attached  to  the  same  sleeve  as  the  bat- 
ten arm  /,.  The  mechanism  for  dischar^fing:  the  full  spool 
and  replacing  the  empty  one  is  necessarily  intermittent  and 
^%  controlled  by  means  of  the  pin  /;,,  which  is  attached  to  the 
slide  k.  As  the  wool  is  wound  on  the  spool,  the  slide  k  is 
raised  by  ihe  increased  dianjeter  of  the  ball  of  wool  and  car- 
ries with  it  the  pin  «,.  When  this  pin  slides  by  the  finger  «„ 
a  pawl  g  that  is  loose  on  a  stud  t)n  the  jjear  d  engages  with 
a  ratchet  q,  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  and  imparts 
motion  to  the  cam  /,  and  the  gear  d.  Hy  means  of  the  cam 
/,  the  arm  A,  is  drawn  out;  this  draws  the  pin  from  the  spool 
and  at  the  same  time  the  hatten  /,  works  around  and  knocks 
oni  the  full  spool,  being  driven  fr<mi  the  gear  d.  The  arm 
h,  is  operated  by  the  arm  h,  by  means  of  the  pin  A,  and  slot, 
shown  in  Fig.  6  {a),  the  motion  being  a  reciprocating  one. 


9.  The  size  of  the  ball  is  governed  by  the  pin  w.;  the 
"lower  this  pin  is,  the  larger  will  be  the  ball  of  wool,  because 
of  the  longer  time  that  elapses  before  the  pin  slips  past  the 
finger  «,.  The  pin  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
the  threaded  end  n,  which  is  provided  with  a  check-nut  that 
locks  it  in  place,  thus  rendering  all  of  the  balls  of  wool  of  a 
uniform  size.  A  breaker,  or  knife,  r  moves  in  a  slot  r,  and  laps 
the  sliver  of  wool  around  the  empty  spool  to  start  the  new  ball 
of  wool  after  a  full  spool  has  been  knocked  out  by  the  batten 
arm.  The  edge  of  this  knife  is  provide<l  with  serrated  teeth 
that  part  the  sliver  and  release  the  full  ball  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sliver  from  the  card  is  wrapped  around  the  empty  spool. 
The  motions  of  the  flute<l-iron  roll  bt,  on  which  the  ball 
)f  wool  rests  while  forming,  of  the  ratchet  ?.,  and  of  the 
>scillaling  lever  /,,  that  guides  the  sliver  while  it  is  being 
wound  on  the  spool,  are  constant,  but  the  other  motions  are 
intermittent  and  are  controlled  by  the  pin  »/,,  as  previously 
explained.  The  guide  plate  ^  shown  in  Fig.  6  ib)  is  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  ball  of  wool  as  it  is  thrown  from  the 
machine  and  preventing  its  being  thrown  on  thedoffer  comb 
of  the  card. 

90-IT 
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CREEI. 

10.    The  balls  of  wool  that  are  prepared  from  the  ""^^  je 
drawing  of   the  first  breaker  by  the  balling  machine  ju^  ^t 
described  are  placed  in  a  creel  at  the  rear  of  the  secoa^End  ■ 
breaker  card.     The  creel,  shown  in  Fig.  7  in  elevation  ai^^:3d 
in  Fig.  8  in  perspective,  consists  of   five  sets  of  rolls  (=ZDn 
which  the  balls  of  wool  are  resting;  it  is  known  as  a  fir 
bank  creel.     The  rolls  arc  given  a  rotating  motion  and  i 
balls  w  resting  on  them  are  thus  unwound;    the  sliver  ^^nf 
wool  is  delivered  to  the  feed-rolls  of  the  second  break^^r, 
being  passed  through  a  perforated  steel  guide  plate  /,  ti"^' 
details  of  which   are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  creel  consists  of  two  vertical  stands  that  carry  l*^ 
bearings  for  the  rotating  rolls  on  which  the  balls  rest;  the  rol  Is 

are  driven,  as  shown  in  Figs- 
and  8,  from  the  feed-roll  shaft 
of  the  second  breaker.     Motion      ^^ 
imparled  to  an  upright  shaft  * 
one  end  of  the  creel  by  means 
bevel   gears.     This  upright  sba^^^ 
carries  bevel  gears  c  that  impa 
motion  to  each  set,   or  bank,  o 
rolls  on  which  the  balls  rest,  by  means  of  intermediates  f^^^_ 
and  the  gears  marked  <r  on  the  ends  of  the  rolls.     The  ball 
of  wool  are  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of  iron 
rods   passing    from   the   top    to   the    bottom   of    the  creel 
between  the  rolls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,    On  each  side  of  the 
creel,  and  opposite  the  three  top  banks,  brackets  k  support 
Iron  rods  /  passing  across  the  creel  in  front  of  the  balls  of 
wool;   these  prevent  the  balls  of  wool  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  creel  and  falling  into  the  card. 
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APPEBLT  FEKD 

11.  The  Apperly  is  an  intermediate  feed  that  is  usually 
attached  to  a  finisher  card  but  in  some  cases  is  used  between 
the  first  and  second  breakers.  Its  object  is  to  feed  the  fttock 
continuously  to  the  card  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  doublings  of  the  stock  to  insure  the 
evenness  and  uniform  character  of  the  rovines,  this  latter 
end  being  attained  by  laying  the  sliver  from  the  second 
breaker  so.  that  it  is  fed  diagonally  on  the  feed  of  the 
finisher,  thus  allowing  the  ends  of  a  number  of  slivers  to 
pass  into  the  card  at  once. 

12.  Operation. — The  general  features  of  an  Apperly 
feed,  feeding  a  finisher  card  continuously  from  the  second 
breaket*,  are  shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  also  shows  the  overhead 
carrier  rolls  that  support  and  transfer  the  second-Vweakcr 
sliver.  Fig.  11  shows  a  plan  view  of  the  feed,  in  which 
parts  of  the  doublings  have  been  omitted  to  show  the  aprons 
better,  while  Fig.  12  is  a  front  elevation  showing  the  mech- 
anism for  placing  the  sliver  on  the  feed-apron.  The  wool 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  doffer  by  the  comb  of  the  second 
breaker  is  twisted  by  being  passed  through  a  rotating  tuljc; 
this  gives  the  sliver  sufficient  strength  to  \tt:  carried  to  the 
feed,  which  rests  on  the  end  of  the  finisher  frame.  'J'h<: 
sHver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  passed  t^tween  two  rolln  m, 
supported  by  a  carrier  y  that  slides  >/ack  and  forth  on  a  r'M  t 
extending  diagonally  across  the  machine.  As  the  Kurrif-T  y 
travels  back  and  forth,  the  sliver  is  laid  on  a  v:ri<ru  of 
woven-cotton  carrying  aprons  p  thai  have  a  forward  uioii'/n. 
Two  latches  r.  Fig,  12.  are  ^ifte^i  ^ry  th*:  ',arr;f:r  Ti'-fi  tunf. 
that  it  reaches  the  nict  of  th.*:  fe*d.  arid  fali  b^.k  irj  *h^.  \'f'/i, 
formed  by  the  i*:vtr.  'i.-^\  ^t'/A-.z.'i  it  frorr;  'jrjiw;ri;^  V/a'.i:  4t 
the  next  layer  i^.  ;^lfc.'.,f:  or^  's,*-,  a;^or,s,  Th^  u^irvA*-.  '.i.':  y;r.y 
aprons  P-.  are  :s"*::C  rt*»r-*:'yr-  ''a'.c^  itrA  kr*t  t:";';'>^;  w;*.'. 
sbort  wires  ?r'>it'jr:i;x  -'- 'J^g-'  *'-*■-  v,^'/^.  or,'y  i  >  ^'A/.  t'.,* 
distaxxx  to  z^'JA  ri*  t/.v»-r  o'  wy^^  frv:.-.  ',r-tt  :.'/  '/kjx 
In  additi&s.  as  'sa   fcuv^tt*.:  .t  li>»rrt  of   iK'y,'.   «.-*;   'jtzrj-A 
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forwards  by  the  carrying  aprons  p,  Ihey  are  taken  by  sptked 
straps  «,  w,,  Fig.  II,  which  hold  ihc  slivers  and  do  not  allow 
them  to  contract  alter  being  released  by  the  latches  r.  The 
spiked  straps  arc  filled  with  short  wires  about  h  inch  in  length 
and  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  carrying  aprons  and 
with  the  same  velocity.  The  stock  is  carried  forwards  to  a 
pair  of  feed-rolls  ;r,ar„  Fig.  10,  which  deliver  it  to  the  licker- 
in  of  the  card. 
I  The  stripping  roll  s  keeps  the  stock  from  winding  around 
the  top  feed-roll  _r,  by  stripping  the  wool  from  it  and  deliver- 

»ing  it  to  the  licker-tn.  The  feed-rolls  and  stripping  rolls 
are  a  part  of  the  feed  instead  of  being  a  part  of  the  card,  as 
in  other  instances. 

I  13.  Driving. — A  large  gear  x,.  Fig.  11,  driven  from  the 
side  shaft  of  the  finisher  card  is  fastened  on  the  bottom  feed- 

troll  shaft  of  the  feed.  On  the  same  shaft  a  gear  x\  drives  an. 
intermediate  gear  x„  which  in  turn  imparts  motion  to  a 
gear  o,  that  is  fast  to  the  shaft  of  the  front  apron  roll  o.  By 
this  means  motion  is  imparted  to  all  the  carrying  aprons/ 

■  and  to  the  retention  bands /^,.  The  spike  straps  »,  »,  are 
driven  by  grooved  pulleys  on  a  shaft  s  that  receives  motion 
from  a  gear  on  the  shaft  of  the  roll  o  that  drives  a  gear  r,  on 

■  the  shaft  z.  The  top  feed-roll  x,  is  driven  by  a  gear  fastened 
to  the  shaft  of  the  bottom  feed-roll  that  drives  the  gear  x\ 
fast  to  the  shaft  of  the  top  feed-roll.     The  gear  .i",  also  drives 

■  an  intermediate  .t„  which  drives  a  g^ar  j,  on  the  shaft  of  the 
stripping  roll.  The  driving  of  the  carrying  device  for  placing 
the  sliver  on  the  carrying  aprons  Is  as  follows:     A  pulley  a  on 

I  the  Ucker-in  shaft  of  the  finisher  drives  a  pulley  b  by  means 
of  a  crossed  1h.'U;  attached  to  the  same  shaft  as  the  pulley  b 
is  a  gear  r  that  drives  a  gear  rf  on  a  shaft  on  the  other  end 
of  which  is  a  bevel  gear  c  driving  a  bevel  gear  (.  On  the 
same  shaft  as  the  bevel  gear  /  is  a  pulley  g  that  drives  a 
j.     belt  h,  which  also  passes  over  a  pulley  j,',  at  the  other  side 

■  of  the  feed.  Attached  to  this  belt  is  a  projecting  finger,  or 
dog,  kt  also  shown  in  Fig.  12,  working  in  a  slot  nf  the 
carrier  y,  which  slides  easily  on  the  rod  /.     The  belt  gives 
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the  carrier  a  reaprocating  motion  and  the 
sliver  of  woo!  /  is  passed  between  the  rolls 
m  and  laid  on  the  feed  apron  as  the  carrier 
moves  back  and  forth. 

Although  the  number  of  doublings  ob- 
tained is  not  so  sjeat.  an  Apperly  feed 
is  more  desirable  for  a  finisher  than  the 
creel  feed  in  general  use  on  the  second 
breaker  cards,  since  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  ends  running  out  and  making  imperfect 
spools  of  roving.  The  number  of  doublings 
obtained  with  an  Apperly  feed  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  card,  owing  to  the 
diagonal  position  of  the  slivers  on  the  feed- 
apron.  The  average  number  of  doublings 
is  about  40,  although  with  a  smaller  sliver 
and  a  (V>-inch  card  as  many  as  GO  ends  may 
pass  into  the  finisher  at  once.  In  using  the 
Apperly  feed,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
speed  of  the  carrying  aprons  shall  be  so 
regulated  that  the  sliver  will  be  laid  evenly 
and  uniformly  on  them.  If  the  aprons  travel 
loo  slowly,  the  slivers  will  be  crowded  and 
win  ride  over  each  other,  but  if  the  sjiecd 
is  too  fast,  the  feed  to  the  finisher  will  be 
too  light  and  rapid.  In  case  the  sliver  is 
crowded,  the  fault  may  be  remedied  by 
placing  a  larger  gear  on  the  doffer  shaft, 
which  will  drive  the  feed-rolls  and  aprons 
faster.  A  smaller  gear  on  the  doflfer  shaft 
will  have  the  opposite  effect  and  will  make 
the  slivers  lie  closer.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  change  does  not  alter  the 
amount  of  wool  fed  to  the  finisher  or  the  sire 
of  the  rovings.  but  simply  makes  the  feed 
lighter  and  more  rapid  or  slower  and  heavier, 
according  to  whether  a  larger  or  smaller 
gear  is  used;  the  same  amount  of  stock  is 
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fed  to  the  card  in  a  given  time  in  either  case.     Somettm^^s^ 
the  feed  will  not  keep  up  to  the  second  breaker  but  wi    -5U 
allow  the  sliver  to  lie  in  coils  on  the  floor.     This  is  usuall^^Cy 
due  to  the  slipping  of  the  belt  on  the  finisher  and  may  be  ~>e 
remedied  by  shortening  tht:  belt.     Any  great  difference  ma^^^y 
be  remedied  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  carrier.     A  gfuid^^ie;; 
rod  /,,  Fig.  10,  is  sonietimes  used  to  guide  the  sliver  /;  it  mr    iaI 
made  in  a  curved  shape  so  as  to  keep  the  tension  on  th^r^ne 
sliver  the  same,  whether  the  carrier  is  in  the  center  of  th^^=ie, 
feed  or  at  either  side. 


BATES  FKED 

14.  The  Bates  feed  is  very  similar  to  the  Apperly,  th  ^cr\^ 
only  differcuce  being  that  the  feed  is  positive  and  the  slive:^^*' 
of  wool  is  laid  on  the  apron  without  any  tension.  In  th-  -^^*. 
Apperly,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  tension  on  the  sliver  as  i^  H 
is  laid  oil  the  carrying  aprons,  since  the  rolls  r«.  Fig.  12,  ar»~  -■' 
simply  driven  by  the  friction  of  the  sliver  of  wool,  but  in  th»  ^O* 
Bates  feed  these  rolls  are  given  a  positive  motion  by  meaos  *^' 
of  a  rack  extending  across  the  feed. 


SCOTCH  FEKD 

[5.  Another  feed  that  is  sometimes  used  in  this  count 
but  finds  an  extensive  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  th^^  "** 
Bcotch  feed.  It  operates  on  a  principle  somewhat  siraila*"-^^ 
to  the  Apperly,  but  does  not  twist  the  sliver  into  a  rope  ^^* 
When  using  the  Scotch  feed,  the  sHver  is  taken  of?  the  doffev:  ^^ 
of  the  second  breaker  by  an  oscillating  comb  in  the  usual  -^^ 
manner  but,  instead  of  being  twisted  by  a  rotating  tube,  iliss  -^ 
simply  passed  through  a  pair  of  delivery  rolls  that  press  th^^-^ 
side  drawing  into  a  flat  ribbon  from  3  to  5  inches  wide.  =* 
depending  on  the  weight  of  the  sliver.  This  ribbon  of  woor*^^ 
is  carried  overhead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sltver  for  th^^-^ 
Apperly  feed  and  is  taken  by  a  carrier  that  passes  back  anc:^  ^ 
forth  across  the  feed-apron  of  the  finisher  card,  laying  th^^  -" 
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ibbons  of  wool  on  the  same,  each  ribbon  overlapping  the 
previouH  one  about  one-half  its  width.  The  carrier  passes 
back  and  forth  parallel  to  the  feed-rolls  instead  of  diago- 
nally, as  with  the  Apperly  feed;  thus,  the  ribbon  is  only  laid 
at  an  angle  tu  the  extent  that  the  apron  travels  forwards 
while  the  carrier  is  making  one  traverse,  the  angle  being  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 

The  Scotch  and  Apperly  feeds  give  excellent  results  with 
low  stock  and  handle  fine  grades  of  wool  In  an  equally  satis- 
factory manner.  With  any  feed  of  this  description  it  is 
necessary  to  have  two  waste  ends  on  the  card,  owing  to  the 
doubling  of  the  sliver  at  each  end,  which  naturally  makes  it 
heavier;  thus,  the  two  end  rovings  on  the  side  uf  the  card 
would  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  yarn  spun  from  them  a 
good  deal  heavier  as  well  as  uneven. 

W  LAP  FEED 

f  16,  Another  method  of  feeding  the  product  of  one  card 
to  another  is  by  means  of  Inp  feeds,  which  are  rarely  used 
in  America  although  often  met  with  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  wool  is  taken  from  the  second 
breaker  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  roll,  or  lap,  the  width  of 
the  card;  one  or  raore  of  these  hips  are  placed  on  the  feed- 
apron  of  the  finisher,  where  they  are  allowed  to  unwind  and 
pass  into  the  feed-rolls. 

E  The  disadvantages  of  a  lap  feed  are  the  large  amount  of 
Roor  space  rc^iuircd  and  the  lack  of  cuntinuiCy,  the  laps  hav- 
ing to  be  doffed  from  one  card  and  placed  on  the  feed-apron 
of  the  other  by  hand.  One  advantage,  however,  .of  having 
all  the  cards  of  a  set  separate  is  that  when  stopping  for 
grinding  or  stripping  there  is  no  loss  of  time  by  stopping 
le  other  cards. 
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OPERATION  OF  WOOLEN  CARDS 

17.  The  passage  of  stock  through  the  set  of  cartia' 
intermediate  machines  from  the  hojiperof  the  Bramwell  feed 
to  the  jack-spool  is  as  follows:  The  wool  is  placed  in  the 
hopper  of  the  self-feed,  which  deposits  it  in  an  even  sheet 
on  the  feed-apron  of  the  first  breaker,  from  which  it  is  taken, 
by  the  feed-rolls  and  passed  to  the  burr  cylinder.  Thil 
cylinder  and  the  burr  piiard  working  in  connection  with  H 
are  identical  in  their  action  with  the  burr  rolls  and  guards  oJ 
the  burr  picker;  the  wool  is  drawn  into  the  crevices  of  tb< 
metallic  burr  cylinder,  and  as  the  burrs  remain  on  the  sur- 
face they  are  knocked  into  the  burr  pan  by  the  burr  guard. 
The  object  of  a  metallic  burr  roll  on  the  first  breaker  H^M 
also  to  open  out  the  wool  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
card  clothing,  the  first  opening  action  naturally  requiring 
a  stronger  and  coarser-covered  roll  than  the  subsequent 
operations.  From  the  burr  cylinder  the  stock  passes  to 
the  tumbler,  from  which  it  is  stripped  by  the  main  cylinder, 
which  carries  it  to  the  first  worker  where,  meetiDg  the 
points  of  the  worker,  which  operate  against  the  points  of  the 
cylinder,  it  is  opened  out  and  tarded.  The  wool  is  taken 
from  the  teeth  of  the  worker  by  the  stripper,  which  oper- 
ates point  against  back  of  the  teeth  on  the  worker;  it  is  then 
taken  Ijv  the  main  cylinder  and  again  passed  forwards  so 
that  other  workers  and  strippers  may  operate  on  it,  until  it 
finally  comes  under  the  action  of  the  fancy. 

The  function  of  the  fancy  is  neither  to  card  nor  strip  tht^ 
wool  but  to  raise  it  to  the  points  of  the  teeth  on  the  cylinder 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  by  the  doffer.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  fancy  wires  arc  made  long  and  flexible  and 
are  generally  bent  back  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
roll  rotates.  Sometimes,  however,  fancy  wire  is  made 
straight;  i.  e.,  without  any  bend,  or  ktitr.  It  is  usually 
set  into  the  cylinder  wire  about  A  inch;  thus  the  fancy 
acts  as  a  brush.  The  fancy  is  the  only  roll  of  a  card  that 
touches  another,  all  other  rolls  being  set  a  definite  distance 
apart  by  means  of  gauges. 


The  wool  having  been  raised  to  the  points  of  the  cylinder 
leeth  by  the  iancy  and  the  cylinder  working  against  the  points 
p(  the  teeth  un  the  dofTer  results  in  the  wool  being;  deposited 
on  the  latter.  From  this  it  Is  removed  by  the  oscillating 
loSer  comb  and  passes  through  the  rotating  tube  to  the 
irawing-off  rolls,  from  which  the  sliver  passes  to  the  balling 
machine,  where  it  is  formed  into  flat  balls.  These  balls  are 
placed  in  the  creel  and  the  sliver  unwound  and  passed  to  the 
feed-rolls  of  the  second  breaker. 

The  action  of  the  second  breaker  on  the  stock  is  the  same 
Is  that  of  the  first  breaker,  with  the  exception  that  the  burr 
lylinder  is  replaced  by  a  licker-in  covered  with  card  clothing. 
There  is  also  a  feed-roll  stripper  for  keeping  the  top  feed- 
roll  clean  and  a  licker-in  fancy  for  keeping  the  licker-in  clear. 
The  wool  is  taken  from  the  doffer  of  the  second  breaker 
the  usual  manner  and  passed  overhead  to  the  Apperly 
'eed,  by  which   it   is   fed  diagonally  to   the   finisher  card, 
he  carding  action  of  the  finisher  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
cond  breaker,  but  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  workers 
reversed;  this  prevents  a  large  amount  of  flyings  and  also 
produces  evener  rovings.     The  wool  is  raised  on  the  cylinder 
by  a  fancy  and  is  then  divided  into  narrow  ribbons  by  the 
ring  doffers.     These  ribbons  are  taken  from  the  ring  doffers 
by  the  corduroy-covered  wipe  rolls  and  passed  to  the  rub 
rolls,  or  aprons,  which  condense  ihem  into  round  rovings,  or 
roping.    These  rovings  pass  through  reciprocating  guides  on 
Ihc  winding  frame  and  are  then  wound  on  a  rotating  jack- 
ol,  ready  to  be  spun  on  a  mule. 


apo( 


METALLIC    BURRING    MACHINK8   FOR   FIRST 
BREAKER   CARI>tj 

18,  Instead  of  having  only  a  single  burring  machine, 
Consisting  of  a  burr  cylinder  and  guard  on  the  first  breaker, 
for  removing  the  burrs  before  the  stock  passes  to  the  card 
clothing,  some  cards  are  equipped  with  double  burring 
achines  or  even  a  metallic  breast.  The  object  of  such 
:vices  is  not  only  to  remove  the  foreign  matter  iu  dirty 
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steel-ring  burr  cylinders  6,c,  and  two  burr  guards  ^,,r, 
I  thirteen  blades  each;  these  parts  are  supported  by  a 
ne  carrying  the  necessary  bearings,  which  is  readily 
ed  to  the  end  of  the  first  breaker  frame. 
1  operation,  the  woo]  is  taken  by  the  feed-rolls  and  passed 
he  first  burr  cylinder,  which,  in  connection  with  the  burr 
rd  d„  frees  it  from  burrs  and  dirt  that  have  not  been 
oved  in  the  previous  operations.  The  stock  then  passes 
he  second  burr  cylinder  c.  which,  running  up,  receives  on 
mrface  the  side  of  the  wool  already  cleaned,  completely 
ling  over  the  lock  of  wool  and  presenting  to  the  guard  <-, 
wrrs,  etc.  that  are  on  the  side  not  cleaned.  The  slock 
les  from  the  burr  cylinder  c  to  the  tumbler  of  the  first 
tker  card.  The  burr  guard  r,  throws  the  burrs  into  a 
'  pan  placed  over  the  burr  cylinders  and  the  guard  ^, 
iws  burrs  and  other  refuse  on  the  floor  under  the  card, 
top  feed-roll  a  is  stripped  and  kept  clear  by  the 
•  cylinder  fi.  which,  running  down,  combs  the  wool 
ugh  the  teeth  of  llic  lower  feed-roll  a,  and  removes 
Tge  amount  of  shives,  which  are  dropped  under  the 
w  A  wipe  roll  is  sometimes  necessary  for  keeping  the 
om  feed-roll  clear. 

0.  Smith  Double  Burrlnior  Machine. — Fig.  14  shows 
rm  of  double  burring  machine  that  contains  burr  cylinders 
ilightly  different  diameters.  In  the  operation  of  this 
hine  the  stock  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  feed-rolls  tf,fl.  and 
rered  to  the  first  burr  cylinder  6,  which  strips  the  lower 
i-roll  a,  while  the  top  roll  a,  is  kept  clear  by  a  stripper  a,, 
burr  cylinders  are  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
hine.  the  burrs  being  removed  by  two  guards  ^,,r,  that 
sk  them  into  ihe  pans  6„c,.  The  tumbler  i  takes  the 
1  from  both  burr  cylinders  and  passes  it  to  the  main 
ider  of  the  card. 

]•  Metallic  Broost. — Occasionally,  when  very  fine  work 
ID,  a  metallic  breast  is  used  in  connection  with  the  first 
ifcer.  This  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  card, 
owing  to  its  slower  speed  is  more  gentle  in  its  action  and 
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gradually  opens  the  wool,  so  that  none  of  the  fibers  are  broken 
when  taken  by  the  swiftly  revolving  main  cylinder  of  the  card. 
The  metallic  breast  shown  in  Fig.  In  consists  of  two 
metallic  feed-rolls  a,  d,,  which  take  the  stock  and  pass  it  to 
a  Ucker-in  A,  which  is  covered  with  Gamett  wire  and  passes 
the  stock  to  the  metallic  hreast  rf.  A  small  stripper  a,  keeps 
the  bottom  Ceed-roll  clear,  while  a  roll  <:.  called  llie  hreast  rvH, 
cards  the  wool  on  the  licker-in  b  and  delivers  such  as  is  not 
retained  by  the  licker-in  to  the  breast,  which  is  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  works  in  connection  with  three  B-inch  workers  / 
and  three  2i-inch  strippers  <■  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
main  cylinder  works  with  the  workers  and  strippers  of  the 
card.  The  stock  is  tlien  taken  by  the  tumbler  of  the  card^ 
and  passed  to  the  main  cylinder.  A  breast  cylinder  should 
run  at  about  one-fourth  the  surface  speed  of  the  main 
cylinder  of  the  card.  This  nietullic  breast  is  also  shown  on 
the  card,  Fig.  15,  Woolen  Carding,  Part  1. 


EUROPEAN  METHODS 

22.  The  KiiroiK-tiii  s>>>t4*in  of  carding  wool  fur  th< 
duction  of  woolen  yam  differs  somewhat  from  the  American, 
especially  in  lingland,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  use  but  two 
cards  for  this  kind  of  carding;  namely,  a  first  breaker,  ur  as 
it  is  there  called  a  scribbler,  or  breaker  scribbler,  and  a  finisher. 

The  breaker  serlbbler  in  the  F.nglish  woolen  trade  takes 
the  place  of   the  American  first  and  second  breakers  and 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts:  First,  a  metallic  breast,  over 
which  are  placed  two  workers  and  two  strippers  and  a^sdH 
fancy;  second,  a  large  main  cylinder,  or  su-ifl,  over  whi^^ 
are  placed  four  workers  and  four  strippers  aiid  a  fancy;  and 
third,  another  cylinder  with  the  same  complement  of  rolts. 
There  are  also,  in  connection  with  the  breast  and  with  each    ' 
of  the  swifts,  doflfers  that  take  the  wool  from   them  after 
it  has  been  operated  on  by  the  complement  of   workers, 
strippers,   and   fancy  working  in  connection  with  each.    A 
small  stripper,  known  as  an  angle  stripper,  takes  the  wool 
from  the  do£fer  and  passes  it  to  the  next  cylinder,  where  the 
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operations  of  carding  and  stripping  are  repeated  until  the 
stock  is  finally  removed  from  the  last  dofler  by  means  of  an 
oscillating  comh. 

The  finisher  card  used  in  the  English  system  of  carding  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  America  with  the  exception  that  a 
single  ring  doffer  is  generally  used  where  the  ring  system  is 
used  at  all.  This  dotlcr  is  of  large  diameter  and  is  clothed 
with  rings,  the  spaces  between  the  rings  being  only  about 
A  inch  in  width.  In  order  that  the  wool  shall  not  be  left  in 
strips  on  the  main  cylinder  of  the  card  when  usiag  a  single 
doffer,  the  last  worker,  or  perhaps  the  last  two  workers,  are 
given  a  slight  traversing  motion  so  that  they  will  pick  up  the 
stock  on  the  cylinder  not  taken  by  llie  doffer  and  distribute 
it  over  the  entire  width  of  the  card. 

■  23*  Uirforfiii'c  IJotwueu  Europeaii  uiiil  Ainerlcun 
BystoiiiH. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  difference  between 
the  American  and  European  systems  of  carding  is  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  breaker;  the  English  and  other  Euro- 
pean carders  use  a  double  first  breaker  and  do  away  with  the 
second  breaker  used  in  most  American  mills,  although  in 
some  English  mills  on  fine  work  they  insert  an  extra  card 
between  the  breaker  scribbler  and  the  finisher,  but  keep  the 
first  card  as  before. 

A  modification  of  the  English  system  is  sometimes  used 
in  American  mills  and  consists  of  doing  away  with  the  inter- 
mediate balling  head  and  creel  between  the  first  and  second 
breakers  and  backing  the  second  breaker  up  to  the  doffer  of 
the  first  breaker,  the  transfer  of  the  stock  from  one  to  the 
other  being  effected  by  means  of  the  angle  stripper.  For 
carding  low  stock  this  makes  a  good  arrangement  and  also 
causes  a  great  saving  in  labor  and  floor  space;  but  for  fine 
stock  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  with  this  method  of 
coupling  the  cards  there  are  no  doublings  between  the  first  and 
second  breakers,  and  in  making  fine  yam,  or  in  fact  any  yam, 
the  more  doublings  there  are.  the  evener  and  more  uniform 
will  be  the  resulting  thread.  This  is,  however,  not  so  impor- 
tant in  coarse  yam,  as  a  slight  variation  will  not  be  noticed. 
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WORSTED  CARDING 

24.  DIfforonce  Botwoon  Woolen  and  Worstoil  Carfl- 
Ins* — It  is  unnecessary  in  these  Sections  lo  deal  fully  with 
vrorstcd  cni*<IInfe,  as  that  subject  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  treatment  of  woolen  carding,  but  a  brief  reference  is 
made  tu  worsted  carding,  su  as  tu  explain  tlie  principal 
points  of  difference  between  carding  in  the  woolen  and  in 
the  worsted  trades.  VVool  is  carded  on  two  systems  for  the 
production  of  two  classes  of  fabrics;  namely,  the  worsted 
system  of  carding,  for  the  maniifacture  of  worsted  yarns 
and  fabrics,  and  woolen  cardinc.  for  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  yarns  and  fabrics.  The  two  systems  are  dificrent 
both  in  the  machines  used  and  the  results  obtained,  nlthongb 
the  principle  of  carding  remains  the  same. 

Worsted  carding  tends  toward  the  parallelization  of  the 
fibers,  while  woolen  carding  is  more  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  uniform  mix,  or  blend,  of  the  fibers,  than  to 
parallelize  them.  The  tendency  of  any  carding  process  is 
to  lay  the  libers  parallel,  but  upon  a  woolen  card  the  stock 
Is  removed  from  the  card  by  means  of  a  side  drawing, 
which  tends  to  mix  and  cross  the  libers;  at  the  same  time 
the  side  drawing  is  twisted  by  being  passed  through  a 
rotating  tube,  which  also  has  a  tendency  to  mix  the  fibers 
of  wool.  From  the  worsted  card  the  slock  is  removed  in 
a  web,  passed  directly  through  a  stationary  trumpet,  and 
wound  into  a  ball  without  twist,  which  tends  to  lay  the 
fibers  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  drawing.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  parallelization  of  the  fibers. 

Again,  the  worsted  carder  deals  generally  with  a  longer 
fiber  and  this  requires  a  slower  speed,  in  order  to  fuard 
against  breakage  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  fiber, 
while  the  woolen  carder  in  dealing  with  a  shorter  filler, 
which  is  more  easily  opened  out  and  disentangled,  can  use 
higher  speeds.    Even  if  the  fiber  is  broken,  the  deterioration 
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of  the  stock  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  woolen  as  in  the  making  of  a  worsted  yarn,  since  all 
short  fibers  are  removed  by  the  comb  in  worsted-yarn  manu- 
facture and  are,  consequently,  a  dead  loss  so  far  as  worsted 
is  concerned,  although  they  may  be  (and  are,  under  the  name 
of  noils)  used  in  woolen  manufacture.  Wool  that  is  carded 
for  worsted  yarn  is  afterwards  combed  and  put  through 
various  operations  of  drawing  before  spinning,  while  a 
woolen  thread  is  spun  on  the  woolen  mule  directly  after  the 
carding  process.  A  woolen  yam  is  a  thread  spun  from 
wool,  the  fibers  of  which  are  mixed  and  crossed  in  every 
conceivable  direction  and  which  presents  a  rough,  although 
uniform,  surface  appearance.  A  worsted  yarn  is  a  thread 
spun  from  wool,  the  fibers  of  which  lie  smoothly  in  the 
direction  of  the  thread  and  parallel  to  each  other.  From 
these  definitions  it  will  be  seen  that  a  woolen  yarn  differs 
from  a  worsted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  fibers; 
also,  generally  speaking,  in  the  length  of  the  fibers  and  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  which  in  woolen  spinning  tends 
to  an  even  artificial  mixing  and  in  the  worsted  to  paral- 
lelism of  the  fibers.  Worsted  carding  is  customarily  per- 
formed on  one  card,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  double 
card,  being  composed  of  two  cylinders  with  their  comple- 
ments of  workers,  strippers,  etc.  The  worsted  card  also 
usually  carries,  before  the  first  cylinder,  four  licker-ins  (or 
three  licker-ins  and  a  burr  cylinder),  and  several  other  rolls. 
This,  of  course,  makes  a  long  card,  which  has  a  large  amount 
of  carding  surface. 
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CARD    CLOTHING 

'nril  plothlnir,  the  material  with  which  the  various 
rolls  of  the  card  are  covered  and  by  means  of  which  the 
wool  or  other  stock  is  opened  out  and  prepared  for  the 
spinninp,  consists  of  wire  teeth  set  in  leather  or  some  other 
,.suitab1e  foundation  and  having  a  bend,  or  forward  incHna- 
ion,  from  a  point  called  the  knee  of  the  tooth.  The 
'foundation  employed  for  woolen  cards  is  generally  leather, 
but  on  cotton  and  worsted  cards  various  woven  combinations 
used. 
Flexifort,  a  foundation  largely  used  for  worsted  card 
clothing  and  frequently  for  woolen  cards,  consists  of  a 
■viroven  fabric,  generally  cotton  or  cotton  and  wool  but  some- 
'  times  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  the  face  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  veneering  of  india  rubber.  The  india  rubber 
gives  a  firm  yet  elastic  foundation  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  worsted  carding,  as  this  fiber  is  carded  while  moist;  any 
dampness  would  rot  either  a  cotton  or  a  leather  foundation 
for  the  clothing.  On  cotton  cards  combinations  of  wool  and 
cotton  are  generally  used  for  the  clothing.  Leather  is  gen- 
erally used  as  the  foundation  of  clothing  for  woolen  cards. 
Rubber  clothing  cannot  be  used  for  woolen  cards,  as  the  oil 
that  is  applied  to  the  wool  will  quickly  weaken  the  rubber. 

2.  Wire.— Resides  the  foundation,  several  points  in 
regard  to  the  wire  should  be  carefully  noted:  (I)  Its  char- 
acter as  to  shape  and  preparation;    (2)  the  angle  at  which  it 
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passes  through  the  leather;    (3)  the  angle  at  the  bend,  or 
knee;  (4)  its  size;  (5)  its  setting  in  the  foundation. 

Card  clothing  is  set  with  many  kinds  of  wire — iron,  steel, 
tempered  steel,  brass,  tinned,  etc. — but  the  best  wire  to  use 
for  woolen  carding  is  the  tempered  steel,  which  makes  a 
springy,  elastic  tooth  that  is  not  easily  bent  out  of  place. 
The  wire  is  better  if  tinned,  as  then  there  is  no  liability  of 
the  clothing  rusting  during  damp  weather  or  if  water  is 
applied  to  the  stock.  Round  wire  is  generally  used,  although 
another  kind,  known  as  the  elliptical  wire,  which  is  made  by 


TABLE  I 


Birmingham 


No.  of  Wire 

28 

29 
30 
31 
3^ 
33 
34 
35 
36 


American 


No.  of  Wire 

1 

Diameter 
Incfa 

28 

.012641 

29 

.011257 

30 

.010025 

31 

.008928 

1             32 

.007950 

1             2^ 

.007080 

1             34 

.006305 

i             35 

.005615 

36 

.005000 

passing  round  wire  through  heavy  rolls  and  slightly  flatten- 
ing it  out,  is  sometimes  used.  Triangular  wire  has  also 
been  used,  as  well  as  the  diamoud-poini  wire,  which  is  used 
for  licker-in  and  feed-rolls. 

Fine  wire  is  more  elastic  than  coarse  wire  and  has  a 
gentler  action  on  the  stock  and  also  allows  of  a  more  open 
set  of  the  clothing  with  the  same  number  of  points  per 
square  foot.  If  nothing  but  the  wool  to  be  carded  comes  in 
contact  with  the  wire,  fine  wire  will  be  found  to  be  as 
durable  as  coarse,  but  the  fine  clothing  will  necessitate  more 
careful  handling  and  grinding.     When  a  uniform  quality  of 
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stock  is  carded  the  clotbing  can  be  adapted  to  it;  but  wfaere 
several  kinds  and  qualities  of  wool  are  used,  it  is  best  to 
ha\*e  the  wire  fine  enoueh  to  handle  the  best  quality  of  wool 
and  the  coarser  kinds  will  not  be  injured,  neither  will  the 
clothing  with  proper  care. 

Two  fiauRes  are  commonly  used  for  determining  the  num- 
ber, or  size,  of  wire;  namely,  the  English,  or  Birmingham, 
and  the  American,  or  Brown  &  Sharpe.  Table  I  shows  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  two  systems.  The  card  gauges 
used  for  determining  the  proximity  of  one  roll  of  a  card  to 
another,  such  as  the  setting  of  the  workers  to  the  main 
cylinder,  are  also  based  on  the  same  system  as  wire  gauges. 

The  standard  sizes  of  wire  used  on  woolen  cards  arc  usu- 
ally No.  33  wire,  American  gauge,  for  first  breaker,  No.  34 
wire,  American  gauge,  for  second  breaker,  and  No.  35  wire, 
American  gauge,  for  finisher  card.  The  fancy  on  each  card 
is  usually  made  one  number  coarser  and  the  wire  set  more 
open.  Doffers  arc  sometimes  covered  with  wire  one  number 
finer,  while  tumblers  are  usually  clothed  with  coarser  wire. 
This  depends  on  the  carder  and  is  usually  designated  when 
ordering  the  cards. 

»  3.     The  wire  Iccth  arc  placed  through  the  foundation  by  a 

niachine  that  automatically  cuts  the  wire  and  bends  it  in  the 

form  of  a  staple,  pierces  the  holes  in  the  foundation,  thrusts 

the   wire   through,   and   then    makes   the  ^ 

knee,  or  forward  bend.     The  wire  is  not 

passed  straight  through  the  foundation  but 

at  an  angle  opposite  to  tliat  of  the  forward 

inclination  of  the  tooth;  this  angle  is  very 

slight  and  serves  to  offset  the  bend  at  the 

knee   of    the   tooth.      This    is    shown    in  — 

Fig.  1.  which  also  shows  the  forward  bend  "" 

of  the  wire.    The  wire  passes  through  the 

leather  foundation  a  at  an  angle  and  is  bent  forwards  again 

at  the  knee  ^  until  the  point  r  touches  the  perpendicular  de, 

which  is  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  wire  issues  from 

the  foundation. 
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The  tooth  should  not  be  bent  forwards  past  the  perpendic- 
iilnr  to  any  great  extent;  for  if  it  is,  the  point  will  rise  when 
the  strain  comes  on  the  tooih.  owini;  to  the  arc  in  which 
the  tooth  moves,  as  the  wire  is  not  held  perfectly  rigid,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  play  is  allowed,  owing  to  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  foundation  and  of  the  wire.  Thus,  if  the  tooth 
is  inclined  forwards  past  the  perpendicular  line,  the  strain  oa 
it  when  carding  will  raise  its  point  and  make  the  setting  of 
the  card  closer;  that  is,  the  slight  raising  of  the  point  will 
have  the  same  eflfect  as  setting  rhe  rolls  nearer  to  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  of  the  tooth  just  reaches  the 
perpendicular,  any  strain  on  the  tooth  will  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  point;  this  will  increase  the  distance  tietwceo 
the  rolls  or  make  the  setting  more  open, 
thus  casing  the  strain. 

In  order  to  m.ike  this  clear,  reference 
is  made  to  Fig.  2;  if  the  tooth  were 
pushed  from  e  to  f,.  its  point  would  be 
raised  the  distance  :r,  which  in  stomc 
cases  might  be  sufficient  to  put  it  in 
contact  with  another  roll.  Besides, 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  tooth  to  straighten  at  the  knee, 
which  will  also  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  point. 
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4.  Ctothlnir  for  Workers  and  Strippers. — Fig.  1 
shows  the  general  proportions  of  clothing  suitable  for  tl|^H 
workers  and  strippers  of  a  woolen  card.  It  will  be  Dotic^^ 
that  the  distance  between  the  knee  and  the  foundation  of 
the  clothing  is  just  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  between  the 
point  of  the  tputh  and  tbe  knee.  This  is  about  the  right 
place  for  the  forsvard  bend  of  an  ordinary  working  tooth 
to  commence.  The  nearer  the  knee  is  to  the  point  of  the 
tooth,  the  stronger  will  be  the  clothing  and  the  more 
tenaciously  will  it  hold  the  fibers  of  the  stock;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nearer  the  knee  is  to  the  base  of  the  tooth 
or  the  foundation  of  the  clothing,  the  more  flexible  will  be 
the  clothing  and  the  more  will  its  action  resemble  that  of 
a  brush. 
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5>  Clothiuf;  for  the  Fnucy. — Fig.  3  shows  a  sectioD 
of  a  piece  of  card  clothing  such  as  is  used  for  covering  the 
fancy.  The  wire  is  longer  than  the  ordinary  tooth  and 
more  Bcxible,  and  the  knee  is  lower,  because  the  fancy  is  set 
into  the  teeth  of  the  main  cylinder  and  acts  as  a  brush. 
The  knee  is  often  made  even  lower 
than  is  shown.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  point  of  the  tooth  of  the 
fancy  clothing  in  the  illustration 
projects  beyond  the  perpendicular. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage  unless  the 
bend  is  extreme,  for  as  the  teeth  on 
this  roll  do  not  engage  with  the  wool, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  point  of 
the  tooth  being  lifted,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  rutatton  and  surface 
speed  of  the  fancy;  however,  if  the  bend  at  the  knee  is 
extreme,  the  fancy  will  pack  the  main  cylinder  with  wool. 

Straight  wire  is  sometimes  used  for  the  fancy,  but  it  often 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  large  amount  of  flyings  by  throw- 
ing the  wool  from  the  cylinder,  especially  if  the  clothing  is 
applied  with  considerable  tension  and  the  fancy  is  not 
speeded  just  right. 

tSIIKKT  AND  FILI-KT  CLOTIIINO 
6*  There  are.  generally  speaking,  two  varieties  of  card 
ctothing-^A^'jr/  and  lillft,  or  Hlleihiff,  The  sheet  clothing  is 
manufactured  in  sheets  5  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  width 
of  the  card  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Fillet  clothing  is 
made  in  long,  continuous  strips,  1,  l),  1»,  or  2  inches  wide; 
it  is  wound  continuously  around  the  roll  to  be  covered. 
■  Sheet  clothing  is  commonly  used  un  the  main  cylinders, 
while  filleting  is  used  for  all  other  rolls  of  the  card,  except 
those  covered  with  metallic  clothing  and  the  finisher  dofTers, 
which  are  covered  with  rings  of  clothing  that  are  slipped  on 
id  spaced  evenly  apart.  The  finisher  cylinder  is  sometimes 
jvered  with  filleting,  which  is  to  be  preferred.  The  teeth 
set  into  sheet  clothing  so  that  their  crowns — the  parts  of 
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the  teetb  od  the  back  side  of  the  clotbins: — are  twilled; 
that  is,  they  are  set  in  diagonal  lines  like  a  piece  of  twilU 
cloth.  Sometimes  sheet  clothing  is  made  plain  «■/,  that  is,'" 
with  the  crown  of  the  teeth  overlapping  in  the  same  manner 
as  bricks  are  laid;  although  this  form  has  been  cxtensivelj 
adopted  in  England,  ft  is  not  generally  nsed  in  America. 
Here  most  of  the  cards  are  clothed  with  8-crown  twilled 
clothing.  Fillet  clothing  is  always  rib-set.-  that  is,  the  teeth 
are  so  inserted  through  the  foundation  that  the  crowns  form 
ribs  on  the  back  running  lengthwise  of  the  fillet;  the  teeth  in 
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rib-set  clothing  may  be  either  twill  set  or  plain  set.  To  find 
the  crown  of  a  piece  of  clothing,  the  number  of  crowns,  or 
backs,  of  teeth  in  1  inch  of  two  rows  should  be  counted. 
Therefore.  H-crown  clothing  would  contain  A  crowns  per  inch 
across  the  clothing,  but  there  would  be  eight  points  per  inch 
in  one  row  on  the  face  of  the  clothing,  as  there  are  two 
points  to  every  crown.  The  piece  of  sheet  clothing  shown  in 
Fig.  4  is  8-crown  clothing,  having  4  crowns  per  inch.  Fancy 
clothing  is  more  open,  being  usually  set  with  4  crowns  for 
fillet  li  inches  wide. 
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r  7.  The  noMTK  is  the  distance  between  the  first  toolh  of 
one  line  of  twi!l  and  the  first  tooth  of  the  next  line;  thus,  if 
as  in  Fig.  4  the  clothing  has  a  C-twill,  there  are  6  teeth  per 
Qogg.  If  more  points  per  stjuare  foot  are  wanted,  the 
number  of  noggs  per  inch  is  increased;  if  less  points  are 
desired,  the  number  of  noggs  is  reduced.  The  noggs  run 
crosswise  of  the  sheets  of  sheet  clothing;  and  lengthwise  of 
the  strip  of  fillet  clothing.  After  cither  sheet  or  fillet 
clotliing  is  applied  to  the  card,  the  nogcs  always  run  around 
the  rolls,  while  the  crowns  extend  from  side  to  side  of 
the  card.  

CALCtri^TKINS 

8.     To  find  the  number  of  points  per  square  foot  in  card 
lothing: 

Rule. — Multiply    the    numhrr   o{  erottms  Pfr   indt    by    the 
lumber  of  noggs  f>ir  huh,  by  the  number  of  t^flh  per  nogg,  by 
the  number  of  points  Per  toolh  {2),  and  by  the  number  of  square 
atuhes  in  a  square  fool  {t44). 

~  Example.— Find  the  number  of  points  i«r  square  foot  in  the 
sample  of  card  dothloK  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  number  of  crowns  per 
Inch  being  4,  the  number  of  teeth  per  nogg  li,  nod  the  number  of 
aoggs  per  inch  8. 

r 

SoLimoN. — 

Number  of  crowns  per  inch  ...  4 

Number  of  dokK'*  P**"  'och    ...  8 

32 
NumtKr  of  teeth  per  nogg    ...  6 

192 
Numlier  o(  points  per  tooth  ...  2 

384 
NnmlKr  of  inches  per  square  foot       14  4 


1A3  6 
»R4 


^^^^^^  6S2nO  points  per  sq.  n.    Ads, 

P    When  the  number  of  points  per  square  foot  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  noggs  per  inch,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  with 
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8-crown  clothing  (4  crowns  per  inch),  each  nog?  increases 
the  number  o£  points  per  square  foot  by  6,912,  thus: 
*H"  =  6,912.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  points  per  square  foot  in  ft-crown 
(4  crowns  per  Inch)  sheet  clothinJEr,  it  is  oulj'  necessary  to 
multiply  tlie  number  of  noggs  per  inch  l)y  6.912. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  piece  of  li-inch  rib-set  fillet  that  is  made 
8-crown,  the  same  as  sheet  clothing;  however,  fillet  clothing 
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is  set  for  the  same  size  of  wire  with  twice  the  number    ^^ 
nog:gs  per  inch  and  one-half  the  number  of  teeth  per  no^^' 

9.    The  rule  for  finding  the  number  of  points  per  squ^-^* 
foot  in  fillet  clothing  is  the  same  as  for  sheet  clothing. 

KxAMfLB. — If  Ihc  fiUcl  shuwn  in  Fig.  h  has  4  crowns  per  inch, 
iioKS^  pc  iiit^b,  and  3  teeth  per  uotfg.  wbut  is  the  nuuibor  of  poi^^^ 
per  squure  foot  od  tbe  face  of  clgtfajng? 
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Solution.— 

Number  of  crowns  per  inch  .    .    , 
Number  of  noggs  per  inch  .   .   . 

Number  of  teeth  per  nogg  .   .   . 

Number  of  points  per  tooth  .   .   , 

Number  of  inches  per  square  foot 


4 
16 

64 
3 

192 
2 

3^84 
144 

1536 
1536 
384 


55  2  9  6  points  per  sq .  ft .     Ans. 

When  the  number  of  points  per  square  foot  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  noggs  per  inch,  it  will  be  noticed  that  each 
nogs  in  8-crown  fillet  clothing  increases  the  number  of 
points  per  square  foot  by  3,456.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  points  per  square  foot  in 
8-crown  fillet  clothing  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the 
number  of  noggs  per  inch  by  3,456. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  points  per  sauare 
foot  for  diflEerent-sized  wire  that  are  regarded  as  the  standard 
number  for  8-crown  clothing  (4  crowns  per  inch)  and  orders 
for  any  number  of  wire  are  usually  filled  by  manufacturers  in 
accordance  with  them: 

TABLE     II 
SHEETS 


No.  of  Wire 

Noggs  per  Inch 

No.  of  Points  per 
Square  Foot 

28 

5 

34*560 

30 

6 

41,472 

32 

7 

48,384 

33 

8 

55.296 

34 

9 

62,208 

35 

10 

69,120 

36 

II 

76,032 

10 
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TABI.E     III 
FILLETING 


No.  of  Wire 

Noggs  per  Inch 

No.  of  Points  per 
Square  Foot 

28 

10 

34.560 

30 

12 

41.472 

32 

14 

48,384 

33 

16 

55.296 

34 

18 

63,208 

35 

20 

69,120 

36 

22 

76,032 

TABLE     IV 
FANCY    FILLETING 


No.  of  Wire 

Noggs  per  Inch 

No.  of  Points  per 
Square  Foot 

28 

10 

23,040 

30 

1 1 

25.344 

32 

12 

27,648 

33 

13 

29.952 

34 

15 

34.560 

35 

16 

36.864 

36 

17 

39.168 
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CARE   OF   CAKDS 


8ETTINO  CARDS 

10.  Tbe  8<^tMiiff  of  cards  is  the  adjustment  of  one  roll  to 
lother  in  order  that  each  roll  may  have  its  proper  action  on 

the  stock  as  it  passes  through  the  card.  The  various  parts 
of  tbe  card  are  set  according;  to  the  work  that  is  being;  run 
and  the  condition  of  the  stock  when  it  comes  under  their 
action.  If  a  card  is  set  too  open,  the  wool  will  not  be  prop- 
erly carded  or  opened  out;  if  it  is  set  too  close,  especially  on 
the  first  breaker  card,  where  the  wool  is  not  so  well  opened 
as  on  the  other  cards,  there  is  a  liability  of  the  fibers  being 
broken  or  cut  and  the  value  of  the  spinning  properties  of  the 
wool  malerially  reduced.  The  setting  of  the  first  breaker 
should  be  more  open  than  that  of  the  second,  owing  to  its 
receiving  the  slock  in  almost  its  natural  condition  and  having 
to  perform  the  first  opening  of  the  wool  fibers;  as  the  wool  is 
being  constantly  opened  the  finisher  may  be  set  closer  than 
the  second  breaker, 

11,  (■atiffos. — Formerly  it  was  customary  to  set  cards 
by  the  eye  and  ear  atone,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  light 
struck  at  varying  angles  on  tlie  card  clothing,  the  settings 


(^) 


Pia.  fl 


Were  never  really  accurate.  The  setting  is  now  accomplished 
by  means  of  prnujiros,  shown  in  Fig.  6;  these  are  flat  strips  of 
tempered  steel  about  U  inches  wide,  7  or  8  inches  long,  and 
Varying  in  thickness  according  to  a  given  standard.    They 
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should  be  accurate  and  when  made  by  a  reliable  maker  will 
be  found  to  be  of  uniform  thickness.  The  standard  adopted 
for  their  thickness  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  standard 
sizes  of  wire,  so  that  the  thickness  of  a  No.  30  gauge  is  the 
same  as  the  diameter  of  a  No.  30  wire. 

Although  the  most  exact  settings  are  obtained  by  means  of 
card  gauges,  after  being  used  for  some  time  almost  all  gauges 
are  found  to  have  been  bent  crosswise  and,  instead  of  being 
perfectly  flat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  («),  they  become  shaped  as 
shown  in  Fig,  7  (d)  and  (c)  and,  consequently,  touch  at 
points  d,  e,  and  /  in  Fig.  7  (d)  and  ^,  A,  J,  and  k  in  Fig.  7  (c). 

While  the  thinner  gauges,  if  bent  in  the  shapes  shown  in 
Fig.  7  (6)  and  (c),  will  straighten  somewhat  when  introduced 
between  the  rolls  of  the  card  if  a  tight  fit  is  obtained,  it  has 
been  found  from  numerous  observations  and  tests  that  the 
thickness  of  the  gauge  is  always  exceeded.  The  thicker 
gauges,  such  as  Nos.  24  or  26,  when  bent  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7  (d)  and  (r),  scarcely  yield  at  all  when  used  in  setting 
and  a  large  percentage  of  error  is  consequently  introduced. 
This  will  cause  the  parts  of  the  card  to  be  set  farther  from 
each  other  than  the  indicated  thickness  of  the  gauge.  Home- 
made or  damaged  gauges  are  never  accurate,  and  should  not 
be  used  except  for  feed-rolls  or  burr  cylinders. 

12,  The  points  at  which  the  distance  between  the  rolls 
of  the  woolen  card  need  to  be  adjusted,  or  set,  are  the 
following:  Between  the  top  and  bottom  feed-roll;  between  the 
burr  cylinder,  or  licker-in,  and  feed-rolls;  between  the  burr 
cylinder,  or  licker-in,  and  the  burr  guard,  or  licker-in  fancy; 
between  the  burr  cylinder,  or  licker-in,  and  the  tumbler; 
between  the  tumbler  and  the  main  cylinder;  between  the 
main  cylinder  and  the  strippers;  between  the  main  cylinder 
and  workers;  between  the  workers  and  strippers;  between 
the  main  cylinder  and  fancy;  between  the  main  cylinder  and 
the  doffer  or  ring  doffers;  between  the  doffer  and  the  dofEer 
comb.  On  the  condenser  the  setting  of  the  wipe  roll  to  the 
doft'ers  and  the  proximity  of  the  rub  aprons  must  also  be 
regulated. 
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The  setting;  of  the  various  parts,  as  designated  above,  must 
necessarily  vary  according  to  conditions.  The  length  of  the 
fiber  is  one  imiwrtant  element;  ihc  longer  the  fiber,  the  more 
open  must  be  the  settings.  Then,  again,  the  condition  of 
the  wool  as  it  comes  to  the  first  breaker  must  be  considered; 
if  it  is  matted,  the  setting  must  be  more  open  on  the  first 
two  or  three  workers  of  the  first  breaker  in  order  not  to  bend 
the  clothing  by  trying  to  open  out  the  stock  at  once.  With 
such  stock  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  set  the  workers 
progressively  on  the  first  breaker,  but  if  the  stock  is  well 
opened  and  lofty  the  card  may  be  set  close. 

Although  the  first  breaker  must  be  set  more  open  than  the 
other  cards,  it  must  not  be  set  too  open,  because  when  the 
wool  leaves  the  first  breaker  it  must  be  well  carded,  as  it  is 
on  the  condition  of  the  wool,  when  it  leaves  this  card,  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  carding  largely  depends.  The 
cacder,  therefore,  is  always  careful  of  the  first  breaker  and 
sees  that  it  turns  out  the  stock  in  a  lofty  sliver,  free  from 
specks  or  ncps  as  far  as  possible;  otherwise,  a  great  amount 
of  additional  care  on  the  second  breaker  and  finisher  cards 
will  be  required. 

The  second  breaker  card  is  always  set  finer,  or  closer,  than 
■Uie  first  and  the  finisher  closer  than  the  second  breaker,  in 
order  to  card  the  stock  thoroughly  fiber  from  fiber.  After 
each  carding,  the  wool  is  more  open  and  separated,  and  thus 
allows  closer  adjustments  of  the  working  parts  without 
breaking  the  fibers  of  wool. 

Before  setting  the  card  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all 
belts  in  place,  for  if  the  card  is  set  with  the  belts  off,  the 
settings  will  be  disturbed  when  they  are  placed  in  position. 
When  setting  workers  and  strippers,  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  any  din  or  flyings  from  between  the  bearing  and  the 
shaft,  if  an  open  bearing  is  used. 

Only  one  end  of  a  gauge  is  ground  accurately  to  the  indi- 
cated thickness,  so  that  in  setting  the  different  parts  of  the 
card  to  each  other  the  opposite  end.  which  is  the  one  with 
the  hole  in  it,  should  be  grasped  and  the  gauge  inserted 
between  the  rolls  for  a  distance  equal  to  barely  one-half  of 
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its  length.  It  should  then  be  moved  slowly  back  and  forth 
across  the  card  and  the  proximity  of  the  rolls  varied  nntil  a 
correct  setting  is  obtained. 

One  side  of  the  card  should  be  set  first,  regulating  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rolls  so  that  the  gauge  will  slip  between 
them  readily,  neither  binding  nor  being  too  loose,  but  simply 
requiring  an  easy  but  firm  pressure  to  move  it  along  between 
the  rolls.  Then  the  other  side  of  the  card  should  be  set  in 
the  same  manner. 

After  both  sides  of  the  card  are  set,  the  side  that  was 
adjusted  first  should  be  gone  over  again,  as  the  setting  of 
the  other  side  of  the  card  always  disturbs  the  original  set- 
ting more  or  less.  On  very  particular  work  some  carders 
go  over  a  card  several  times. 


AVERAGE    SETTINGS 

13.  Setting  the  First  Breaker. — Although  the  setting 
of  the  card  depends  largely  on  the  stock  being  carded  and 
the  judgment  of  the  carder,  the  following  will  be  found  to 
be  average  settings  of  ordinary  woolen  cards  on  from  4-  to 
6-run  work.  The  adjustable  bearings  of  the  rolls  of  a  card, 
except  the  workers  and  strippers,  are  carried  on  slides  and 
are  adjusted  by  means  of  screws  that  have  circular  heads 
with  holes  drilled  in  them.  In  order  to  turn  the  screw  a 
small  set  is  inserted  into  the  hole  and  the  screw  turned, 
after  the  bolts  that  hold  the  bearings  have  been  loosened 
The  adjustment  screws  are  usually  provided  with  check-nuts. 
For  setting  the  feed-rolls  of  the  first  breaker  to  each  other 
and  for  setting  the  burr  cylinder  to  the  feed-rolls  and  also 
between  the  burr  cylinder  and  tumbler  and  between  the  burr 
cylinder  and  burr  guard  a  coarse  gauge,  about  No.  22  or  24, 
is  generally  used.  This  gauge  is  kept  for  this  purpose  and  is 
usually  an  old  or  damaged  one,  as  setting  burr  cylinders 
and  feed-rolls  injures  the  gauges.  The  setting  of  these 
parts  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  working  parts,  such 
as  the  tumbler,  workers,  strippers,  doffer,  etc.,  to  the  main 
cylinder,  which  may  be  set  with  a  No.  26  gauge.     The  doffer 
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hould  be  set  slightly  closer  to  the  main  cyliiHttTv  Vt^iix  mA.y 
le  done  by  pressing  it  tighter  on  the  ifiUijjf  whoM  itK^tt^U)}  v^- 
ly  using  a  finer  gauge.  Although  the  hmcy  iit  uftimlly  Mi^t  tny 
ar  alone,  it  is  better  to  use  a  gauge  and  jud^o  Iho  \Wy>\\\  \^i 
he  setting  by  the  pressure  required  to  forcp  it  IvUvt^ru  lhi» 
Emcy  and  the  main  cylinder.  The  teeth  on  thr  fHtu\v  NittMtM 
iip  slightly  into  the  teeth  on  the  main  cylinOpr,  protmhtlf 
bout  Vff  inch,  although  this  is  never  nuMtHurrd;  Hip  fwiicy  in 
et  and  then  turned  by^and,  its  depth  being  Jmljjptl  by  thti 
?hiz  it  makes  in  rubbing  through  the  clothing  of  thp  cytltiilpi'. 
?he  fancy  usually  needs  adjustment  after  the  I'urtl  In  t'tinitllltf, 
a  order  to  make  it  handle  different  stock  HmTPKhfuIIy,  IipIkk 
et  either  off  or  on  as  the  occasion  dcmtiiulN,  'I'Iip  iloftpi- 
omb  should  be  set  as  close  to  the  doffcr  hh  pdNttltttp  wlllt- 
lut  striking. 

14.  Settln§r the  Second  Dreakitr,—  Thrr  nf.vtnu\  Utfttuf'f 
s  set  similar  to  the  first  except  that  the  nf.tiiuu  l»  t\n»Pt, 
eing  set  to  about  a  No.  28  gauge  throughout,  'Vhtt  iffil  toii 
tripper  in  the  second  breaker  should  )n:  n*:t  niiUf.  i  Uft^t^  vi  a4 
o  keep  the  top  feed-roll  clear,  Thft  Ur.ktzr  in  tuw  y  ^hfrttid 
le  set  so  as  to  dip  slightly  into  the  Htkftf-in  wir*:  it$  ot^t  Ui 
:eep  it  dean  and  clear  from  %h(*T\  fi\itTr%  oi  w^f^th 

15.  SettiiMCttae  FiDlMhfrr  r«r«l,  '/>iA  ftti^.%1  Wlfft^« 
ire  made  on  the  &aisher  car'i  wh-rri.  4  *»'/.  ^^t  z'^-'^'iC'  **  >**^. 
rhe  ring  doners  fA  tSit  fsr.i^Mr  %i^/-.'A  'y:  ^^  'i»:t'j  f1^/i^  */, 
be  mam  crlmder  fr.  or-'Sir  '/,  *rr;;r  *f^.   %*/>^  g  ?>^/?v-,4%;/ 

rom  the  cyli=2der,  A  Jfo.  ^£  SfArjg*  U  ^Af^,r,  -trt-r^y//*/;  V/f 
letting  ibc  rfcjr  r&j5*r*, 

16.  gettti^r  1  hfr  C  fm4*.-w %*  r ^  TV.  »  >•  ,",;:  '/  -V  "/.^ 
leaser  ls  osaaZT  «r  v>  -iift  rn^f  'V^^^t  ** ^-v  *v,'vf  *  ^\  '/p^ 
range.  TSc  afiera,  :n.  -hit  y;*^:'  '^  ^ij*  -v*  V  '-v*  »''^  'V 
JioaBd  anaraecc  ihr.»jr  liair  <i«*Tr  <**iyrA  t>'i**-i  -'a**  f'-i^  -v'-  - 
tet  to  tie  a9rr»aH,  T'lit  -•,!i;f,«n^ji  '^rr".*M  -^t**  \«/^''  .;/«*  -• 
Jie  wqj*  rr*il  anti  "til*  v.'j  -,'■ -'.i**,  *,y,*.<',rti  'iH  m*."',^  iJ^z-^-iM  -^ 
nScaciic  a*  atlriT  "tiit  '\"vmx  w  <(*iV  v'-.o^-'-,*  »;•**"**  *'  '•■• 
fataaea"  at  imr: ^r^af  ^r.*!^!  '.i#«  -I'.r.tv^  v  :■»,*  -.^  ..»•-''■ 
■in  jn&i  i^K  ■yvrxux  i(l»»n';i     't*v  ntc'***'^  V    ■V**^    »-'ry*   "V 
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which  does  not  vibrate,  and  thus  cause  the  rovine  to  be  split. 
The  wipe  roll  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  top  apron 
and  still  not  touch  it.  These  points  should  be  carefully 
noted,  for  if  either  of  the  vibrating  rub  aprons  come  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  wipe  roll,  twitty  rovine:  will  be  made. 

The  distance  between  the  rub  aprons  on  the  Davis  &  Fi 
ber  double-apron    condenser  is  regulated  by  small  sloiti 
pieces  of  sheet  iron  that  are  slipped  between  the  bearings 
of  the  apron  rolls  and  the  frame  of  the  condenser.     These     ' 
packings  are  usually  one  of  two  thicknesses,  iV  inch  or  I  inch.     | 
but  the  i  Inch  paclcinjf  is  ordinarily  used.     For  coarse  wool,     i 
both  packings  are  placed  in  position  so  that  the  space  betwef  o 
the  rub  aprons  is  about  Va   inch.     For  medium   work,  Ibe 
packing  on  the  lower  rub  apron  is  removed  so  that  the  space 
at  the  front  of  the  top  and  bottom  rub  aprons  is  about  sV  of 
an  inch;  this  allows  a  slightly  less  rubbing  action.     For  fine 
work  where  a  less  amount  of  rubbing  action  is  required,  both 
packings  are  removed  so  that  a  space  of  about  )V  inch  is  left 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rub  aprons  at  the  front,  while  it 
the  back  part  of  the  aprons  a  slight  rubbing  action  is  eivol^H 
The  pair  of  rub  aprons  of  each  deck  nearest  the  ring  doffei^^ 
are  generally  adjusted  so  that  there  is  a  uniform  distance  or 
about  aV  inch  between  Chem.     The  throw  of  the  eccentrics  thi^H 
cause  the  vibrations  of  the  rub  aprons  should  be  so  adjuste^^ 
as  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  width  of  the  rings  on  the 
doffcrs.     For  instance,  if  the  rings  on  the  dofTers  arc  1  inch 
in  widlh,  then  the  throw  of  the  eccentrics  should  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  be  about  1 A  inches. 

The  amount  of  rubbing  that  is  imparled  to  the  stock  can  be 
varied  by  altering  the  speeds  of  the  eccentrics.  The  faster 
the  aprons  are  made  to  traverser  the  greater  will  be  the 
rubbing  action.  Defective  work  is  often  made  by  the  speed 
of  the  eccentrics  being  so  slow  that  the  ribbons  of  wool  can- 
not be  rubbed  into  roving  by  the  rub  aprons  as  fast  as  they 
are  delivered  by  the  wipe  roll.  When  using  a  condenser  with 
screw  adjustments,  both  sides  of  the  aprons  should  be  care- 
fully set,  in  order  that  no  variation  in  the  distance  between 
the  aprons  at  each  end  shall  e.'cist. 
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P  17.  Setttns  Worker*  and  Strippers. — The  method  of 
setting  the  workers  and  strippers  will  be  readily  understood 
by  referring  to  the  illustration  of  the  first  breaker  in  IVoo/rn 
Carding,  Hart  1.  In  this  illustration,  the  poppet  heads  that 
carry  the  shafts  of  the  strippers  and  workers  extend  through 
sleeves  attached  to  the  arch  of  the  card  and  also  pass  through 
a  flange  on  the  arch,  being  held  in  position  by  two  check- 
nuts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  flange.  In  order  to  set  the 
worker  or  stripper  closer  to  the  main  cylinder,  the  top 
checknut  should  be  lousened  and  the  bottom  nut  tightened. 
To  set  the  worker  or  stripper  farther  from  the  main  cylin- 
der, the  bottom  nut  should  be  loosened  and  the  top  nut 
tightened. 

When  setting  workers  and  strippers  or  other  rolls  to  a 
cylinder  covered  with  sheet  clothing,  the  cylinder  should  be 
moved  so  that  the  adjustment  wilt  take  place  at  the  center  of 

k  sheet  and  not  on  the  edge,  because  nearly  all  sheets  are 
Ightly  higher  in  the  center  and  if  the  worker  is  set  on  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  there  is  some  liability  of  contact  with  the 
highest  part  of  the  sheet.  Sheets  are  apt  to  grow  higher  in 
the  center  as  the  clothing  wears  and  is  stretched  by  the 
strain  during  carding.  This  tendency  is  aggravated  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  rapidly  rotating  cylinder,  which 
tends  to  throw  the  clothing  away  from  its  center,  especially 
if  it  is  loose. 

»-The  sleeves  through  which  the  supports  for  the  worker 
Bearings  pass  are  larger  than  the  sleeves  through  which  the 
supports  fur  the  stripper  poppet  heads  pass  and  allow  a 
lateral  movement  for  adjusting  the  worker  to  the  stripper. 
"Riis  movement  is  governed  by  two  screws  that  are  threaded 
into  the  sleeve  and  press  against  the  support  of  the  worker 
bearings.  After  the  proper  adjustment  is  obtained,  both 
screws  should  be  carefully  tightened. 


bl8.  ScttliiK  tlie  Doffer. — In  setting  the  doflEer.  the 
bncy  may  be  taken  out  in  order  that  a  clear  view  may  be 
had  and  the  distance  accurately  gauged  all  the  way  across. 
The  main  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  doffer,  should  be  turned 
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into  various  positions  and  at  each  movement  carefully  tn«d 
with  the  gauge,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  when  the  cud 
is  in  operation  there  will  be  no  contact  between  the  two.  ll 
is  important  when  setting  the  doffer  to  have  the  worker  bell 
in  position,  for  if  this  is  neglected  it  may  raise  the  doffer 
slijjhtly  in  its  bearings,  and  so  bring  the  doffer  too  close  10 
the  main  cylinder  and  destroy  the  points  of  both. 

19.     8ettln«E   the   Fniu-y.  —  More    trouble    is    usualtf 
experienced  with  the  fancy  than  with  any  other  part  of  A 
woolen  card.     The  fancy  is  the  only  roll  of  the  card  that  h 
set  with  the  belt  off.     This  is  necessary,  because,  in  settine.     | 
the  fancy  is  made  to  revolve  by  hand  and  the  depth  of  Ihe     | 
settini;  judged  by  the  sound  produced  by  the   fancy  wire 
passing  through  the  cylinder  clothing.     After  it  has  been 
set  and  the  stock  is  on  the  card,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
change  its  setting,  for  if  not  properly  set  for  a  given  stock, 
the  fancy  will  either  throw  the  stock  out  of  the  card  or  else 
choke  up.  or  lap;  or  it  may  pack  the  main  cylinder.    When 
the  fancy  is  throwing  the  stock,  it  is  usually  set  too  hard  into 
the  cylinder  or  else  is  speeded  too  fast,  or  the  teeth  may  be 
too  straight  and  stiff.     It  often  laps  with  wool  because  ij^H 
clothing  is  rough,  or  because  its  speed  is  too  slow.    Whenl^ 
fancy  is  working  right,  the  wool  is  lifted  to  the  points  of  the 
cylinder  clothing  uniformly  and  thus  can  be  readily  taken  hy 
the  doffer. 

The  surface  velocity  of  the  fancy  should  only  be  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  surface  velocity  of  the  cylinder.  To  find  the 
relative  surface  velocities  of  the  main  cylinder  and  fancy, 
turn  the  cylinder  over  once  and  count  the  rotations  of  the 
fancy;  then  multiply  the  circumference  of  the  fancy  by  the 
number  of  times  that  it  rotates  to  one  turn  of  the  cylinder. 
The  circumference  of  the  cylinder  should  be  to  this  product 
as  about  4  to  5  if  the  fancy  is  speeded  right. 


20.  The  settings  previously  given  should  not  be  regarded 
as  absolute,  as  in  woolen  carding  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
variation  in  card  setting,  and  as  no  two  conditions  are  the 
same,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.    Some  carders 
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set  as  fine  as  a  No.  32  gauge  on  the  first  breaker,  No.  88  on 
the  second  breaker,  and  No.  34  on  the  finisher  card,  with  the 
ring  doffers  set  to  perhaps  a  No.  35  gauge.  This,  however, 
{ft  an  extreme  case  and  is  only  possible  when  the  cards  are 
Itt  excellent  condition  and  the  stock  very  fine.  Other  carders 
Working  on  a  similar  grade  of  wool  may  use  Nus.  28,  30, 
and  32  gauges.  Again,  cards  are  frequently  set  much  more 
open,  as,  for  instance,  a  No.  22  gauge  on  the  first  breaker, 
No.  26  gauge  on  the  second  breaker,  and  No.  28  gauge  on 
the  finisher.  Much  depends  on  the  carder,  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  stock,  and  the  condition  of  the  cards;  a 
Tariation  of  a  point  or  two  in  setting  is  of  no  material  differ- 
ence, provided  that  the  wool  is  well  carded.  The  main 
point  to  be  observed  is  the  condition  of  the  stock  as  it 
leaves  the  card.  Take  the  sliver  from  the  first  breaker 
and  pull  it  apart,  holding  it  toward  the  light;  it  can  readily 
be  seen  whether  the  card  is  operating  on  the  wool  satis- 
factorily or  whether  the  sliver  is  full  of  specks  or  neps 
that  are  not  opened  out.  The  sliver  from  the  second 
breaker  should  be  examined  in  the  same  way  and  if  the 
wool  is  not  free  from  specks  the  cards  may  be  gone  over 
and  set  closer. 

The  carder  must  use  judgment  in  setting  his  cards  and 
take  into  consideration  the  wool  being  worked  and  also  the 
number  of  yam  to  be  spun.  If  the  setting  is  too  close,  the 
wool  is  cut  or  the  fiber  broken;  if  too  open,  the  slock  is  not 
opened  and  is  liable  to  be  rolled  into  bunches.  1'he  settingH 
should  avoid  these  extremes  and  yet  be  as  open  as  possible  to 
card  the  stock  properly;  if  set  finer  than  necessary,  the  treat* 
meat  of  the  wool  is  more  severe  than  is  needful. 

Some  carders  set  progressively;  that  is,  they  begin  with 
the  first  worker  in  the  first  breaker  card,  which  is  set  ojMsn; 
the  setting  then  grows  finer  until  the  ring  doffers  are  reached, 
Sach  an  adjustment  might  begin  with  a  No.  22  gauge  with 
the  first  worker  and  end  with  a  No.  'H  between  the  finifcher 
cylinder  and  the  ring  doffers. 

In  some  mills  it  is  customary  to  set  stnpj>ers  one  fMJtnt 
Sner  both  to  the  main  cylinder  and  W  the  workers.     Strip|>erf 
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are  never  set  progressively  as  above  explained,  the  progres- 
sion beinp  between  the  workers  and  the  main  cylinders  and 
the  main  cylinders  and  doSers,  which  arc  the  workine  points 
of  tlic  cards. 


1 


HTRIPPINO   CARDS 

21*     From  time  to  time  the  clothiag^  uf  the  cards  becomes 
so  choked  and  filled  with  short  fibers,  dirt,  dust,  shives. 
grease,  and  other  matter  that  has  bccu  removed  from  the 
carded   wool    that    the    operation    of    carding    is    seriouslj^| 
affected;  from  this  arises  the  necessity  of  denning,  or  as  i^^ 
is  called,  btrtppiuM:  the  cards.     Some  stock  contains  much 
refuse  matter  and  other  dirt  and  quickly  (ills  up  (he  card; 
other  stock,  being  comparatively  clean,  will  allow  the  card 
to  rua  for  a  much  longer  time  w  ithout  cleaning.     Less  clean- 
ing is  required,  thcrefcrer  if  the  stock  is  prepared  for  tbjH 
cards    in    the    best    manner   and  as  thoroughly  cleaned  (^^ 
foreign  mailer  as  possible. 

22.  Time  or  strlpplutf. — The  first  breaker  needs  mot 
cleaning  than  the  second  breaker  card  and  the  second  breaker 
needs  more  than  the  finisher,  for  as  the  wool  proceeds  much 
of  the  dirl  is  being  constaully  removed.  Generally  speaking, 
the  first  breaker  should  be  cleaned  every  day;  in  some  mills, 
to  economize  lime,  it  is  customary  to  clean  the  main  cylinder 
and  dofTcr  one  day  and  the  whole  card  the  next.  The  second 
breaker  may  be  cleaned  every  other  day,  cleaning  the  cylin- 
der and  doffer  and  the  whole  card  aUernalely.  The  finisher 
card  may  be  stripped  twice  a  week  on  low  stock,  cylinder 
and  doffers  and  all  through  alternately,  and  once  a  week  on 
fine  stock.  It  may  be  necessary  to  clean  the  ring  doffers 
ofiener  than  this.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
second  breaker  or  finisher  card  is  stopped,  the  production  of 
the  set  is  also  at  a  standstill.  With  the  first  breaker  the  caa^_ 
is  changed  as,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  balls  aheaii^| 
to  supply  the  second  breaker  creel,  the  production  will  do! 
be  checked. 

If  the  plan  of  cleaning  the  cylinder  and  doffer  and  the 
whole  card  alternately  is  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  not 
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to  clean  two  cards  of  a  single  set  all  through  ai  the  sarae 
time  in  order  to  avoid  malting  a  large  number  of  thin  rovings. 
These  when  made  should  be  pulled  from  the  jack-spool  and 
placed  in  the  hopper  of  the  first  breaker  self-feed.  Many 
mills  clean  the  card  all  through  each  time,  which  is  the  best 
way,  although  the  alternate  plan  saves  much  lime  and  is  fairly 
satisfactory. 

It  is  necessary  that  tlie  dolTcr  should  always  be  kept  clean 
in  order  to  remove  the  stock  from  the  main  cylinder.  In 
England,  it  is  customary  to  run  a  small  conditioning  roll. 
called  a  dukey,  over  the  doffer,  which  keeps  the  doffer  wire 
clean  and  in  good  condition. 

The  above  statements  will  give  some  idea  of  the  average 
time  a  card  will  run  before  cleaning,  but  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  for  the  cleaning  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  customary  in 
some  mills  to  clean  the  cards  periodically  whether  they 
^require  it  or  not,  thereby  making  unnecessary  waste  or  else 
allowing  the  card  to  run  lunger  than  it  should  without  clean- 
ing; a  better  |>l.in  is  to  look  over  the  cards  twice  a  day  and 
have  such  cards  or  such  parts  as  require  it  cleaned,  thus 
making  allowance  for  difTcrenl  kinds  of  stock. 

ft  23.  Method  of  tSirlppliiur. — When  the  card  is  to  be 
stripped  the  belts  are  thrown  off  and  the  stripping  per- 
formed by  means  of  hand  cards.  Two  men  arc  employed 
to  strip  a  card,  one  working  on  each  side  of  the  card,  in 
this  manner  the  work  being  more  advantageously  accom- 
plished.    The  usual  method  of  stripping  is  as  follows: 

ftf  The  belt  is  first  thrown  off  from  the  self-feed,  if  the  first 
■breaker  is  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  feed-rolls  of  the  card  dis- 
connected by  means  of  the  small  lever  that  throws  the  side 
shaft  out  of  gear.  The  card  is  Iheti  allowed  to  run  4  or 
5  minutes  in  order  to  allow  it  to  clean  itself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    The  belts  are  then  removed  and  llie  fancy  taken  from 

B  its  bearings  and  placed  in  a  rack,  where  the  dirt  is  removed 
from  it  by  means  of  a  hand  card  or  a  comb.  Two  pieces  of 
pipe  are  used  in  removing  the  fancy  and  the  workers  and 
strippers.     These  are  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the  shaft  and 
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the  roll  lifted  out  of  the  card  by  two  men  without  any  daogct 
of  droppiiiij  it,  as  is  otherwise  Hable  to  occur  owing  to  the 
grease  on  its  shaft.  Care  must  always  be  taken  when 
removing  any  roll  of  the  card  not  to  damage  the  clolhine, 
which  if  bent  and  bruised  will  not  properly  perform  i 
functions. 

The  last  worker  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  emp 
fancy  box  and  stripped,  after  which  it  is  laid  either  on  the 
floor  or,  preferably,  in  a  rack.  The  same  process  is  then 
carried  out  with  the  strippers  and  the  rest  of  the  workers, 
except  that,  in  some  cases,  after  two  workers  and  two 
strippers  have  been  removed  the  rest  are  stripped  in  their 
positions.  Sometimes  after  the  last  pair  of  workers  and 
strippers — the  pair  nearest  the  fancy,  which  are  the  first 
cleaned — have  been  placed  in  the  rack,  the  others  arc 
brought  back  tu  the  fancy  boxes  and  stripped  and  are  then 
immediately  returned  to  their  positions.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  replace  the  rolls  in  their  original  positions  and  not 
interchaniie  Ihe  workers  and  strippers;  their  numbers  are 
generally  stamped  on  the  shafts  by  the  makers.  ^M 

The  main  cylinder  and  doffer  are  necessarily  stripped  v^^ 
their  bearings,  as  arc  also  the  llcker-in  and  tumbler.  The 
licker-in  fancy,  feed-rolls,  and  feed-roll  stripper  should  be 
carefully  cleaned,  as  well  as  the  doflfer  comb,  each  time 
the  card  is  stripped.  After  the  card  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  rolls  should  be  placed  back  in  position  and  the 
belts  replaced. 

The  card  may  now  be  allowed   to  run  empty  for  4 
5  minutes,  in  order  to  remove  loose  particles  of  refuse  th 
may  be  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  clothing,  after  which 
is  a  good  plan  to  run  over  the  settings  and  change  such  as 
may  be  found  inaccnrale,  being  careful,  however,  that  there 
are  no  particles  of  waste  wool  or  other  substances  under 
the  bearings. 

The  card  may  now  be  put  in  operation  and  the  wool 
allowed  to  enter  by  putting  the  feed-rolls  in  gear  again,  bat 
it  must  be  allowed  to  run  for  4  or  5  minutes  after  this  in 
order  that  it  may  become  filled  with  wool  to  its  utmost 
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pacity  and  the  sliver,  or  side  drawing,  attain  its  original 
■weight  before  the  product  of  the  card  is  passed  on  to  make 
roving.  If  this  -is  not  done  the  rovings  made  just  after 
stripping  will  be  thin  and  light  and  will  not  spin  to  the  right 
number  of  yarn.  The  weight  is  apt  to  be  a  tittle  light  on 
the  card  for  an  hour  or  iwu  after  the  stripping,  but  this  of 
course  is  not  returned  to  the  seU-feed  but  is  spun,  although 
perhaps  the  draft  in  the  mule  may  have  to  be  changed 
slightly  to  make  the  required  number  of  yarn. 

For  stripping  the  ring  doffcrs  of  the  finisher  card  a  special 
hand  card  of  about  No.  34  wire  should  be  used;  it  should  be 
used  only  for  this  purpose.  Two  men  will  keep  from  eight 
to  twelve  sets  of  cards  clean,  varying  of  course  according  to 
the  stock,  whether  low  or  fine,  and  also  according  to  its 

rrevious  preparation.         
GRINDING 

24.  Although  fri'lntlliiff,  or  sharpening,  the  card  clothing 
is  frequently  performed  too  often  and  at  other  times  con- 
tinued too  long,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  at  limes  the 
cards  need  grinding  to  replace  the  points  of  the  (eeth  that 
have  become  worn  or  dull  by  abrasion  or  accident.  Cards 
are  usually  ground  too  often  where  hardened  and  tempered 
wire  is  used;  more  frequent  grinding  is  necessary  on  cards 
covered  with  mild  wire,  which  is  soft. 

Id  some  districts  of  Europe  it  is  customary  to  grind  the 
cards  two  or  three  limes  a  month.  This  is  wrong,  for  if 
the  cards  are  properly  set  and  cared  for,  there  should  be  no 
necessity  oftener  than  once  in  •'!  months,  and  many  times  a 
card  will  run  6  or  H  months  or  even  a  year  without  grinding. 
More  card  clothing  is  spoiled  by  grinding  too  otten  and  by 
overgrinding  than  work  spoiled  by  dull  cards. 

Two  kinds  of  points  are  obtained  by  grinding.  The 
ehlsel  point  is  the  point  put  on  the  tooth  by  a  roller  emery 
grinder  that  has  no  traverse.  This  form  of  grinder  grindfi 
down  the  top  of  the  tooth  to  a  flat,  or  chisel,  edge,  while  the 

traverse  grinder,  which  grinds  the  tooth  on  each  side  as  well 

CO  the  top,  owing  to  the  traverse  of  the  roll,  produces 
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what  is  known  as  a  needle  point.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  term  needle  point  does  not  mean  that  the  wire  is 
pointed  the  same  as  a  needle  or  that  it  is  nearly  so  sharp. 
The  term  is  simply  one  of  distinction  between  the  flat, 
or  chisel,  point  and  the  more  rounded  point  due  to  grinding 
the  wire  on  two  sides  and  on  the  top. 

While  it  is  important  that  the  clothing  shall  be  sharp,  it  is 
also  important  that  the  teeth  shall  be  smooth,  since  any 
roughness  of  the  tooth  is  liable  to  cause  it  to  catch  and  break 
the  fibers. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  clothing  is  the 
formation  of  a  hook,  or  burr,  point.  This  sometimes 
happens  when  the  grinding  is  continued  too  long  or  when 
the  grinding  roll  is  pressed  too  heavily  on  the  clothing, 
thus  turning  over  the  point  of  the  tooth  and  making  a 
burr  on  the  under  side.  When  clothing  is  injured  in  this 
manner,  the  wool  is  with  difficulty  transferred  from  one  roll 
of  the  card  to  another  and  the  fancy  also  lifts  the  stock 
from  the  main  cylinder  with  difficulty.  When  grinding,  it 
is  always  better  to  grind  lightly  and  rapidly  than  to  grind 
slowly  and  with  heavier  pressure.  Heavy  grinding  is  liable 
to  heat  the  wire  and  draw  its  temper. 


IMPORTANT    P01NT8     IN     tiKINDINO 

25.  The  different  rolls  of  the  card  need  varying  degrees 
of  attention  in  regard  to  grinding;  some  parts  of  the  card 
need  to  be  sharper  and  in  better  condition  than  others,  which 
may  require  only  smoothness  to  perform  their  functions, 
The  main  cylinder  of  the  card  after  being  once  ground 
sharp  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  some  time,  especially 
if  the  fancy  works  jiroperly,  since  if  set  into  the  teeth  of  the 
main  cylinder  to  a  reasonable  depth,  it  will  keep  the  points 
of  the  same  smoothness  and  in  good  working  order  by 
reason  of  the  abrasion  of  the  teeth  against  each  other.  The 
main  cylinder  needs  to  be  smooth  and  true  rather  than 
extremely  sliarp,  as  this  latter  condition  in  a  measure 
defeats  the  action  of  the  workers  and  of  the  doffer  by  having 
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sncy  to  hold  the  stock  instead  of  allowins  it  to  be  trans- 
to  those  rolls. 

fancy  is  required  to  be  perfectly  true  and  should  be 
h  above  all,  for  if  the  teeth  are  rough,  it  has  a  tendency 
)W  the  stock  from  the  main  cylinder,  thus  making:  an 
5ed  percentage  of  waste  in  the  form  of  flyings.  Great 
lould  be  taken  in  grinding  the  fancy,  and  the  grinding 
ould  only  be  allowed  to  touch  it  lightly,  as  the  long, 
E  teeth  are  liable  to  injury.  After  the  fancy  is  ground 
Lild  be  placed  in  the  card  and  set  well  Into  the  main 
Bf,  about  i  inch.  After  being  allowed  to  run  into  the 
iT  in  this  manner  for  about  i  hour  it  should  be  set  off 
lormal  position  and  allowed  to  run  a  little  longer.  A 
:ard  may  be  freely  sprinkled  with  oil  and  held  on  the 
while  it  is  running  on  the  main  cylinder.     Ky  this 

both  the  fancy  and  the  main  cylinder  arc  made 
\x  and  put  in  the  best  working  order.  Some'  fancy 
ig,  being  made  with  a  straight  tooth  with  no  bend  at 
lee,  requires  especial  care  in  grinding  in  order  that 
;th  will  not  be  bent  or  injured. 

kers  must  be  kept  sharp  and  true  in  order  to  card  and 
he  wool,  and  also  in  order  to  take  the  stock  from  the 
:ylinder.  The  worker  should  always  have  a  sharper 
than  the  cylinder  for  this  reason.  In  England,  it  is 
lary  to  set  the  strippers  into  the  workers  until  a  slight 
og  sound,  caused  by  the  contact  of  the  teeth,  is  heard. 
>iect  of  this  is  to  keep  the  worker  wire  in  good  condition, 
bbing  action  of  the  stripper  being  to  sharpen  and 
1  the  worker.  When  grinding  workers,  care  should  be 
to  avoid  forming  a  burr  on  the  wire,  the  tendency 
to  overgrind  the  roll  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  as 
a  point  as  possible. 

strippers  are  simply  conveyers  of  the  wool  from  the 
*S  to  the  main  cylinder  and  should  be  kept  smooth 
than  sharp.  Strippers  are  usually  2i  or  3  inches  in 
;er  and  owing  to  this  small  diameter,  the  teeth  are 

apart  more  by  being  projected  from  a  surface  bent 
I  so  small  a  circle.    This  makes  it  necessary  to  exercise 
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some  care  in  grmding  or  Ibe 
teeth  will  be  bent  out  of  shape. 

The  doflFer  is  one  of  the  roost 
important  parts  of  the  card  aod 
should  always  be  kept  sharp  sod 
in  £ood  condition.  It  should 
always  be  smoolh  as  well  as 
sharp  and  the  nearer  it  is  set  to 
the  cylinder,  the  better  it  will 
work,  provided  that  there  is  no 
contact  between  the  two.  The 
doffcr  should  be  sharper  than  the 
main  cylinder  in  order  readily  tfl 
take  the  wool  from  the  latter. 

Before  grinding,  the  car 
should  be  tliorougbly  cleaned 
and  all  places  where  the  clothing 
is  damaged  should  be  remedied. 
The  bent  teeth  arc  raised  into 
position  by  means  of  a  small 
steel  blade  provided  for  tlic  pur* 
pose,  or  with  a  jack-knife. 


TRATER8K    URtNOER 

26.  The  main  cylinder  and 
dofTer  should  be  ground  at  the 
same  time  and  without  being 
removed  from  the  card,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  traverse  KrlnUer;  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  8  is  known  as  the 
Roy  traverse  grinder. 

Fig.  9.  which  is  a  section  of 
this  grinder,  shows  that  it  con* 
sists  primarily  of  a  steel  shell  /, 
on  which  a  sliding,  or  traversing, 
grinding  wheel  k  is  mounred- 
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Attached  to  this  wheel  is  a  slotted  T  piece  a  that  extends 
through  a  slot  cut  the  entire  length  of  the  shell  and,  by  means 
of  a  dog  d  attached  to  the  chain  *.  imparts  the  traversing 
motion  to  the  wheel.  The  dog  6  is  really  a  stud  link,  since  it 
forms  one  part,  or  link,  of  the  chain.  The  chain  is  driven  by 
means  of  the  pulley  p,  known  as  the  (ravrrshij^  pulley,  which  is 
attached  to  a  journal  /  that  passes  through  a  sleeve  formed  in 
one  piece  with  the  head  of  the  shell.  Attached  to  this  journal 
is  a  bevel  gear  e  that  drives  a  gear  d  driving  another  gear, 
to  which  is  attached  the  driving  sprocket  r,  around  which 
the  chain  passes.  At  the  other  end  of  the  shell  is  a  flange 
binder  pulley  r  around  which  the  chain  passes  and  which  may 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw  «.  in  order  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  the  chain  when  it  stretches.     A  rotary 
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motion  is  imparted  to  the  grinding  wheel  by  means  of  the 
pulley  0,  which  is  attached  to  a  shaft  forged  in  a  solid  piece 
with  the  other  head  of  the  shell.  This  pulley  imparts  motion 
lo  the  shell;  and  as  the  T  piece  projects  through  the  slot  in 
the  shell,  the  motion  is  also  imparted  to  the  grinding  wheel. 
A  steel  plate  /  guides  the  chain. 

The  grinding  wheel  is  an  iron  pulley  covered  with  twine 
and  afterwards  having  coarse  emery  glued  on  it.  Special 
emery  fillet  is  sometimes  used  for  covering  grinding  wheels 
and  rolls.  Covering  emery  rolls  should  not  be  attempted  iu 
the  mill  unless  emery  fillet  is  employed,  as  the  work  must 
be  perfect  and  the  roll  true;  otherwise,  the  grinding  will  be 
imperfect.  The  emery  should  always  be  coarse,  in  order  to 
allow  the  particles  to  project  into  the  clothing  and  to  grind  the 
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sides  of  the  teeth  as  well  as  the  top.  Grindins  wheels  are 
made  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  the  larger  the  wheel 
within  reasonaWe  limits,  the  belter  work  it  will  do.  In  order 
that  the  grinding  wheel  may  slide  easily  on  the  shell,  a 
chamber  m  is  cut  around  the  inside  of  its  hub  and  a  felt 
washer  inserted:  this  being  saturated  with  oil  lubricates 
shell  as  the  grinding  wheel  slides  back  and  forth.  The  shel 
for  traverse  grinders  are  made  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  5-inch  shell  is  to  be  preferred,  since  the  greater  the 
diameter,  the  less  is  the  tendency  of  the  shel)  to  spring  and 
conscciuently  to  make  the  grinding  uneven. 

27.  SpetMl. — The  traversing  pulley  fi.  Figs.  8  and  9. 
should  always  be  driven  more  .slowly  than  Ihe  driving  pulley 
as,  both  being  driven  in  the  same  direction,  there  would  be 
no  traverse  of  the  grinding  wheel  if  the  speeds  of  both  pulleys 
were  equal.  The  revolutions  of  the  bevel  Rear  f  that  drives 
the  traverse  chain  is  equal  to  the  revolutions  of  the  driving 
pulley  0  minus  the  revolutions  of  the  traversing  pulley/. 
In  order  to  make  the  grinding  wheel  traverse  faster,  th^^ 
speed  of  the  traversing  pulley  is  reduced.  ^H 

The  speed  at  which  grinders  are  driven  varies  considerably 
with  different  carders,  but  the  following  table  gives  the  aver- 
age speed  of  the  grinding  wheel  and  the  nnmber  of  times 
that  it  traverses  across  the  card  per  minute.  The  table 
made  for  different  widths  of  cards. 


TABLJi:  V 


Width  of  Card  or 

Traverse  of  Grinder 

Wheel 

Inches 


36 
40 
48 
60 
73 


KevolutiODs  per 

MiQUte  oE 
Grinder  Wheel 


375 
365 
340 
300 


Number  of  Times 

Across  the  Card 

per  Minute 


15 


12 


10 
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28,  AdjiiHtlnK  Uerlce. — After  a  traverse  erinder  has 
been  used  for  some  time,  the  grinding;  wheel  and  shell  become 
so  worn  that  the  grinding  wheel  is  loose  and  perfect  grinding 
is  diflTicuU  to  attain.  In  order  lo  remedy  this  defect  and  to 
afford  a  method  of  easily  adjusting  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the 
hub  of  the  grindhig  wheel  to  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  the 
hole  in  the  grinding  wheel  in  the  latciit  machines  is  bored 
tapered  instead  of  straight.  A  tapered,  split  bushing  with  a 
chamber  for  the  felt  oiler  is  ,_ 
inserted  into  the  tapered  hole 
in  the  grinding  wheel;  a  collar 
is  then  screwed  un  each  side 
of  the  hub  of  the  wheel  up  to 
the  bushing.  By  loosening 
collar  al  the  small  end  of 
the    bushing  and    tightening 

[the  one  at  the  large  end,  the 
bushing  is  pressed  into  the 
huh  of  the  wheel  and,  being 

[split  and  tapered,  is  contracted  around  the  shell  until  a 
proper  fit  is  obtained. 

This  devi<:c  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  9,  being  placed  only  on 

■the  latest  models,  but  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  10;  A,  is  the  hub  of 
Uie  grinding  wheel,  which  is  bored  tapered,  while  A,  is  the 
tapered  bushing  that  fits  into  /;,  and  is  held  in  position  and 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  threaded  collars  «,  m,.  To  tighten 
the  grinding  wheel,  thus  giving  less  play  on  the  shell,  loosen 
collar  u  and  tighten  u,;  loosening  «,  and  tightening  »  has 

'  the  opposite  eflfect. 

29.  OiKTatlon. — The  method  of  grinding  the  main 
cylinder  and  doSer  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  the 
traverse  grinder  just  described  is  as  follows:  Referring 
to  Fig.  8,  it  win  be  seen  that  the  journals  of  the  shell  are 
carried  in  adjustable  bearings,  which  may  be  moved  in  two 
directions  by  means  of  screws  provided  with  hand  wheels, 
allowing  the  grinding  roil  to  be  set  both  to  the  main  cylinder 
and  also  to  the  doffer.     The  doflfer.  however,  is  usually  set 
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to  the  s:rindin£:  wheel  instead  of  the  wheel  being  set  to  the 
doffer.  The  bearings  of  the  traverse  grinder  are  bolted  to 
the  fancy  brackets  when  grinding  the  main  cylinder  and 
doflEer.  the  fancy  and  last  worker  being  removed  and  placed 
in  a  rack  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  trrindine  wheel. 
Usually,  however,  the  workers  n.nd  smaller  rolls  of  the  card  are 
being  ground  on  the  grinding  frame  (which  will  be  dealt  with 
later)  while  the  main  cylinder  and  doffer  arc  being  ground. 

When  grinding  the  main  cylinder  its  direction  of  rotation 
is  reversed,  in  order  to  grind  against  the  backs  of  the  teeth. 
When  the  card  is  driven  with  an  open  belt,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  main  cylinder  may  be  reversed  by  crossing 
the  belt,  but  if  the  card  is  driven  by  a  cross-belt,  the  belt  will 
have  to  be  taken  tip  by  means  of  holes  punched  in  it,  and  run 
open.  Often  an  extra  belt  is  prnvided  for  driving  the  cards 
while  grinding  cylinders.  The  doffer  should  run  in  its  usual 
direction,  but  its  speed  sliould  be  increased  by  putting  a  pul- 
ley on  its  shaft  and  driving  it  from  the  main-cylinder  shaft. 

The  grinder  may  be  driven  from  pulleys  fastened  to  the 
third  stripper  shaft  of  the  card.  A  pnlley  may  be  placed  on 
each  end  of  the  stripper  shaft,  one  for  driving  the  shell  and 
another  smaller  one  for  the  traversing  motion  of  the  grinder. 
The  stripper  may  be  driven  from  a  belt  directly  from  the 
flange  on  the  main  cylinder.  Kefore  placing  the  grinder  on 
the  fancy  brackets,  the  doffer  should  be  moved  from  the 
main  cylinder  about  2  inches.  The  grinder  may  then  be  set 
to  the  main  cylinder  until  a  whizzing  sound,  cansed  by  the 
contact  of  the  emery  with  the  clothing,  is  heard.  R.ich  side 
should  be  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  wire  will  not  be 
overground  on  one  side.  After  the  grinder  has  been  adjusted 
to  the  main  cylinder  the  doffer  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
grinder,  using  the  same  precautions  as  before,  in  order  lo 
grind  the  doffer  even. 

The  doffer  should  always  have  ihe  preference  over  the 
cylinder  and  should  always  be  sharper;  however,  the  grintlcr 
should  not  press  loo  hard  on  the  wire  or  a  hook  will  be 
formed  on  the  under  side.  It  is  better  to  set  the  grinder 
light  at  first  and  after  the  grinding  has  been  going  on  for  an 
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hour  set  it  down  a  little  heavier.  The  grindincof  the  cylin- 
der and  doffer  usually  takes  from  4  to  S  hours.  The  wire  is 
tested  at  intervals  to  see  if  it  is  sharp  enough,  by  lueans  of  the 
thumb,  which  is  pressed  against  the  puint.  It  is  also  a  cood 
plan  to  examine  the  wire  with  a  magnifyine  or  pick  glass  to 
determine  whether  the  point  of  i^e  tooth  is  ground  to  the 
proper  shape  and  also  to  be  sure  that  the  point  is  nut  tamed 
over  and  the  wire  hooked. 

It  is  always  best  when  grinding  to  stop  a  little  short  of 
the  sharpest  point  possible  rather  than  to  put  a  burr  point  on 
the  wire.  Smoothness  should  be  sought  more  than  sharp- 
ness. In  case  the  wire  becomes  hooked,  the  defect  may  be 
remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  facing  the  wire  or  by  using 
a  burnishing  brush,  which  is  a  roll  covered  with  straight 
clothing  set  loosely  in  the  foundation.  This  roll  is  set  to  run 
into  the  clothing  and  removes  the  burr.  Facing  is  a  danger- 
ous operation  and  often  results  in  the  ruin  of  the  clothing. 
The  operation  consists  of  running  tlie  grinding  roll  against 
the  points  of  the  clothing  and  should  be  done  very  lightly, 
only  allowing  the  grinder  barely  to  touch;  otherwise,  the 
clothing  will  be  damaged.  It  is  best  never  to  run  a  grinding 
roll  in  this  manner. 

The  traverse  of  the  grinding  wheel  should  preferably  be 
long  enough  to  carry  it  clear  of  the  clothing  on  each  side. 
This  prevents  all  possibility  of  the  clothing  being  ground  at 
the  ends  of  the  cylinders  more  than  in  the  center,  which 
sometimes  happens  when  the  motion  of  the  grinding  wheel 
is  reversed  before  it  has  cleared  the  clothing,  as  it  then 
remains  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  clothing  for  a 
longer  time  than  with  the  otlicr  parts. 

30.  Some  grinders  instead  of  being  driven  by  means  of 
a  chain  have  a  traversing  motion  imparted  to  them  by  means 
of  a  reciprocating  screw;  that  is,  a  screw  provided  with 
right-hand  and  left-hand  threads  that  are  joined  at  each  end. 
In  the  groove,  fits  a  fork,  or  traveler,  having  a  stem  through 
the  slot  in  the  outer  shell  in  which  the  screw  turns.  By 
means  of  the  stem  the  grinding  wheel  is  not  unly  rotated  by 
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the  shell,  but  a  traversing  motion  is  imparted  to  it  by 
screw.     The  fork  changes  from  one  thread  to  the  other  and 
reverses  the  motion  of  the  grinding  wheel  at  each  side. 
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81.  The  workers,  strippers,  fancies,  and  tumblers  are 
not  ground  in  their  positions,  as  arc  the  main  cylinder  and^J 
doffer  of  the  card,  but  are  removed  and  taken  to  a  machine^ 
called  a  g^rluiUuv  finitne.  This  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  il, 
consists  of  an  iron  frame  on  which  is  mounted,  on  suitable 
bearings,  a  traverse  grinding  wheel  A  identical  with  the  one 
employed  in  grinding  the  cylinder  and  doffer.  The  grinding 
frame  is  arranged  to  grind  two  rolls  at  one  time,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  traversing  grinding  wheel,  the  rolls  being  placed 
in  V-shapcd  notches  in  the  slides  r  that  rest  on  the  lop  o£  the 
frame.  These  slides  are  adju.slable,  by  means  of  screws,  to 
the  grinding  wheel,  thus  allowing  the  rolls  being  ground  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  same.  The  screws  are  provided  with 
hand  wheels  cf  fur  easily  adjusting  the  rolls  and  also  with 
check-nuts  for  locking  them  when  once  the  rolls  have  been  set. 
Pulleys,  setscrewed  to  the  shafts  of  the  rolls  to  be  ground, 
are  driven  by  means  of  a  belt  from  the  bottom  shaft  of  the 
grinding  frame.  The  grinding  wheel  is  also  driven  from 
the  bottom  shaft  of  the  frame  by  two  belts,  one  of  whX 
drives  llie  traversing  motion  of  the  grinding  wheel  while  Ih 
other  imparts  a  rotating  motion  to  it.  When  putting  on  ih 
belts  before  grinding,  care  should  be  taken  before  the  rolls  are 
set  up  to  the  wheel  to  see  that  the  directions  of  rot.itian  are 
such  that  the  grinding  wheel  will  grind  the  backs  of  the  tee 
on  each  roll. 

Referring  to  Fig.  11.  it  will  he  seen  that  an  adjustab 
stand  /  also  carries  slides  with  V-shaped  notches:  this  is  i 
the  purpose  of  grinding  shorter  rolls  that  do  not  have  shafts 
long  enough  to  rest  in  the  bearings  on  each  side  of  the 
machine.  Inside  of  the  frame  of  the  grinder  there  is  a 
small  emery-covered  roll  ^  for  grinding  hand  cards;  this  is 
driven  from  the  main  or  bottom  shaft. 
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The  jrrinding  of  the  smaller  rolls  of  the  card  takes  3 
to  4  hours.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when  grinding 
strippers  not  to  injure  the  wire  because,  owing  to  the  small 
diameter  of  the  stripper,  the  wire  stands  more  open  on  it 
than  on  the  larger  rolls.  The  workers  should  have  the  mosl 
grinding  of  the  smaller  rolls  of  the  card,  as  they  need  a 
sharp  point  for  talcing  the  wool  from  the  main  cylinder  as 
well  as  for  the  actual  carding. 

The  fancy  should  not  require  much  grinding,  as  its  friction 
with  the  main  cylinder  should  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
Many  carders  do  not  grind  the  fancy  at  all.  claiming  that  as 
the  fancy  does  not  engage  with  the  wool  perfect  smoothness  ia^_ 
better  than  shariiness.  The  point  produced  on  any  roll  bj^| 
wear  is  ahvays  smoother  than  that  obtained  by  grinding. 
If  the  fancy  is  ground  it  should  be  ground  very  lightly  and 
only  for  a  short  time,  so  as  not  to  jam  or  disarrange  the  long 
teeth  of  the  roll.  After  grinding,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow 
the  fancy  to  run  into  the  cylinder  of  the  card  for  about 
i  hour,  being  set  up  hard  at  first  and  afterwards  being 
moved  off  to  its  normal  position.  This  will  take  off  any 
roughness  left  by  the  emery.  When  grinding  the  tumbler 
perfect  smoothness  is  desired  rather  than  extreme  sharpness. 


32.     (Jrlndlnff  Metallic  KuIIh. — Occasionally  the  burr 
cylinder  of  the  first  breaker  card  or  the  metallic  feed-rolls 
need  grinding  and  sometimes  the  burr  cylinders  of  the  burr 
picker  are  brought  to  the  card  room  for  grinding.     The^_ 
grinding  of  these  rolls  is  a  difficult  task  and  should  never  b^H 
attempted  until  the  roll  is  considerably  worn,  as  at  best  they^^ 
can  only  he  improved  and  not  rendered  as  good  as  new. 
Metallic  burr  rolls  may  be  ground  on  the  traverse  grinding 
frame,  hut  the  solid  emery  or  earbomniium  wheel  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  iron  grinding  wheel  covered  with  emery, 
The  grinding  frames  are  supplied  with  solid  wheels  if 
desired.     When  grinding  metallic  rolls  the  grinding  whce 
should  always  revolve  against  the  point  of  the  teeth.     This 
is  the  opposite  way  from  which  the  rolls  covered  with  card 
clothing  revolve,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
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metallic  wire  from  becoming  hooked.     The  burr  cylinder 

■  should  be  made  to  revolve  very  slowly,  say  not  more  than 
10  turns  per  minute,  and  the  grinder  pressed  very  lightly 
against  it.    The  grinding  being  very  light,  it  takes  more  time, 

Viind  2  days  are  sometimes  spent  in  grindinc  a  single  roll. 
Sometimes  a  file  is  fixed  in  the  turning  post  of  the  grinder 
and  allowed  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  the  roll.  The  roll  is 
then  revolved  toward  the  file  at  the  rate  of  from  250  to  -iOO 
revolutions  per  minute.  If  burr  cylinders  are  worn  very 
badly,  they  are  placed  in  a  lathe  and  turned  down. 

■  \\'hen  grinding  any  metallic  roll  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  heal  it.  which  is  very  apt  to  be  done  and  may  aflect 
the  trueness  of  the  cylinder.     Small  rolls,  like  feed-rolls,  are 

■  very  difficult  to  sharpen  and  more  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  filing  them  by  hand. 

After  the  burr  cylinder  is  Eround  sufRciently  to  feel  sharp 

■to  the  hand,  although  it  cannot  be  made  to  feet  as  sharp  as 

card  clothing,  means  must  be  taken  for  smoothing  it  up. 

The  grinding  always  leaves  a  metallic  roll  rough  and  the 

■  teeth  more  or  less  burred,  or  booked.  One  way  to  smooth 
a  metallic  roll  after  grinding  is  to  reverse  its  direction  of 
rotation  and  hold  the  end  of  a  soft  pine  hoard  against  it 

■until  notches  are  worn  by  the  teeth.  The  end  of  the  board 
may  be  moistened  with  oil  and  sprinkled  with  powdered 
emery,  which  will  smooth  the  teeth  and  remove  any  rough 

i edges,  leaving  the  roll  smooth  and  in  good  condition. 
ROLI.KR  GRINUINO  FRAME 
33.  The  grinding  frame  shown  in  Tig.  11  contains  a 
narrow  traversing  grinding  wheel,  but  Fig.  12  shows  a 
grinding  frame  known  as  the  roller  Kriixicr,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  carders.  This  grinder  is  identical  with  the 
traverse-wheet  grinding  frame  with  the  exception  of  the 
wheel,  or  roll,  A  for  grinding,  which  extends  entirely  across 
the  frame,  grinding  the  entire  surface  of  the  worker  or  other 
roll  at  once.  Rolls  can  be  ground  in  less  time  with  a  roller 
grinder,   but  are  more  liable  to  be  ground  in  stripes  or 
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unevenly.     To  prevent  this  ihe  roller  grinder  has  a  slight 
traverse  o£  about  2  inches.     This  is  accomplished  by  giving 

■  the  roller  a  reciprocating  nioiton  by  means  of  the  device 
shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  grinding-roll  shaft.  This 
consists  of  a  worm  on  the  shaft,  wliich  meshes  with  a  worm- 

■  gear,  both  being  contained  in  the  casing  A^,  Fig.  12.  On  the 
side  of  the  worm-gear  is  a  crankpin  that  is  connected  to  ihe 
stationary  bearing  of  the  yriiKHiig-roll  shaft  by  means  of 

^1  rod  A,.  When  the  grinding-rolt  shaft  revolves,  the  worm- 
cear  is  turned  and  the  crankpin,  working  against  the  arm 
attached  to  the  stationary  bearing,  moves  the  whole  casing, 
and  also  the  grinding  roll,  by  means  of  collars  on  the  shaft. 

I  A  roller  grinder  is  also  made  for  grinding  cylinders  and  doffcrs. 
TRIIIN<4  W<K>DEN  CYMNDKUS 
34.     Often  when  wooden  rolls  are  used  in  a  card  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  true  when  the  card  is  being  set  or 
when  the  roll  is  being  ground.     In  this  case  the  rolls  should 
not  be  evened  up  by  grinding,  as  this  will  make  some  of  the 
^P  teeth  shorter  than  others  and  make  good  carding  difficult. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  take  off  the  clothing  and  turn  down 
the  roll.     This  is  done  on  a  gritnling  frame,  except  in  the 
^kcase  of  the  main  cylinder,  which  is  trued  by  fastening  the 
turning  lathe    to  the  frame   of  the  card,  the  doffer   being 
removed.     After  the  clothing  has  been  taken  off  from  the 
^b  roll  that  is  to  be  trued,  the  roll  is  placed  in  the  grinding 
frame.     In  the  case  of  large  rolls,  as  for  instance  a  doffer.  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  grinding  wheel  in  order 
to  make  room. 

■  It  will  be  noticed,  Figs.  11  and  12.  that  the  turning  lathe 
is  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  grinding  frame  and  consists  of 
a  rest  /  on  which  there  is  a  movable  slide  j  carrying  a  tool 
post  k,  in  which  the  turning  knife  is  fastened.  The  slide  is 
txintrolled  by  a  screw  /running  the  width  of  the  frame,  which 
Bis  either  turned  by  hand  by  means  of  a  handle  or  preferably 
cJriven  by  means  of  a  belt  and  two  three-step  pulleys,  one 
on  the  screw  shaft  and  the  other  on  the  bottom  shaft  of  the 
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[^rindinc  frame,  as  seen  at  the  rigbt  of  the  frame.  A  small 
handle  /,.  under  the  slide,  allows  it  to  be  diseng:aeed  from 
Uie  screw  after  the  latter  has  been  moved  entirely  across  the 
width  of  the  roll  tliat  is  being  Irued.  The  slide  is  then 
moved  back  by  hand  and  the  handle  underneath  turned  in, 
which  allows  the  screw  to  act  and  the  slide  to  make  another 
traverse. 

The  whole  turning  lathe  may  be  adjusted  to  the  roll  that 
is  beins:  trued  by  means  of  band  wheels  m  on  each  side  of 
the  machine,  which  operate  screws  provided  with  check-nuts 
for  fastening  the  lathe  in  any  desired  position.  Small  adjust- 
menta  of  ttie  turnini;  knife  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  crank 
that  operates  the  tool  post.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  rest  perfectly  parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  roll  to  be 
trued.  The  turning  knife  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  turn- 
ing post  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  set  and  securely 
fastened  at  any  angle.  When  turning,  or  truing,  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  turning  knife  with  the  cylinder  should  be  on  a 
level  with  or  slightly  above  the  axis  of  the  latter. 

When  truing  the  main  cylinder  of  the  card  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  place  blocks  under  the  turning  lathe  in  order  lo 
raise  it  high  enough.  The  doflfer  being  removed,  the  turning 
lathe  is  placed  in  its  position  resting  on  the  end  of  iJie  card 
frame.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  place  blocks  under  the  lathe, 
the  turning  knife  should  be  set  so  as  lo  come  in  contact  with 
the  cylinder  at  the  proper  angle. 

It  is  better  to  lake  off  several  small,  or  thin,  shavings 
from  the  cylinder  rather  than  to  attempt  too  thick  a  shaving. 
Before  putting  the  knife  to  the  cylinder,  the  latter  should  be 
scraped  by  holding  on  it  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  board  or  an 
old  piece  of  sheet-iron  or  steel  with  a  straight  edge;  this 
removes  any  grease  or  dirt  that  may  be  on  it  which  would 
dull  the  knife. 

In  order  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  the  turning  knife  niu5l 
be  sharp  and  the  cylinder  should  revolve  against  its  edge. 
When  removing  sheets  from  a  cylinder  before  truing  it,  catt 
should  be  taken,  if  the  heads  of  the  tacks  are  broken  off.  not  to 
leave  the  rest  embedded  in  the  wood,  where  they  wiU  com* 
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in  contact  with  and  ruin  the  turniog:  knife.  It  is  better  to 
drive  the  slide  that  carries  the  knife  with  a  belt  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  turn  it  by  band,  as  more  uniform  results  will 
Then  be  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  slide  by 
hand,  it  is  best  to  disengage  it  from  the  screw  entirely  and 
move  it  across  the  face  of  the  cylinder  with  a  firm,  uniform 
pressure.  The  turning  lathe  should  always  be  in  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder.  If  the  latter  is  level,  as  it 
should  be,  the  turning  lathe  may  be  leveled  also;  but  other- 
wise it  is  a  good  plan  to  sight  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  over 
the  lathe  rest. 

After  the  cylinder  has  been  tnied  and  its  surface  made  to 
run  perfectly,  a  sheet  of  sandpaper  tacked  on  a  block  of  wood 
may  be  lightly  passed  over  the  surface  finally  lo  smooth  it 
before  replacing  the  clothing.  If  there  are  small  knot  holes 
in  the  cylinder  they  must  be  filled  with  putty,  slightly 
warmed  beeswax,  or  a  wooden  plug,  before  the  clothing  is 
put  on;  otherwise,  the  tcclh  over  them  will  be  pushed 
through  the  foundation  of  the  clothing  and  be  lower  than 
the  rest. 

In  turning  the  smaller  rolls  of  the  card,  the  same  rules 
apply  as  with  the  main  cylinder,  except  that  they  are  trued 
in  the  grinding  frame.  Iron  cylinders  and  doffers  never 
have  to  be  trued  if  properly  used,  but  if  sprung  through  any 
accident,  they  should  be  turned  down  in  the  machine  shop. 

^^V       COTERINU  WITH  SnCBT  CLOTHING 

W  35.  Whenever  old  clothing  is  replaced  with  new,  or  after 
cylinders  have  been  trued,  there  arises  the  necessity  of 
recovering  the  cards,  this  may  be  done  with  one  of  three 
coverings— sheets,  fillet,  or  rings.  The  sheet  clotlilufc,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  consists  of  sheets  5  inches  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  card.  They  are  used  on  the 
main  cylinders  of  the  first  and  second  breakers,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  their  blistering,  or  raising,  in  the  center,  they 
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should  be  applied  with  considerable  tension  and  be  securely 
fastened  in  place  with  Ions'  tacks,  12-ounce  lacks  being  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  Tacks  made  without  any  web  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head,  which  would  be  liable  to  cut  the 
foundation,  are  provided  for  attaching  card  clothing  lo 
the  cards. 

The  cylinder  should  first  be  marked  off  with  a  pencil  so 
that  each  sheet  will  be  placed  in  the  proper  position  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder.  This  marking  is 
usually  done  after  the  cylinder  is  turned  down  and  with  Ihe 
turning  lathe  in  position.  With  the  cylinder  turning,  a  mark 
is  first  made  with  a  pencil  }  inch  from  each  edge.  Then  the 
circumference  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  on  one  of  these  lines, 
with  a  pair  of  dividers,  into  as  many  parts  as  there  arc  shcclii. 
If  the  main  cylinder  is  48  inches  in  diameter  it  is  customary 
lo  apply  twenty-four  sheets,  a  certain  amount  of  space  being 

necessary  between  the 
sheets  for  lucking;  this 
means  that  twenty-four 
equal  divisions  will  be 
made  around  the  cylin- 
der. Then  using  the 
turning  rest,  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  main 
cylinder,  as  a  rest,  a  line  is  marked  across  the  card  at 
each  of  the  points  spaced  off  with  the  dividers.  The  turn* 
ing  lathe  is  then  removed  from  the  card  and  the  sheets  of 
clothing  applied.  The  tacks  should  first  be  stuck  into  each 
sheet  about  I  inch  apart  and  i  inch  from  the  wire.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  sheet  is  then  placed  on  one  of  the  lines 
drawn  across  the  main  cylinder  and  the  tacks  driven  in. 
A  clamp,  Fig.  Vi,  is  then  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sheet  and  a  strap  passed  through  the  link  of  the  clamp  and 
attached  to  a  ratchet,  by  which  the  sheet  of  clothing  can  be 
stretched.  The  ends  of  the  sheets  should  always  be  stretched 
first  and  firmly  tacked,  after  which  the  middle  portion  of  the 
sheet  may  be  stretched  and  tacked. 

While  the  tension  is  being  applied  to  the  sheet,  the  maii» 
cylinder  must   be   prevented  from  turning.    This   may  b^ 
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accomplished  by  means  of  a  bar  of  iron  propped  against 
the  bolts  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  and  resting  on  the 
floor.  After  the  first  sheet  is  tacked  on,  the  lower  edge 
should  be  trimmed  to  the  pencil  line  and  the  operation 
repeated, 

\Vhen  stretching  the  last  sheet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
a  block  of  wood  in  the  space  between  the  sheets  on  the  first 
and  second  sheets  tacked  on 
for  the  clamp  to  rest  on  so  that 
it  will  not  injure  the  clothing. 
After  all  the  sheets  are  on.  the 
ends  of  each  sheet  sliould  be 
drawn  out  and  a  single  tack  put 
in  each.  If  the  card  clothing  is 
sufficiently  stretched  and  well 
tacked  it  will  not  blister.  Iron 
cylinders  have  parallel  rows 
of  holes  drilled  in  their  sur- 
faces and  tapered,  hardwood 
plugs  driven  into  the  holes.  The  tacks  are  driven  into  these 
plugs  when  the  clolliiiig  is  applied. 

The  hammer  used  for  driving  Ihc  tacks  when  sheet 
clothing  is  being  applied  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14;  the  head  is  8  or  10  inches  long  and  the  face  of  the 
hammer  I  in.  X  1  in.  This  shape  is  adapted  for  driving  the 
tacks  without  jamming  the  card  clothing. 

H  COVERIXtJ     IVITII     KIM.ET 

~  36.  Fillet  Wlmlln^  Kruim'.— The  rolls  of  the  card  that 
are  not  covered  with  sheet  clothing,  metallic  wire,  or  rings 
are  covered  with  fillet,  which  is  applied  by  various  means,  the 
object  being  to  wind  the  fillet  with  sufficient  tension  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  slack. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  mBchine  for  doint:  this.  The  desired 
length  of  fillet  for  any  given  roll  is  found  (as  will  be 
explained  later)  and  one  end  tacked  to  the  large  drum  /, 
around  which  it  is  wound;  the  other  end  of  the  fillet  is  then 


a  fiance  on  the  drum  /  is  attached.     By  moving  the  weight, 
any  amount  of   friction  may  be  placed  on  the  drum  and. 
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consequently,  any  amount  of  tension  on  the  fiUct  that  is 
desired  may  be  obtained.  When  the  end  of  the  roll  is 
reached,  the  fillet  should  be  carefully  secured  and  then 
trimmed  off  flush  with  the  end  of  the  roll.  The  taper  at 
each  end  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  fillet  is  wound 
on  spirally  and  the  taper  must  therefore  coincide  with  the 
pitch  of  the  s^iiral. 


L  (■   f. 
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37.  Fig.  16  shows  a  fillet  winding  frame  similar  to  the 
one  described  except  that  it  is  equipped  with  a  patent  drum 
for  regulating  the  tension  of  the  fillet  as  it  is  placed  on  the 
cylinder.  An  enlarged  view  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  carriage  a  that  slide.s  on  a 
V)ed  b.  Sufficient  motion  is  imparted  to  the  carriage  by 
means  of  a  screw  e  to  guide  the  spirals  of  fillet  close  up  to 
each  other.  The  fillet  when  being  wound  is  usually  placed 
in  a  basket,  frcim  which  the  end  is  taken  and  passed  through 
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the  trough  d  to  what  is  known  as  the  £OHe  drum  e,  around 
which  it  is  wrapped  three  times.     The  fillet  emerges  o\'n 
the  roller  /  and  is  guided  on  the  roll  to  be  wound  by  tb^^ 
rod  g.  ^1 

The  tension  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Tl^ 
drum  (*.  which  revolves  as  the  fiUet  passes  over  it.  is  made  in 
three  sections — the  first  fij  inches,  the  second  7  inches,  aod 
the  third  "a  inches  in  diameter.  The  part  with  the  largest 
diameter  is  covered  with  leather  so  that  this  portion  of  the 
drum  and  the  fillet  revolve  together;  and  as  it  requires  i 
greater  length  of  fillet  to  cover  this  surface  than  it  does  to 
cover  either  uf  the  smaller  sections,  tlic  fillet  is  drawn  over 
these  at  a  greater  speed  than  that  at  which  their  surfaces 
revolve.  The  friction  between  the  fillet  and  the  drum  pro* 
duces  tlic  teusiou  ou  tlic  former,  the  amount  of  which  may 
be  regulated  by  the  brake  h  on  the  drum  shaft  and  also  by  a 
thumbscrew  J  that  presses  the  die  k  down  on.  the  fillet,  -vrhich 
is  drawn  over  a  spring  cushion. 

About  200  pounds  tension  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  brake  //  alone,  the  rest  being  obtained  by  means  of  tlie 
thumbscrew  j.     The  fillet  must  always  be  passed  Ibrougli 
the  trough  so  that  the  teeth  will  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  its  motion;    otherwise,   tliey  will   be   injured.    For 
main  cylinders  wound   with   2-inch   fillet  a   tension  of  275 
potmds  is  about  right;  smaller  rolls  require  less  tension  as 
does  also  narrower  fillet.     Doffers  may  have  fillet  applied 
with  about  173  pounds  tension,  while  125  pounds  is  sufficieot 
for  workers.     The  amount  of  tension  with  which  the  fillet  is 
being  wound  in  this  machine  is  indicated  hy  a  finger/  on  the 
dial  /,.     This  is  accomplished  by  arranging  the  roll  /  to  prcs* 
against  a  strong  coil  spring  /„  connection  being  made  with  * 
rack  /,  and  pinion  /,  so 'that  the  motion  of  the  roll  when  act^ 
on  by  the  tension  of  the  fillet  is  communicated  to  the  fing^^ 
and  indicated  on  the  dial. 

The  frame  shown  In  Fig.  1(3  is  also  used  for  truing  wood^* 
rolls,  in  which  case  the  fillet  winding  device  is  removed  ar* 
a  turning  lathe  substituted.     In  this  case  the  frame  is  driv^° 
by  a  'bielt,  but  when  winding  fillet,  motion  is  imparted  t 
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roll  to  be  wound  and  to  the  winding  device  by  means  o£ 
the  crank  m. 

In  using  this  machine  it  is  essential  thai  for  each  revolution 
of  the  roll  »  the  carriai;o  shall  move  along  the  bed  a  distance 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  fillet.  This  is  sometimes 
accomplished  by  gearing  the  screw  that  imparts  the  traverse 
mutiiMi  to  the  carriage  from  the  roll  that  is  being  covered, 
the  train  of  gears  being  so  arranged  that  1  tooth  of  the 
chanKc  gear  moves  the  carriage  s^*  inch  to  each  revolution 
of  the  roll.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  1^-inch  fillet 
will  require  a  4S-tooth  gear  and  2-inch  Hllet  a  6-1-tooth  gear. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  a  49-toolh  gear  is  used  for 
li-inch  and  a  fifi-tooth  gear  for  2-inch  fillet,  since  the  fillet 
is  wider  than  the  nominal  width  and  measures  iH  inches 
and  2A  inches,  respectively. 

After  large  rolls  are  covered  with  fillet  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  hours  in  order  that  the  fillet  may 
become  adjusted  and  then  it  should  be  tacked  crosswise  of 
the  cylinder.  When  covering  with  card  clothing,  if  the  roll 
is  not  reversible  end  for  eml,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
teeth  of  the  clothing  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  As  a 
rule,  the  workers,  strippers,  tumblers,  and  fancies  are  covered 
with  li-inch  fillet,  while  the  doffer  is  clothed  with  2-inch 
fillet,  as  is  also  the  finisher  cylinder  when  it  is  clothed  with 
fillet. 

Before  winding  on  the  fillet  some  carders  paint  the  suriacc 
of  the  cylinder  or  roll,  but  this  is  not  done  so  much  at  the 
present  day.  The  usual  custom  is  to  brush  the  cylinder  with 
linseed  oil  just  before  the  fillet  is  wound  on.  This  prevents 
tlie  backs  of  the  teeth  from  rusting  and  also  prevents  cracks 
from  opening  in  the  cylinders.  Iron  cylinders,  of  course,  do 
not  need  this  treatment. 

38.  The  following  rule  is  used  to  find  the  length  of 
filleting  required  to  cover  a  given  roll: 

Rnlc. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  roll  by  its  lengthy  in 
iruhe$,  and  by  3.1116  and  divide  by  the  width  of  the  filleting 
multiplied  by  12  to  reduce  the  answer  to  fee/. 
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A  little  allowance  must  be  made  for  tapering  the  ends  of 
the  fillet  at  the  start  and  finish  and  also  to  leave  enoug^h  to 
keep  the  tension  when  finally  tacking  the  clothing  to  the  rolls. 

Example  1.  —  What  length  of  2-inch  filleting  is  required  on  a 
48-inch  card  to  cover  a  24-iDch  do£FerP 

„  ai  in.  X  48  in.  X  3.1416       ,eA  ^ru,  ,^       * 

Solution.—     -i-. —  -,---. =  150.796  ft.    Ans. 

2  in.  X  12  in. 

ExAUPLB  2. — What  length  of  li-inch  filleting  is  required  to 
cover  a  10-tnch  fancy  on  a  60-inch  card? 

„  10  in.  X  60  in.  X  3.1416       ,„,  -„  -,       - 

SoLDTiON.—     z-^-. — ,,  ,„  r-   -  *-  =  104.72  ft.    Ans. 

1.5  in.  X  12  in. 


COVERING     RING    DOFFER8 

39.  Many,  carders  have  difficulty  in  clothing  ring  doffers, 
the  rings  being  made  endless  and  of  a  slightly  smaller 
diameter  than  the  doflfer  in  order  to  fit  it  tightly.  The 
following  method  of  application,  however,  will  be  found  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  and  not  to  injure  the  rings:  The  doffer 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  card  and  placed  on  end  on  a  box, 
its  shaft  passing  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  latter.  To  help 
in  getting  the  rings  on,  a  wooden  cone  may  be  made  about 
6  inches  long,  with  its  lower  end  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  doffer.  Through  its  center  a  hole  is  made,  which  allows 
it  to  be  placed  on  the  doffer  shaft.  The  rings  may  now  be 
placed  over  the  cone  and  pushed  down  about  an  inch  over 
the  doffer.  A  square  board  3  or  4  inches  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  doffer  should  be  obtained  and  a  round  hole 
slightly  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  doffer  cut  in  it. 
This  can  be  slipped  over  the  doffer  and  the  rings  readily 
forced  into  place  without  bruising  the  leather  by  pounding. 
After  all  the  rings  are  on  the  doffer  it  may  be  taken  to  the 
grinder  and  the  rings,  which  are  at  varying  distances  apart, 
easily  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screwdriver  or  small  stick. 
With  the  doffer  revolving  toward  the  operator  but  against 
the  back  of  the  teeth,  the  screwdriver  should  be  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  leather  part  of  the  ring,  which  may 
thus  be  slid  in  any  desired  direction. 
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Before  doing  this,  however,  a  gauge  should  be  made  for 
spacing  the  rings  in  order  that  the  divisions  between  them 
may  be  made  equal.  This  gauge  consists  of  a  stick  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  card  and  marked  with  as  many  divisions 
as  there  are  rings,  the  latter  to  be  spaced  equally  over  a 
distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  clothing  on  the  main 
cylinder.  The  waste-end  ring,  which  ia  wider  than  the 
others,  should  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  lop  duffer  farthest 
from  the  stripper  belt  and  on  the  end  of  the  bottom  doffer 
nearest  the  stripper  belt.  Some  carders  place  the  lop  waste* 
end  ring  on  the  side  of  the  card  on  which  the  longer  side  of 
the  Apperly  feed  is. 

The  method  of  marking  off  a  gauge  stick  fora4S-inch  card 
with  two  waste  ends  and  48  rings  on  a  doublc-doScr  card 
is  as  follows:  First  the  waslc-cnd  rings  should  be  made 
Ij  inches  wide.  This  leaves  45  inches  (48  inches  —  3  inches) 
in  which  to  place  48  rings.  If  the  rings  on  the  top  and 
bottom  doffers  were  all  the  same  size,  they  would  then  be 
ft  or  H  inch  wide,  but  the  top  rings  must  be  narrower; 
therefore,  the  gauge  stick  must  be  marked  so  as  to  space 
twenty-four  H-inch  rings  1  inch  apart  on  the  top  doflfer, 
while  the  bottom  doflfer  will  have  twenty-four  1-inch  rings 
f  i  inch  apart. 

When  the  gauge  is  made  for  tlie  right  number  of  rings ' 
equally  spaced,  the  doffer  should  be  fastened  with  collars  in 
the  grinder  so  that  it  will  have  no  lateral  motion,  or  play, 
and  the  gauge  placed  In  front  of  it  about  i  inch  from  the 
wire.  The  rings  may  now  be  moved  with  the  screwdriver 
until  they  coincide  with  the  divisions  marked  on  the  gauge. 
The  bottom  duffer  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  when 
both  doflfers  are  spaced,  the  rings  of  the  top  doffer  should 
just  tit  into  the  spaces  of  the  bottom  doffer  and  the  ends  of 
the  doffers  should  be  flush. 

40.  Strips  of  leather,  as  free  from  grease  and  dirt  as 
possible,  are  prepared  as  wide  as  the  space  between  the 
leather  part  of  the  rings  and  glued  or  tacked  m  with  the 
ends  butting  together.     Filleting  with  the  wires  removed  is 
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frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  These  strips  should  not  be 
cut  too  wide  or  the  rings  will  be  forced  from  their  positions; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  fit  snugly  so  that  the  rings 
will  be  held  firmly  in  position  when  the  card  is  in  operation. 
Another  method  of  securing  the  rings  that  is  sometimes 
used  is  as  follows:  Having  adjusted  the  rings  in  their  cor- 
rect positions,  a  cop  of  cotton  yarn  should  be  procured  and 
with  the  doffer  in  the  grinding  frame  and  the  teeth  of  the 
rings  revolving  against  the  point,  the  thread  should  be 
touched  to  the  outside  ring,  to  which  it  will  instantly  cling. 
The  thread  is  then  guided  neatly  back  and  forth  between 
the  rings,  one  layer  of  cotton  being  wound  over  another 
until  the  same  thickness  as  the  leather  foundation  of  the  ring 
is  obtained;  then  the  thread  is  quickly  crossed  over  to  the  next 
space,  and  so  on  continuously  to  the  end.  When  finished,  the 
doffer  is  stopped  and  with  a  small  brush  and  a  thin  glue  solu- 
tion the  cotton  is  saturated,  the  crossings  from  one  space  to 
another  first  being  cut  and  the  ends  of  the  cotton  thread  tied 
together.  The  grinding  may  be  commenced  at  once  and  the 
packing  will  dry  as  the  grinding  proceeds.  This  makes  a 
solid,  compact  filling  with  no  danger  of  the  rings  becoming 
displaced.  If  desired,  strips  of  leather  may  be  tacked  over 
the  cotton  filling,  just  touching  the  wires  of  the  rings. 


CARniNG     SURFACE 

41.  The  following  rule  is  used  to  find  the  number  of 
square  feet  of  carding  surface  on  a  cylinder  covered  with 
sheet  clothing; 

Rule. — Afulfipiy  the  letigth  of  the  sheets  {width  of  card)  by 
tfie  width  of  the  sheets  (5  inches)  and  by  the  total  number  of 
slieets  on  tlie  cylinder  and  divide  the  product  by  the  number  oi 
square  inches  in  1  square  foot  {Hi). 

Example.— On  the  main  cylinder  of  a  48-inch  first  breaker  card 
there  are  24  sheets  of  card  clothing;  how  many  square  feet  of  carding 
surface  has  the  cylinder? 

„                         48  in.  X  ^  in.  X  24        ,^         .         . 
Solution. — ^- =  40  sq.  ft.     Ans. 
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42.  To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  of  carding  surface 
on  a  cylinder  or  roll  covered  with  filleting: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  inches,  by 
3.1416  and  by  its  length,  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  thus 
obtai?ied  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  1  square  foot  (l44). 

NoTB. — To  find  the  exact  surface  area  of  a  given  cylinder  at  the 
points  of  the  clothing,  add  \  inch  to  its  diameter. 

Example. — How  many  square  feet  of  carding  surface  on  a  7-inch 
worker,  the  card  being  48  inches  wide? 


Solution.— 

7}  in.  X  3.1416X48  in. 
144 


=  8.115  sq.  ft.    Ans. 


43.  The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  clothing 
required  for  a  set  of  48-inch  cards,  the  finisher  main  cylinder 
being  covered  with  filleting.  The  reference  to  angular  wire 
refers  to  the  angular,  or  diamond-point,  wire  with  which  the 
licker-ins  and  feed-rolls  of  the  second  breaker  and  finisher 
cards  are  covered,  this  wire  being  stronger  and  coarser  than 
the  ordinary  card  clothing  wire.  Licker-ins  may  be  gametted 
with  licker-in  wire. 

TABLE  VI 
FIRST    BREAKER 


No. 

Cylinders 

Dimensions 
Inches 

Length 
Feet 

Width 
Inches 

Square 
Feet 

24 

Sheets  (main  cyl.) 

5X48 

4  0.0  0 

6 

Workers 

7X48 

61 

ri 

4398 

6 

Strippers 

3X48 

27 

li 

I  8.84 

I 

Doffer 

24  X48 

156 

2 

251  3 

I 

Fancy 

10  X  48 

87 

li 

I  0.4  7 

I 

Tumbler 

9X48 

78 

ri 

9.4  2 

I 

Burr  cylinder 

7X48 

Metallic 

7-3  3 

2 

Feed-rolls 

2  X48 

Metallic 

4-1  8 

1 59.35 
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TABLE     VII 
SECOND    BREAKER 


No. 

Cylinders 

Dimensions 
Inches 

Length 
Feet 

Width 

Inches 

Sqoare 
Feet 

24 

Sheets  (main  cyl.) 

5X48 

4  0.00 

6 

Workers 

7X48 

61 

li 

43-98 

6 

Strippers 

3X48 

27 

li 

I  8.84 

Doffer 

24  X  48 

156 

2 

25-13 

Fancy 

10X48 

87 

I* 

I  0.47 

Tumbler 

9  X  48 

78 

I* 

g.42 

Licker-in 

5^X48 

48 

li  angular 

5-7  5 

Licker-in  fancy 

3X48 

27 

li 

3-M 

Feed-roll  stripper 

1JX48 

24 

I  angular 

1.83 

2 

Feed-rolls 

li  X48 

24 

I  angular 

3.66 

I  62.22 


TABLE     VIII 

FINISHER 


No. 

I 
5 
5 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
2 
48 


Cylinders 


Cylinder 

Workers 

Strippers 

Fancy 

Tumbler 

Licker-in 

Licker-in  fancy 

Feed-roll  stripper 

Feed-rolls 

Rings  (doffers) 


Dimensions     Lenpth 
Inches  Feet 


48  X  48 
7X48 
3  X48 

10  X  48 
9  X  48 

sh  X  48 

3  X48 

I?  X  48 

ij  X  48 

12  X  48 


312 
61 
27 
87 
78 
48 

27 
24 
24 


Width 
Inches 


li 

I  h  angular 

li 
I  angular 
I  angular 


Square 
Feet 


5  0.2  6 

36.65 

I  5-70 

I  0.47 

9.42 

5.75 

3.14 

1.83 

3.66 

I  2.5  6 
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The  lenffths  (jiven  in  these  tables  for  fillet  clothing  are 
long  enous:h  to  allow  for  taperin£f  the  fillet  on  each  end  of 
the  cylinder.  The  total  carding  surface  of  the  entire  set 
of  cards  is  approximately  471  square  feet;  this  is  the  sur- 
face of  the  rolls  before  they  are  covered.  The  surface  of 
the  teeth  of  the  card  clothing  itself  would  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  this.  

POINTS  IN  MbVNAGEMENT 

44,  In  the  management  of  card  rooms  many  points  must 
be  watched,  but  the  following  results  should  always  be 
attained:  (1)  The  production  of  good  work;  (2)  as  large 
a  production  as .  is  consistent  with  the  quality  of  work 
required;  (3)  economy  in  avoiding  unnecessary  waste  and 
keeping  down  the  expense  of  wages,  power,  supplies,  etc.; 
(4)  the  maintenance  of  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  roving  and  by  the  resulting 
yarn.  If  the  rovings  are  round  and  full,  free  from  ttvits  and 
imperfections,  and  of  the  right  weight,  the  carder  may  feel 
satisfied  that  any  imperfection  of  the  resulting  yarn  is  not 
due  to  the  carding.  A  twit  is  a  thin  place  in  the  roving, 
or  yam,  that  looks  as  though  the  roving  were  partly  broken. 
\\'here  twits  occur  in  the  roving,  bunches  and  thick  places 
are  also  apt  to  occur.  If  the  roving  is  twitty,  the  yarn  will 
also  be  full  of  thin  places.  Twitty  roving  causes  much 
trouble  in  card  rooms;  it  is  produced  in  many  ways.  Some- 
times the  twits  are  caused  as  far  back  as  the  scouring,  since 
if  the  wool  is  scoured  with  too  hot  liquor  the  grease  seems 
to  be  struck  into  the  fiber,  rendering  it  stiff  and  wiry.  Wool 
rendered  h.irsh  in  the  drying  will  also  make  twitty  roving, 
unless  carefully  oiled  and  carded.  Sometimes  (he  clothing 
on  the  finisher-card  cylinder  grows  slack  and  blisters  through 
usage;  this  is  a  cause  of  twits  that  is  only  remedied  by 
taking  the  clothing  from  the  cylinder,  recovering  it,  and 
afterwards  grinding  to  a  tnie  surface.  A  poorly  working 
licker-in  on  the  finisher  is  also  apt  to  cause  twits;  the  licker- 
in  should  always  take  the  wool  evenly  in  small  bunches  and 
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not  in  large  flakes  or  uneven  bunches.  Twitty  roving  is 
often  caused  by  trying  to  spin  fine  yarn  out  of  wool  that  is 
only  fit  for  spinning  coarse  yarn.  Sometimes  a  poorly  work- 
ing fancy  will  cause  twits,  especially  if  it  is  inclined  to  choke 
with  wool,  whtrn  it  is  often  called  a  lapping  fanty.  Any 
defect  in  thedoffer  rings  of  the  finisher  doffers  is  sure  to  canse 
a  defect  in  roving.  These  rings  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  and  kept  in  good  condition;  they  should  always  be  smooth 
and  have  a  point  that  is  sharper  than  the  cylinder  of  the 
finisher.  If  the  wipe  roll,  which  strips  the  ribbons  of  carded 
wool  from  the  rings,  is  driven  loo  fast  or  if  not  set  properly 
with  regard  to  the  rings,  twitly  roving  is  liable  to  result. 
Twils  arc  also  sometimes  caused  by  too  much  draft  bclweea 
the  aprons  of  the  condenser  and  sometimes  by  poor  or  dirty 
aprons.  Sometimes  the  rovings  are  not  rubbed  solid  enough 
and  so  are  liable  to  be  weak  in  places.  Twits  are  often 
caused  by  too  high  speed  of  the  cards,  especially  of  the  ring 
dofifers.  Tf  one  fiber  receives  more  oil  than  another,  that 
fiber  has  a  different  action;  and  when  one  part  of  the  batch 
of  wool  is  over-oiled  and  another  part  is  not  sufficient! 
lubricated,  twitty  and  uneven  roving  will  often  result. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  lo  bring  the  stock  from  the  fi 
breaker  in  good  condition,  as  on  the  character  of  the  cardin 
done  by  the  first  breaker  the  resulting  roving  will  largel 
depend.  The  side  drawing  from  the  first  breaker  card 
should  be  frequently  examined  for  neps  and  vegetable 
matter.  The  sliver  should  he  round  and  full  from  the  first 
and  second  breakers  and  the  rovings  from  the  finisher  card 
should  be  round  and  perfect,  without  having  been  rubbed 
too  much.  All  little  points  that  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  work  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  the 
cards  stripped  when  necessary;  that  is.  when  they  become 
so  filled  with  dirt  as  to  clog  the  clothing  and  prevent  the 
wire  from  acting  freely  on  the  stock  as  it  passes  through 
the  card. 

The  economizing  of  production  can  be  obtained  by  limit- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  time  allowed  for  stripping. 
g^ding,  or  setting  the  cards  and  also  by  not  allowing  the 
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rest  of  the  set  to  be  stopped  any  longer  than  is  necessary 
while  stripping  or  grinding  one  card.  The  production  may 
be  increased  by  speeding  up  the  whole  card  or  by  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  doffer  and  the  feed-rolls  by  changing  the 
small  gear  that  drives  the  large  gear  on  the  doffer  shaft. 
Cards  should  never  be  speeded  so  fast  as  to  make  a 
large  percentage  of  flyings,  as  these  not  only  increase  the 
amount  of  waste,  but  settle  on  the  card  and  make  it  more 
difTicult  to  clean,  besides  having  a  tendency  to  work  Into  the 
bearings  and  around  the  shaft,  collecting;  in  lumps  thai  are 
sometimes  caught 'and  carried  into  the  card,  rendering  the 
roving  uneven.  Too  much  slock  should  not  be  forced 
through  the  card  by  speeding  up  the  doffer,  nor  should  the 
sliver  be  made  too  heavy.  The  quality  of  the  work  in 
woolen  carding  should  rarely  be  sacrificed  for  production. 

As  a  rule,  two  men  or  boys  will  care  for  from  four  to  six 
sets  of  cards  with  a  creel  feed  at  the  second  breaker  and  an 
Apperly  feed  for  the  finisher  card.  Two  men  will  strip  from 
eight  to  twelve  sets  of  cards.  The  labor  cost  of  a  card  room 
varies  according  to  the  price  of  labor  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  mill  is  located,  the  class  of  work,  and  other  conditions. 
As  little  waste  as  possible  should  be  made  and  all  soft  and 
clean  waste  should  be  run  throueh  the  cards  again.  A  good 
deal  of  the  waste  around  the  card  may  be  dusted,  run  through 
the  picker,  and  then  worked  over.  Greasy  waste  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  piles  or  in  bins,  and  water 
should  never  be  put  on  greasy  waste.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  is  great  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  and 
a  serious  fire. 

The  care  of  machinery  requires  that  the  cards  shall  be 
frequently  cleaned  and  oiled.  Cards  should  be  wiped  dovi'o 
^bith  a  piece  of  waste  every  night,  the  flyings  removed 
^nd  also  the  waste  on  the  floor  gathered  up.  Every  week 
the  cards  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  card  room 
swept.  The  cards  should  be  carefully  cleaned  after  every 
stripping,  and  all  dirt  and  waste  removed  from  the  bearings. 
_-A.fter  cards  have  been  ground  they  should  he  cleaned  and 
le  wire  brushed  out  with  a  strong  bristle  brush. 
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Machinery,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  the  best  condition, 
requires  frequent  oiling.  AH  fast-running  parts  of  the  card, 
such  as  the  strippers,  main-cylinder,  fancy,  tumbler,  and 
licker-in  bearings  should  be  oiled  twice  a.  day.  The  workers 
do  not  need  to  be  oiled  oftener  than  once  in  2  or  H  days  and 
)metimcs  not  more  than  once  in  a  week.  The  main-cylinder 
id  fancy  bearings  should  be  packed  with  tallow,  having  a 
small  hole  in  the  center  so  that  it  will  allow  the  oil  to  run 
directly  on  the  shafts  and  provide  a  reserve  of  lubrication 
that  will  melt  in  case  of  a  hot  bearing.  If  tallow  cannot  be 
obtained,  small  pieces  of  waste  should  be  placed  in  the 
bearings  and  soaked  with  heavy  oil.  The  doffer-comb  dri- 
ving mechanism  is  nm  in  oil  and  should  be  examined  one© 
in  2  weeks  to  see  if  there  is  sufficient  oil  in  the  reservoir, 
or  casing. 

All  belts  on  the  card  should  be  examined  once  a  week. 
especially  the  stripper  belt,  and  all  broken  or  worn  lacings 
should  be  replaced.  The  belts  should  be  cleaned  every  time 
the  cards  are  stripped  and,  when  dry,  they  should  be  oiled 
with  castor  oil.  When  the  parts  of  the  card  are  disturbed  in 
any  way,  they  should  be  carefully  gone  over  agaia  in  order 
to  detect  any  variation  in  the  setting. 


able  to     i 


BLECTRICITT    IN    TBR    CARD    ROOM 

45.  Any  animal  fiber,  especially  wool  or  silk,  is  liable 
become  charged  with  electricity,  owing  to  friction  combined 
with  a  dry  state  of  the  fiber  and  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
place  where  the  most  difficulty  with  electricity  is  experienced 
in  woolen  carding,  is  at  the  condenser,  where  the  rubbing 
action  of  the  aprons,  or  rolls,  tends  to  charge  the  rovings 
with  static  or  frictional  electricity,  which  causes  them  to 
cling  to  the  aprons  and  to  the  iron  parts  of  the  card  frame 
and  spool  stand,  thus  becoming  broken  and  winding  around 
the  rubs.  When  a  roving  breaks  and  is  not  immediately 
replaced,  a  blank  space  is  left  in  the  spool,  making  it  imper- 
fect. Sometimes  when  very  dry  or  harsh  stock  is  beinp 
carded,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  run  the  cards,  owing 
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^pto  the  electricity,  which  is  more  troublesome  in  dry  weather 
than  in  damp  and  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

kThe  card  room  should  always  be  fitted  with  a  humidifying 
plant  in  order  to  keep  the  air  moist  and  thus  reduce  the  elec- 
tric charges  as  much  as  possible,  but  even  then  there  is  often 
difficulty  with  the  rovings.     The  longer  the  throw,  or  the 

,      traverse,  of  the  condenser  aprons  and  the  closer  together 

H  they  are  set.  the  more  difficulty  there  is;  the  electrificatioa 
may  often  be  reduced  by  setting  the  aprons  farther  apart  and 
decreasing  the  traverse,  only  allowing  enough  rubbing  action 

K  to  condense  the  rovings  into  a  round  thread. 

,  A  remedy  that  is  sometimes  used  with  good  results  for  the 

prevention  of  electric  charges  is  soap,  which,  when  added  to 

Kthc  emulsion  when  the  wool  is  being  oiled^  seems  to  render 

^  the  wool  soft  and  less  liable  to  become  electrified.  About 
2  pounds  of  soap  to  llTO  pounds  of  wool  is  generally  suffi- 

Hcienl  to  prevent  electrification  and  also  to  render  the  stock 
moist  and  silky  in  feeling,  enabling  the  yarn  to  be  spun  into 
a  round,  lofty  thread.  Alum  has  been  found  to  reduce  the 
liablHly  to  electrical  effects  and  is  usually  dissolved  in  the 
water  used  for  the  emulsion  for  oiling  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  J  pound  of  alum  to  100  pounds  of  stock. 

I  The  use  of  steam  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent electric  charges  from  being  produced,  although  steam 
is  expensive  to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  method  is  to  run 
a  steam  pipe  under  the  floor  of  the  card  room  on  a  line  with 
the  condensers.  Holes  are  bored  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
denser and  the  pipe  under  the  floor  tapped  with  a  i-inch  pipe, 
which  should  extend  across  the  condenser  2»  inches  below 
the  lower  rovings  and  plumb  with  the  rear  of  the  rub  aprons. 
This  pipe  should  be  perforated  with  small  holes  2  or  3  inches 

H  apart  and  should  have  a  valve  attached  so  that  the  steam 

^^  may  be  turned  on  or  off  as  desired.  There  will  be  no 
trouble  with  electrification  if  the  steam  is  turned  on  before 
starting  the  cards.  No  more  steam  should  be  turned  on 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  aprons  will  stretch  or 
become  otherwise  injured;    and   it  should  be  shut  off  the 

H  moment  the  finisher  card   is   stopped.      It  should  not  be 
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used  unless  the  presence  of  electric  cbarees  is  very  evident 
as,  if  too  much  is  used,  the  wire  of  the  finisher  card  may 
become  rusted. 


WKIUIIT    UF    ROVING 

46.  In  order  that  a  woolen  yarn  may  have  a  definite  siie, 
or  ran,  that  is.  a  certain  number  of  yards  per  pound,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  roving,  or  roping,  from  the  cards  shall  be 
of  a  given,  uniform  weight.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  carder  to  make  the  rovings  of  such  weight  that 
they  may  be  spun  into  the  required  run  of  yam  with  a  rea- 
sonable draft  in  the  spinning. 

The  draft  that  can  be  given  on  the  mule  depends  on  thf 
quality  of  wool  used  and  the  size  of  the  yarn  being  spun.  U 
the  wool  is  of  good  quality  and  is  not  spun  too  6ne,  a  half 
draft  in  the  mule  is  reasonable;  that  is,  if  the  draw  of  the 
carriage  is  7*2  inches,  then  'Hi  inches  of  roving  will  be  let  ool 
before  the  delivery  rolls  of  the  mule  stop.  If  a  low  grade  of 
stock  is  being  spun,  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  nut  40  or 
more  inches  of  roving  before  stopping  the  delivery  rolls,  if 
the  mules  are  running  on  half  draft,  that  is,  letting  out 
36  inches  of  roving  and  drafting  it  into  72  inches  of  yam, 
the  roving  must  be  brought  from  the  card  just  twice  the 
weight  of  the  required  yam. 

It  is  not  customary  actually  to  figure  the  weight  of  the 
roving  by  the  amount  of  wool  fed  to  the  card,  as  the  weight 
of  stock  fed  is  an  unknown  quantity;  though  the  Bramwell 
feed  supplies  the  wool  to  the  card  uniformly  by  weight,  this 
weight  is  not  usually  known  or  taken  into  accoimt.  Tlie 
point  is  to  bring  from  the  first  breaker  a  sliver  that  will 
allow  a  suitable  gear  on  the  second  breaker  to  give  the 
required  weight  of  the  roving  from  the  finisher.  For 
instance,  if  the  card  is  taking  off  48  ends,  the  side  draw- 
ing from  the  first  breaker  should  weigh  from  200  to 
220  grains  per  yard  if  it  is  desired  to  make  4-run  yam. 
For  a  40-inch  card,  carding  for  4-run  yarn  and  taking  o8 
40  ends  from  the  finisher,  the  side  drawing  from  the  first 
breaker  may  weigh  from  180  to  190  grains  per  yard.     These 
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^weights  give  sufficient  leeway  for  changing  the  gear  on  the 
doffer  shaft  of  the  second  breaker  until  the  rovings  from  the 
finisher  are  of  the  right  size. 

47.  Flnillnn:  Koqiili'cd  Size  of  Itovinff. — The  size  of 
the  roving,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  depends  on  the 
number  of  yarn  to  be  spun  and  on  the  draft  of  the  roving  in 
spinning.  The  latter  depends  on  the  character  of  the  stock 
and  also  on  huw  near  to  the  Itmtl  of  its  capabilities  it  is  being 
spun;  low  stock  will  stand  less  draft  than  sound  wool  with 
good  spinning  properties.  The  size  of  the  roving  necessary 
to  spin  a  given  yarn  is  to  the  amount  of  roving  let  out  by  the 
delivery  rolls  of  the  mule  as  the  number  of  yara  spun  ts  to 
the  draw  of  the  carriage;  therefore,  the  following  rule  is 
necessary  to  find  the  size  of  roving  that  should  be  made  on 
the  card  for  a  givca  size,  or  r\m,  of  yarn,  the  draft  in  the 
mule  in  spinning  being  known: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  roifing,  expressed  in  inches, 
delivered  by  the  rails  on  the  mule  by  the  size,  or  run,  of  the 
yam  to  he  spun  and  divide  by  the  draw  of  the  carriage^  in 
inches  {,12).  The  answer  will  be  the  size  of  roving  required  to 
spin  the  run  desired  with  the  draft  given. 

ExAMPtB.— Suppose  ihot  it  is  desired  lo  spin  5i-roo  yarn  and  that 
the  stock  will  allow  \VS  inches  delivery  of  roving  to  be  draivn  out  to 
72  mches  of  yarn  of  the  desired  size.  Of  what  weight  should  the 
roving  be  hroufjht  from  (he  card? 

33  in.  X  &.6  run       „• 

SoLtmoN.—    =T-i =  2f-run.    Ans. 

(2  in. 

48.  ChntiirlitK  SIki*  of  Hovlnp-. — The  carder,  having 
found  the  required  nm  of  the  roving,  must  now  take  steps 
to  procure  the  right  size  and  to  have  all  the  rovings 
imiform.  It  must  be  remembered  that  changing  the  gear  on 
the  doffer  shaft  of  the  finisher  does  not  change  the  weight 
of  the  roving  when  the  finisher  card  is  fed  continuously  from 
the  second  breaker;  this  gear  simply  changes  the  character 
of  the  feeding  of  the  Apperly  feed.  If  the  slivers  are 
crowded  on  the  feed-apron  and  do  not  lie  smoothly,  a  larger 
gear  on  the  finisher  doffer  shaft  will  drive  the  fccd-aprun 
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faster  and,  consequently,  spread  out  the  slivers  on  the  apron, 
rendering  them  less  closely  packed.  The  weight  of  the 
roving  is  generally  changed  by  means  of  the  gear  on  the 
doffer  shaft  of  the  second  breaker;  this  is  the  best  place, 
although  it  may  be  readily  changed  on  the  first  breaker. 
The  weight  of  the  sliver  from  the  first  breaker  and,  cod- 
sequently,  the  weight  of  the  roving  may  be  changed  by  the 
gear  on  the  doffer  shaft;  a  larger  gear  produces  a  heavier 
sliver,  as  it  speeds  up  the  feed-rolls  of  the  card  and  also 
makes  the  dumping  arrangement  and  feed-apron  of  the 
Bramwell  feed,  which  is  geared  from  the  feed-rolls,  work 
more  rapidly.  It  may  also  be  changed  by  changing  the 
gear  on  the  feed-rolls,  which  drives  the  dumping  arrange- 
ment and  feed-apron.  The  oftener  the  self-feed  dumps,  the 
heavier  is  the  side  drawing  from  the  card. 

Alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  first  breaker  sliver  may 
also  be  made  by  changing  the  amount  of  wool  deposited  in 
the  weighing  pan  of  the  self-feed.  More  wool  is  placed 
in  the  pan,  or  scales,  if  the  weight  that  balances  the  pan  is 
moved  toward  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  or  away  from  the 
pan.  This  is  apparent,  since  more  wool  is  required  to  over- 
balance the  scale,  and  the  elevating  and  stripping  aprons  are 
not  stopped  until  the  scale  is  overbalanced,  the  scale  being 
the  governing  element. 

49.  Slzinjj  Rovlnp:. — In  order  to  find  the  size  or  run 
of  the  roving  that  a  card  is  producing,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  a  certain  length  and  either  find  the  size  by  means 
of  a  run  scale  or  find  the  weight  by  means  of  a  grain  scale 
and  then  figure  the  run.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  grain 
scale,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  table  with  the  weight  and 
size  of  a  given  length  figured  out.  Sometimes  50  yards  of 
yarn  is  measured  and  sometimes  only  20  yards.  Whatever 
the  length,  however,  it  is  usually  measured  by  means  of  a 
stick  either  1  or  -i  yard  in  length  and  3  or  4  inches  in  width, 
around  which  a  number  of  rovin^js  are  carefully  w^ound 
until  the  length  desired  is  obtained.  Sometimes  instead  of 
using  a  stick  for  measuring  the  yarn,  marks  are  made  on  a 
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post  or  on  the  wall  exactly  1  yard  or  i  yard  apart.  The 
required  number  of  rovinifs  is  placed  even  with  the  lop 
mark  and  allowed  to  haiif;  loosely;  they  are  then  broken 
off  squarely  at  the  bottom  mark.  This  insures  an  even  and 
uniform  lens^th  being  weighed  each  time,  as  the  tension  is 
always  the  same.  It  is  somewhat  ditTicult  in  winding  the 
rovings  around  a  stick  always  to  keep  the  same  tension,  and 
if  this  is  not  done  a  considerable  error  may  be  brought  into 
the  calculation,  since  the  length  weighed  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent cases. 


► 


50.  The  top  and  bottom  spools  of  the  condenser  arc 
always  weighed  separately  and  also  spun  separately,  either 
on  different  mules  or  on  separate  sides  of  the  same  mule,  it 
bein^  possible  to  have  ditTerent  drafts  on  different  sides  of  a 
woolen  mule,  thus  allowing  the  same  size  of  yarn  to  be  spun 
even  if  there  is  some  variation  in  the  size  of  the  roving. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  the  top  and  bottom  spools,  or 
all  three  spools  in  a  three-deck  condenser,  separate,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  doflfers  to  the 
main  cylinder  absolutely  the  same.  Then  again  the  top  ring 
doffer  makes  the  first  stripping  from  the  main  cylinder  of  the 
card,  while  the  bottom  doffer  takes  what  is  left  on  the  cylin- 
der. Although  the  rings  of  the  lop  doffer  arc  made  narrower 
than  those  of  the  bottom  doffer  and  its  speed  may  he  changed, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  rovings  on  one  spool  to  be  heavier  or 
lighter  than  those  on  the  other.  This  necessitates  making 
separate  weighings  from  the  top  and  bottom  spools.  If 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  rovings  from 
the  top  and  bottom  doffers.  the  speed  of  the  top  doffer 
should  be  changed  slightly;  increasing  its  speed  makes  the 
rovings  from  the  top  doffer  lighter,  and  decreasing  it  makes 
them  hcavner. 

H  the  mules  are  running  on  half  draft,  it  is  customary 
instead  of  weighing  -50  yards  of  roving  to  weigh  25  yards. 
This,  of  course,  makes  the  reading  of  the  run  scale  identical 
with  the  ultimate  size  of  the  yam  when  it  is  spun,  as  the 
mule  draws  the  roving  out  to  twice  its  original  length. 

t<0  -22 
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INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  stock,  after  having:  heen  carded  and  converted 
into  roving  of  a  suitable  size,  is  ready  to  be  spun  into  yarn 
of  the  required  run  or  cut.  This  involves  two  i)nncipul 
operations;  namely,  the  drafting,  which  is  a  drawinif  out,  or 
attenuation,  of  the  roving,  and  the  twisting,  which,  In  reality, 
is  the  process  that  forms  the  roving  into  yarn.  In  addition, 
the  yarn  thus  formed  must  be  wound  on  suitable  bobbinH  or 
formed  into  cops.  These  operations  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  process  of  spinning. 

The  spinning  of  yam  from  fibers  of  wool  jk  one  of  the 
oldest  textile  arts  known  to  history  and  in  ancient  tiinvH  wad 
performed  by  first  drawing  and  twisting  the  thread  by  hand 
and  afterwards  winding  the  yarn  thus  formed  on  a  routid 
piece  of  wood  18  or  20  inches  long.  This  constiltited  the 
first  spinning  and  the  piece  of  worjd  was  the  firnt  U/bbiti,  or 
spindle.  The  first  advance  in  spinning  was  the  one-thrT.'!/) 
spinning  wheel,  which  consisted  of  a  large  wheel  mtmwXfA 
in  a  frame  and  carrying  a  driving  Ijand  or  cord  for  imparling 
a  rotary  motion  to  the  spindle,  which  wa«  alv/  t:urTi*^l  in 
bearings  u  the  frame.  After  thi«  canic  th<;  f(argr':.'iv*:4 
spinning  jenny,  which  was  really  an  adaptation  oi  tht  '/tir- 
thread  spinning  wheel  to  spin  m<frt  than  or;':  \yAAAti  oJ  yatti. 
The  next  adranoe  wan  the  fJr'/rrjpt^y-j  zi,n';':,  wh^'h  w:)^  \u 
reality  a  band  jack-  Foj>>wir,^  •?,:>,  J' '/->*:,'*>.  r.-t'J*;  \'u':  ur'At 
self-acting  and  intr-'yiu',*^:  x':^'-.  '^'y*'i:kr,i  i-jz  Vi.rA.ux  ';*•;  y^ru 
on  the  bobbins.  Frorr,  ^^tv:,  *•':  •/:*:>^:.'  uwUn  muh  J;at 
been  erolred, 

its 
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Before  wool  can  be  spun  into  yarn,  it  must  be  carded  and 
converted  into  rovings.  which,  being  wound  on  jack-spools, 
are  placed  on  the  mule;  the  roving  is  then  unwound  from 
the  jack-spools,  drafted,  twisted,  and  wound  in  cops  or  on 
bobbins.  In  order  that  the  resulting  yam  may  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  the  rovings  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  twits  and  bunches  and  also  from  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  broken  burrs  and  other  minute  particles  of 
vegetable  matter;  they  should  be  round  and  firm,  uniforai 
in  structure,  and  of  such  a  size  lliat  the  required  number 
of  yarn  may  be  spun  without  an  excessive  atlenualioD,  or 
drafting,  of  the  roving  during  the  spinning.  As  a  role,  the 
longer  the  fiber,  or  the  belter  the  grade  of  slock,  the 
greater  is  the  draft  that  can  be  given  in  the  spinning;  short 
stock  requires  more  roving  to  be  delivered  by  the  delivery 
rolls  of  the  mule  for  every  stretch  of  yarn.  Low  stock  with 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  waste  or  shoddy  mixed  with  it 
also  necessitates  less  draft  in  spinning;  the  carder,  there- 
fore, must  make  the  roving  correspondingly  lighter  in 
weight  to  produce  the  required  yam.  Certain  wools  also 
have  much  better  spinning  propenies  than  others,  owing 
to  their  fineness,  elasticity,  waviness,  serrations,  and  other, 
characteristics  that  determine  the  value  of  wools  for  dil 
ent  classes  of  goods.  Such  stock  will  spin  much  better 
stand  more  draft  than  poorer  material. 

2.  Quality  of  Roving. — There  are,  generally  sp( 
three  kinds  of  roving  spun  into  woolen  yarn:  (1)  Roving 
made  from  inferior  slock  or  from  slock  that  is  barely  capable 
of  spinning  to  the  desired  run:  (2)  roving  that  has  been 
cut,  rolled,  or  otherwise  affected  by  poor  carding;  -(S)  roving 
that  has  been  properly  handled  in  all  the  previous  processes 
and  that  will  spin  superior  yam. 

Regarding  the  first  class  of  roving  little  can  be  said,  as  it 
is  so  plainly  inferior  and  the  stock  from  which  it  is  carded 
so  short,  broken,  and  generally  unsuitable,  that  only  uneven 
yams  irregular  in  structure  and  lacking  in  elasticity  and 
strength  can  be  made  from  it. 
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H     The  second  class  is  generally  caused  by  carelessness.    I(  is 
Hordinarily  expected  that  with  a  good  grade  of  stock  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cards  will,  in  spinning,  be  drawn  uut  lo  twice  tlie 
original  lenalh,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  the  removal  of  any 
possible  lumps,  bunches,  or  general  irregularities.      Good 
».evcn  roving  can  be  easily  drawn  out  to  this  length,  or  even 
B^x"<^rc<   ^"'   poor   uneven    roving,   or    that    made    from    low 
stock,  cannot. 

The  uneven  bunches  in  roving  of  this  class  are  a  great 
hindrance  in  producing  even  yarn  and  require  careful  setting 
of  the  mule.  The  twist  runs  Into  the  thin  places  in  the  roving 
first  and  twists  them  hard,  thus  forming  twits  in  (he  yarn. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  mule  lo  regu- 
late uneven  roving  to  a  large  extent,  because  as  the  thin 
Hplaces  become  twisted  hard  first  they  will  not  be  drafted,  or 
^^drawn  out.  while  the  bunches  remaining  soft  are  drawn  out 
until  they  are  nearly  as  small  as  the  thin  places,  when  the 
iwist  will  commence  to  run  into  tfacm.  The  spindles  of  the 
mule  are  turning  all  the  time  that  the  carriage  is  being  drawn 
out  and  a  certain  amount  of  twist  is  put  into  the  roving  before 
the  delivery  rolls  stop  and  the  drafting  action  commencci. 
Therefore,  if  the  roving  to  be  sptm  into  yam  is  full  of 
'bunches,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  carriage  come  out 
slowly  at  first;  this  puts  the  twist  into  the  thin  places  quickly 
and  allows  more  time  tor  the  soft  bunches  to  be  evened  op 
by  the  drafting.  However,  if  roving  contains  very  many 
large,  uneven  bunches,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  perfectly 
even  yam,  although  the  nnevenness  may  be  largely  reduced 
in  the  spinning. 

The  third  class  of  roving  includes  that  which  is  well  carded 
from  good,  even,  sound  wools  and  a  round,  eren  roving 
made.  Tbe  mole  will  draw  such  roving  to  twice  iu  original 
lengtht  and  even  more,  with  very  little  trouble. 


3.     Opermtlon  of  Splnnlnir- — By  tbe  term  aplnnloir  >> 

meani  a  proceu  that  may  be  divided  into  three  operatioiks  m 
follows:  (1)  Tbe  dralfing  of  the  rorinif.  i°  ■^'der  lo  reduce 
its  diameter  and  tacrcaM  its  length  until  (be  dettred  atee  of 
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yam  is  obtained.  (2)  The  twisting  of  the  Attenuated  roving, 
ia  order  to  give  the  yara  sufficient  strength  to  be  woven; 
on  woolen  mules  this  is  partly  combined  with  the  first 
operation  mentioned,  namely,  drafting.  (3)  The  windiDifut 
the  yarn  prepared  by  the  previous  operations  on  bobbins 
or  in  cops  in  suitable  form  for  the  succeedinc  operations  o{ 
weaving  or  spooling,  

THE   MULE 


ELEMENTAKY    PARTS 

4.  The  machine  used  in  woolen  spinning  for  accomplish- 
ing the  above  results  is,  owing  to  its  hybrid  nature,  known 
as  a  mule;  and  on  account  of  its  practically  automatic  action 
is  called  a  Hcir-actliifr  iiiuli>.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  being  equally  essential  in  performing  the  objects 
named  in  the  formation  of  the  woolen  thread;  namely,  the 
Arati,  or  hcadslwk,  which  receives  the  driving  power  and  from 
which  ail  the  motions  of  the  mule  originate,  either  direct 
or  indirectly,  and  which  is  stationary  and  connected  to 
delivery  rolls  for  delivering  the  roving;  and  the  raytia^ 
which  bears  the  spindles  that  perform  the  functions  of  dri 
ing  and  twisting  the  roving  into  yarn  and  then  winding  It 
bobbins  placed  thereon,  and  which  is  movable. 

In  order  that  the  principle  of  spinning  and  the  fundaraentfll 
action  of  the  mule  may  be  understood,  the  essential  mo\'e- 
mcnts  of  the  machine  will  be  described  first  without 
reference  to  the  complicated  mechanisms  that  produce  the 
various  motions. 

5.  Referring  to  Fig.  I*,  the  jack-spool  a,  on  which  the 
roving  to  be  spun  is  wound,  is  placed  on  a  rotating  drum  a., 


*The  sanie  letters  of  reference  are  ufied  in  all  llie  illuMralion«  of  the 
woolen  mule  where  the  same  parts  are  shown.     This  will  be  foaod 
(;re.it  aid  in  reading  the  inu<;tr3tinn5;and  in  becomint;  familiar  with  tl 
machiae.     Pigs.  4  nnd  h  are  illu-strRtioai»  of  the  front  and  rear  of 
m.-ii'hine  and  shnultl  he  freqireiicly  referred  to  in  order  that  i^epnr 
mechanisms   may    be  associated,  wherever  possible,  with  Ihe  wbl 
machine. 
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which  turns  the  spool  and  unwinds  the  roving,  allowtnf^  it  to 
be  passed  through  the  stationary  guide  a,  to  the  dtlivery 
rolls  (t,.a.,rt,.  Thence  the  roving  passes  directly  to  the 
spindle  €,  and  is  wound  on  a  bobbin  r.  placed  on  it;  that  is, 
after  the  roving  has  been  drafted  and  twisted  into  yam. 

The  delivery  rolls  of  (he  mule  are  composed  of  three 
parts;  the  two  bottom  rolls  ff.,a.  are  driven  from  the  head- 
stock,  while  the  top  roll  a,  is  made  in  sections,  each 
consisting  of  two  bosses  that  rest  on  the  bottom  rolls.  The 
bosses  may  be  removed  in  order  to  replace  rovings  that 
become  broken  between  the  delivery  rolls  and  the  jack-spool. 


Pig.  I 


Although  only  one  spindle  and  one  bobbin  are  Hhown,  ji 
must  be  remembered  that  each  mule  often  contains  as  many 
as  S>K)  or  300,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  AOi). 

The  spindle  <-,  is  carried  in  two  bearings — a  bottom,  or 
step,  bearing  and  a  top.  or  bolster,  bearing.  Between  the 
bolster  and  the  footstep,  there  is  fixed  on  the  spindte  a 
small,  grooved  pulley  r,.  called  a  whori,  that  ha»  an  cndtcs* 
spindle  band  r.  passed  around  it.  This  spindle  band  also 
passes  arotuid  a  tin  cylinder  r.,  called  a  drum,  which  supplies 
the  motive  power  for  turning  the  spindles  by  means  of  the 
spindle  bands.    The  drum  runs  the  full  length  of  the  carriage. 
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each  spindle  haviTifr  a  separate  band  that  passes  around  iis 
whorl  and  around  the  drum.  The  spindle  is  not  absolutely 
vertical,  but  is  inclined  at  an  angle  toward  the  delivery  rolls. 
The  spindles  and  drum  are  borne  in  a  frame,  or  carriage,  (. 
that  is  carried  by  transverse  supports  r,  in  the  ends  o£  wbidi 
are  bearings  for  the  carriage  wheels  r,.  The  latter  run  on 
iron  rails  r„  so  that  if  power  is  applied  to  the  carriage  it  can 
readily  be  moved  to  or  from  the  delivery  rolls. 

The  yam  passes  under  a  wire  &  fixed  in  the  strkU  b,,  whici 
oscillates  with  the  shaft  b,;  this  wire  is  known  as  the  /alter 
Witt,  or  more  definitely,  the  uumitng  falter.  Us  object  is  to 
guide  llic  yam  on  to  the  bobbins  during  the  operation  of 
winding.  The  yam  also  passes  above  the  wire  b,  that  is 
attached  to  the  sickle  *.,  the  sickle,  in  turn,  being  fastened 
to  the  shaft  b^.  This  is  known  as  the  counler,  or  tension, 
falUr  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tension  on  the 
yam  during  the  winding  in  order  to  prevent  kinks  and  soft- 
wound  bobbins. 

6,     Converting  the  Hoving:  Into  Torn.— The  method 

by  which  this  mechanism  produces  yarn  is  as  follows;  The 
carriage  is  brought  close  to  the  delivery  rolls,  so  that  the 
points  of  the  spindles  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  delivery  rolls  where  the  yarn  is  deliv- 
ered. As  the  delivery  rolls  combined  with  the  diiiin  a,  begin 
to  deliver  the  roving,  the  carriage  simultaneously  commences 
to  recede  from  the  rolls  at  practically  the  same  speed  as  that 
at  which  the  roving  is  delivered,  and  tlie  spindles  begin  lo 
rotate.  When  the  spindles  reach  the  point  rt.,  the  position 
of  which  depends  on  the  draft  of  the  roving,  the  delivery 
rolls  and  the  spool  drums  stop,  but  the  carriage  continues  lu 
recede  until  the  points  of  the  spindles  are  about  72  inches 
from  the  delivery  rolls.  By  this  means  the  roving  is  draft 
or  drawn  out,  to  twice  its  original  length  or  thereabouts. 

As  these  operations  are  taking  place  the  twist  is  being  p 
into  the  yam  by  the  rotating  spindles;  this  is  accomplished 
the  slipping  of  each  turn  of  yam  over  the  end  of  the  bobbin 
and  spindle,  which  is  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  latter; 
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•  illustrates  this  point.  If  the  spindle  were  vertical  and  the 
point  of  delivery  at  the  rolls  <i„  er,,  a,  level  with  any  point  on 
the  bobbin  f,,  the  yarn  would  tend  to  be  wound  on  the  bobbin 
at  that  point  when  the  spindle  was  pm  in  motion.  The 
H  spindle,  however,  is  set  at  an  an^leand  the  point  of  delivery 
is  slijjhtly  above  the  top  of  the  bobbin;  thus,  when  the  spindle 
rotates,  the  yarn  rises  on  the  bobbin  in  a  series  of  spiral 
coils,  the  tendency  of  the  thread  being  to  assume  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  spindle,  which  would  be  at  the  point 
a,,  provided  that  the  spindle  and  bobbin  were  long  enough. 


^^^ft-«. 


Pra.s 

The  tendency  of  the  yarn  to  rise  continues  until  the  lop  of 
the  bobbin  is  reached,  when  the  yam  slips  over  the  end  of 
the  bobbin,  thus  putting  in  one  turn  of  twist.  As  the 
spindle  continues  its  rotation,  each  coil  of  yam  rises  and 
slips  over  the  end  of  the  bobbin,  thus  putting  as  many  turiis 
of  twist  into  the  yam  as  there  are  revolutions  of  the  spindle. 
It  is  the  combined  drafting  and  twisting  action  of  the 
woolen  mule  that  gives  to  the  woolen  thread  its  distinctive 
woolen  formation,  or  covered  appearance.  In  spinning  other 
yams,  the  roving  is  first  drafted  to  the  required  size  by  means 
}i  two  or  more  pairs  of  rolls,  each  successive  pair  running' 
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at  an  increased  speed,  and  then  twisted  into  yam.  the  opera- 
tions of  drafting  and  twistinc  heinc  entirely  separate;  in 
other  words,  the  yarns  are  ro/i  Umwn.  Woolen  yam,  how- 
ever, is  drafted  and  twisted  at  one  and  the  same  time;  the 
yarn  being  spoken  of  as  spindle  drawn^  because  the  spindle 
draws  the  roving  lo  the  required  size,  while  in  the  other  cast, 
this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  rolls. 

When  the  carriage  reaches  the  end  of  its  stretch — when 
the  spindles  are  at  their  greatest  distance  from  the  rolls — it 
is  stopped  and  is  held  while  more  twist  is  put  into  the  yam; 
the  full  amount  of  twist  is  not  put  in  while  the  carriage  is 
coming  out,  because  if  it  were  the  yam  could  not  be  drawa 
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out.  but  would  break  instead,  since  the  twist  gives  the  yam 
strength  and  prevents  the  individual  fibers  from  being  drawn 
past  each  other  as  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  roving  may 
be  drafted.  This  extra  twist  is  sometimes  put  in  by  means 
of  an  accelerated  motion. 

At  the  completion  of  the  twisting  motion,  the  spindle  is 
stopped  and  reversed  for  a  few  turns,  so  that  the  few  coils 
of  yam  between  the  top  of  the  bobbin  (which  is  flu.sh  with 
the  top  of  the  spindle)  and  the  yam  already  spun,  are 
unwound.  This  operation  is  technically  known  as  backmg- 
ofi:  as  it  takes  place  the  fallcr  b.  Pig.  1,  descends  and 
assumes  a  position  for  guiding  the  yam  on  to  the  bobbin, 
while  the  counter  faller  ^,  ascends  so  as  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site tension  of  the  stretch  of  yarn  for  winding  U  on  to 
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bobbin  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  kinks.  The  position 
of  the  winding:  and  counter  fallers  after  ihe  backioE-off  takes 
place  and  just  as  the  stretch  of  yam  is  ready  to  be  ironnd  oo 
the  bobbin  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a). 

Immediately  after  the  backing:-off  is  completed,  the  Jrgic- 
ing-itt  of  the  carriage  is  commenced  and  the  sptDdles  are 
revolved  in  their  normal  direction  so  as  to  wind  the  yam  oo 
to  the  bobbin  as  it  is  released  by  the  inward  mn  of  the  car- 
rtn^e.  As  this  takes  place  the  winding  faller  b  fint  deaoeadg 
quickly  to  the  position  shown  in  Fie-  3  {b)  aod  then  rifcs 
slowly  until  it  again  assumes  the  position  shown  in  Fte.3  <«). 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  yam  is  first  wonnd  oo  tbe 
bobbin  in  a  series  of  coarsely  pitched  descendtoc  coDs  aad 
then  in  a  scries  of  finely  pitched  ascending  coils.  Thns  eadi 
stretch  of  yam  is  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  two  layers,  tbe 
coarsely  pitched  layer  giving  the  bobbin  strength  and  solidity 
and  tbe  finely  pitched  layer  serving  to  place  the  remaiader 
of  the  yam  in  the  stretch  on  the  bobbin.  This  motion  of  tbe 
winding  faller  is  regulated  by  what  is  known  as  tbe  buitder  rait. 

When  the  inward  run  of  the  carriage  is  completed,  tbe 
winding  operations  cease;  the  winding  faller  and  counter 
faller  assume  their  oomial  positions  clear  of  the  yam.  Fig.  I, 
and  tbe  parts  are  again  adjusted  to  begin  the  work  of  draft- 
ing and  twisting.  The  complete  outward  and  inward  run  of 
the  carriage  is  technically  called  a  draw. 


7.  Tbe  drlTlBff  of  die  princtpal  parts  of  the  mule  fiiii|r 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Tbe  roving  motion,  i.  e..  tbe 
motion  for  tbe  delivery  of  tbe  roriog,  is  driven  by  bevel 
gears  and  a  cross-shaft  from  the  bcadrtock  of  tbe  mule. 
The  drum  in  tbe  carriage,  whicfa  imparU  DMMioa  to  tbe 
spindles,  is  driven  by  mean*  ol  as  eodlw  rope,  called  tbe 
rim  bamJ.  from  grootred  poDeirs  on  tbe  nftb  shaft.  Tbe  rim 
band,  bovevcr.  ooly  drtres  tbe  spiodfes  wbile  tbe  carriage  is 
coming  oot  and  wbSe  twiM  is  being  pot  ioto  tbe  jram  by 
the  accelerated  speed;  wben  the  yarn  is  beisff  vovohS  oo  tbe 
bobbin,  tbe  spiodies  mn  driven  by  tbe  naoCioo  <4  tbe  <  errtlf  r, 
wbsdi  tmiriads  a  cfaein  caSted  Iba  ^uMdrmU  cksim  from  n 
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chain  drum  connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  drum  that  drives  the 
KBptndlcs.    The  carriage  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  scroll  on 
the  drawing-out  shaft  of  the  headstock  and  is  drawn  in  by 
means  of  two  scrolls  on  the  drawlng-in  shaft. 

I  DETAILS  OF  CONSTItlXn'mN  AND  OI'KRATION  OF 
THK  MIJLK 
8.  Classlfientloii  of  Oi>erutloii8. — The  brief  descrip- 
tion given  enables  the  movements  of  the  woolen  mule  to  be 
classified  as  follows:  (I)  delivery  of  rovinc.  (2)  drafting  and 
twisting,  (3)  backine-oflf,  (4)  winding.  (5)  reengagement. 
■  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  movements  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  mule  at  different  periods  because  of  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  a  certain  portion  of  the  mechanism  may 

I  be  performing  a  certain  function,  while  at  another  time  it 
may  be  performing  a  totally  diflterent  one,  both  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  its  motion  being  changed.  Each  of  the 
essential  mechanisms  of  the  mule  will  now  be  described  in 
detail,  and  in  studying  these  descriptions  reference  should  be 
made  not  only  to  the  illustrations  of  these  various  mecha- 
nisms, but  also  to  other  illustrations  in  which  they  may  be 
incidentally  shown,  and  also  to  Figs.  4  and  h,  which  show 
the  positions  of  many  of  these  parts  and  their  relation  to  the 

rule  as  a  whole. 
9.    Headstock. — As  has  been  said,  the  mule  consists  of 
M.WO  parts,  from  one  of  which,  the  hcud»tock,  all  other  parts 
receive  their  motion.     The  sectional  view  shown  in  Fig.  6 
illustrates   the  method  of  transmitting   the   power  to   the 
H  various  mechanisms. 

^  The  main  shaft  r  receives  and  transmits  the  motive  power 
by  means  of  which  the  various  operations  arc  performed,  and 
is  for  this  purpose  provided  with  four  pulleys  ^,,/'„^,,i',. 
These  pulleys  are  commonly  spoken  of,  in  their  respective 
order,  as  the  first,  or  loose,  pulley;  the  second,  or  drawing- 
in,  pulley;  the  third,  or  drawing-nut,  pulley;  and  the  fourth, 
or  accelerated-speed,  pulley.  In  addition,  the  main  shaft 
also  carries  two  grooved  pulleys  />..  e»  and  three  gears  c,,e,,e„ 
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The  drawing-out  pulley  c„  grooved  pulley  ?,,  and  eea^s^,^ 
are  keyed  to  the  shaft;  the  others  are  loose.     The  pulleys  is 
provided  with  a  sleeve,  on  which,  the  pulley  f,  runs  loose  but 
to  which  the    ^ear  €,  is  fastened;  the  grooved  pulley  ^,  is 
keyed  to  the  sleeve  of  the  pulley  e,,.     As  a  result  of  this 
arrangement,  the  pulley  e,   acts  simply  as  a  loose  pulley 
and   furnishes  a  resting   place    for  the  driving   belt  when 
motion  is  not  being  imparted  to  any  part  of  the  mule;  the 
pulley  r,  imparts  motion  to  the  gear  e,;    the  pulley  /■„  to 
the  gears  c.  c.  and  the  grooved  pulley^,;  and  the  pulley^., 
to  the  grooved  pulley  c.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  when 
the  driving  belt  is  on  f,  the  pulley  <■,  will  drive  the  shaft  e 
and,  consequently,   the  gears  *■„  ^„  by  means  of  the  rim 
band  A,  which  passes  around  the  grooved  pulleys  f..jf„r,;  in 
this  case  t,  is  the  follower  and  e„  the  driver.     When  ihe  mule 
is  not  in  operation  the  driving  belt  runs  on  the  loose  pulley  ^„ 
from  which  it  may  be  moved  to  the  pulleys  ifi.^i.  ^.  by  means 
of  a  bell  lever. 


ROVING    MOTION 

10,     At  the  commencement   of  the  spinning  operation, 
the  carriage  is  in  near  the  headstock  so  that  the  spindles  are 
close  to  the  delivery  rolls,  and  as  the  mule  is  started,  two 
motions  are  brought  into  play;   namely,  the  roving  motion, 
for  delivering  the  roving,  and  the  drawittg-oui  motion,  which 
causes  the  carriage  to  recede  from  the  delivery  rolls.     The 
roving  motion  here  described  is  so  arranged  that  the  delivery 
rolls   and  spool  drums  on  one  side  of   the  mule  may  be 
stopped    independently  of    those   on    the   other   side,    thus 
allowing  yarns  of  two  sizes  to  be  spun  on  the  same  mule,  ur 
allowing  the  same  size  yam  to  be  spun  from  two  different 
run  rovings.     For  this  reason  this  motion  is  known  as  a 
double  roving  motion.     The  driving  belt  at  the  start  is  shifted 
from  the  loose  pulley  r,  to  the  third  pulley  e,,  Fig.  6,  and  the 
power  transmitted  to  the  gear  /■„  through  gears  r„  e,„  e,.. 
From  the  gear  *',,.  motion  is  communicated  to  the  delivery 
rolls  of  the  mule  through  gears  e,^,  e,»,  and  f..  and  ^iton  the 
cross-shaft  r,.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  8  is  a  plan  view  of  this  double  roving  motion,  while 
Fig.  9  is  a  side  elevation  of  one  side  of  the  same  mechamsm. 
representing  Fig.  S  as  it  will  appear  when  looked  al  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  The  bevel  ijear  r„  meshes  with 
another  bevel  gear  «„.  which,  together  with  the  halves  d,,  of 
two  toothed  clutches,  is  fastened  to  a  sleeve  a,,  that  is  loose 
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on  the  shaft  of  the  rear  bottom  delivery  roll  a,.  When  these 
clutches  arc  out  of  contact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  no  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  delivery  roUs  of  the  mnle,  but  when  the 
parts  Ot.  are  moved  in  contact  with  the  parts  a...  by  the  yoke 
levers  d,,  the  motion  of  the  gear  a„  is  imparted  tu  the  rear 
lelivery  roll  a.  and  also  through  the  gears  n,,  a,„  a,,  to  the 
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i§  not  driven  positively,  but  receives  its  mnlJon  from  the 
bottom  delivery  rolls,  on  which  it  rest^i.  being  thus  rotated^ 
(rictional  contact  with  the  bottom  rolls.     The  sp< 
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drums,  which  carry  the  spools  of  roving  and  unwind  it 
as  it  is  taken  by  ihc    delivery   rolls,  are  geared  frojn  the 

_  shaft  of  the  rear  delivery  roll  at  each  end  of  the  machine. 

B  As  shown  in  Fig.  11,  a  gear  «„  drives  an  intermediate 
gear  a„   that  in  turn   imparts   motion  to  the  gear  a.,  and 

»  spool  drums  a,.  The  gear  a,»  is  a  change  gear  and  may  be 
changed  in  size  if  in  any  case  the  spool  drums  unwind  the 
roving  faster  or  more  slowly  than  it  is  taken  by  the  delivery 
rolls.  The  motion  of  the  delivery  rolls  is  of  necessity  inter- 
mittent, since  the  roving  is  delivered  during  only  a  portion 
of  the  time  that  the  carriage  is  receding  from  them;  this  is 
necessary  so  that  the  drafting  of  the  roving  may  take  place 
in  order  to  reduce  its  size  and  produce  yarn  of  the  required 
Knm. 

f  11.  The  motion  of  the  delivery  rolls  and  spool  drums 
may  be  checked  by  means  of  the  roz>ing  slop-mvfimt,  Figfs.  8 
and  0,  at  any  point,  so  that  any  desired  length  uf  roving 
may  be  delivered  for  each  draw  of  the  mule.  The  point  at 
which  the  delivery  rolls  stop,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
roving  delivered,  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  roving-pin  gear 
for  each  side  of  the  mule;  the  pin  gear  rf  for  the  left-hand 
side  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  while  the  other  is  removed  in  order 

_  to  show  the  mechanism  of  the  stop-motion  more   clearly. 

f  The  yokes  rf„  which  operate  the  sliding  portions  a,,  of 
the  delivery-roll  clutches,  and  the  castings  d,.  which  carry 
the  roving-pin  gears,  are  rigidly  fastened  together,  and  are 
fulcnimed  at  rf,;  thus,  if  motion  is  imparted  to  them  the 
clutches  will  be  thrown  in  contact  and  the  roving-pin  gears 

_  moved  forwards  so  as  to  mesh  with  the  worms  a,,,  which  are 

■  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  rear  delivery  rolls  a..  This  is 
accomplished  each  time  that  the  carriage  comes  in  to  the 
delivery  rolls  by  means  of  a  roll  r.,  Fig.  9,  that  presses 
down  a  lever  /cast  in  one  piece  with  the  shaft  t\.  The  motion 
of  this  shaft  is  imparted  to  the  finger  t,  and  a  strong,  flat 
spring  i»  by  means  of  the  casting  *„  which  is  cast  In  one 
piece  with  the  shaft  /•  and  carries  a  setscrew  by  means  of 
^iwhicb  the  finger  i,  may  be  adjusted.    As  the  spring  t*  moves 
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forwards,  it  moves  the  castinsf  rf,  and  yoke  d,  around  the 
fulcrum  il„  thus  forcing  and  holding  together  the  parts  «,„fl.. 
of  the  delivery-roll  clutch,  and  also  holding  the  roving-pii^— 
gear  in  contact  with  the  worm  a,,.  As  the  finger  /,  tii^| 
moved  it  is  caught  and  held  against  the  tension  of  the 
spring  I,  by  a  dog  </.  that  is  constantly  pressed  against  it 
by  means  of  a  coil  spring  d,  on  the  stud  on  which  it 
is  fulcrumed.  Motion  being  imparled  to  the  gear  a,,  as 
described,  the  delivery  rolls  and  also  the  roving-pin  gears 
are  rotated.  This  motion  continues  until  a  pin  (/,  placed  in 
a  hole  in  the  roving-pin  gear  comes  in  contact  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  steel  d,  screwed  to  the  dog  d,.  When  the 
pin  strikes  this  wedge,  the  dog  is  forced  from  contact  with 
the  finger  /,  and  a  strong  spring  /.  attached  to  the  finger 
pulls  it  backwards,  thus  moving  the  casting  d,  and  yoke  rf, 
and  disengaging  the  delivery-roll  clutches  and  roving-pin 
gears,  so  that  the  motive  power  is  withdrawn. 


12.     In  order  that  the  delivery  rolls  may  stop  instantly 
when  the  power  is  withdrawn,  friction  brakes  are  applied  at 
the  same  time,  thus  checking  any  momentum  that  the  roU^^^ 
may  have  and  also  firmly  locking  them  in  place  until  the]^| 
are  ready  to  deliver  the  roving  fur  another  draw  of  the  car- 
riage.     These  brakes  are  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9  and  also^^^ 
in  detail,  in  Fig.  10.     A  boss  a„  that  is  fastened  to  the  shafl^f 
of  the  rear  delivery  roll  is  encircled  by  a  friction  strap  «... 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  mule, 
while  the  other  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  short  length  of 
chain  a,,,  to  the  stnd  /,  on  the  finger  /,;  thus,  as  the  finger  i\ 
is  pulled  backwards  by  the  spring  /.  to  disengage  the  roviaj 
motion,  it  also  tightens  the  chain  a,,  and  applies  the  brake 
the  delivery  rolls. 

A  strap  rf,„  is  fastened  by  a  pin  d,  to  the  roving-pin  gear 
and  is  carried  back  over  a  small  pulley.  At  the  end  of  this 
strap  is  attached  a  weight  that  revolves  the  pin  gear  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  soon  as  it  is  released  from  the  worm, 
thus  bringing  it  back  to  its  initial  position,  with  the  pin  rf. 
resting  against  the  back  of  the  wedge  d,. 


■^ 
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H  In  order  to  prevent  tamperinj;  with  the  rovins;*pin  gears, 
a  circular  plate  (/,,.  partly  shown  on  one  side  in  Fig.  8,  is 
placed  over  them  and  fastened  with  a  small  padlock  d,. 
With  this  plate  in  position  it  is  impossible  for  the  pin  d,  to 
be  moved  from  one  hole  to  another  or  be  accidentally 
displaced. 

1 3.  Each  roving-pin  gear  contains  two  rows  of  holes  with 
44  holes  in  a  row.  Those  in  the  outside  row  arc  known  as 
{full  holes,  while  those  in  the  inside  row,  as  each  is  placed 
between  2  holes  of  the  outside  row.  are  known  as  half  holes, 
since  it  is  possible  by  their  use  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of 
the  length  of  roving  delivered  equal  to  one-half  that  obtained 
by  moving  the  pin  1  hole  in  the  outside  row.  The  setting  of 
Ibe  pin  (/,  so  as  to  deliver  any  desired  length  of  roving  before 
the  delivery  rolls  of  the  mule  stop  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  for  each  full  hole  in  the  roving  gear  2i  inches  of  roving 
is  delivered,  white  for  each  half  hole  1«  inches  is  delivered; 
that  is,  by  changing  the  pin  from  a  full  hole  to  an  intertne- 
diate  half  hole  or  from  a  half  hole  to  the  next  full  hole  the 

•  length  of  roving  delivered  is  varied  \\  inches.  This  maybe 
easily  proved  by  figuring  from  the  diameter  of  the  delivery 
rolls,  as  follows;  The  diameter  of  the  delivery  rolls  is 
lA  inches;  therefore,  their  circumference  is  li'ri  inches 
X  3.1416  =  3.7S  inches.  The  worm  a„  is  triple -threaded, 
and  consequently  move^  the  roving  gear  3  teeth  to  each 

revolution  of  the  delivery  roll.     The  roving  gear  contains 

■  88  teeth  and  44  full  holes;  therefore^  2  teeth  in  tJie  gear  are 
equal  to  1  full  hole,  and  I  full  hole  is  ec|ual  to  two-thirds  of 
a  revolution  of  the  delivery  roll;  that  is,  two-thirds  of 
8.73  inches,  or  practically  2h  inches.  A  half  hole  of  course 
is  equal  to  one-half  of  24  inches,  or  li  inches. 

Knowing  the  length  of  roving  controlled  by  each  hole 
in  the  roving  gear,  the  number  of  holes  to  be  allowed  can 
be  easily  ascertained  after  the  desired  length  of  roving  to 
be  delivered  has  been  found.  For  instance,  suppose  that 
40  inches  of  a  certain  run  roving  must  be  delivered  to  spin 
yarn  of  a  required  run  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  how 
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many  holes  to  allow  in  the  roving-pin  gear  to  deliver  this 
amount  of  roving.  AH  that  is  necessary  is  to  divide  40  by  2i, 
which  will  give  16  holes  as  the  number  to  allow.  With  soft 
roving,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  figure  exactly  how 
many  holes  will  be  necessary,  but  the  above  method  will 
approximately  give  the  correct  result,  and  then  if  the  vara 
spun  is  too  light  or  too  heavy,  the  pin  can  be  changed  a  half 
hole  or  a  full  hole,  etc.,  as  may  be  required.  If  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  roving-pin  gear  so  as  to  spin  yam  of  different 
run  from  the  same  rua  roving,  or  so  as  to  spin  the  same  run 
yarn  from  a  different  run  roving,  the  number  of  holes  to  allow 
may  be  found  by  proportion.  For  instance,  suppose  that 
with  a  certain  run  roving  18  holes  give  25-run  yarn  and  it 
is  desired  to  spin  3-run  yarn.  Letting  ji  represent  the  num- 
ber of  holes  that  must  he  allowed,  the  proportion  is  3  :  2} 
=  18  :  jr;  jc  is  therefore  15.  and  15  holes  must  consequently 
be  allowed  in  the  roving  gear  to  spin  3-run  yarn  from  that 
particular  run  roving.  For  another  example,  suppose  that 
with  an  allowance  of  20  holes  in  the  roving  gear  a  mule  is 
spinning  a  certain  run  yarn  from  2i-nm  roving  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  spin  the  same  run  yarn  from  2-run  roving.  The 
number  of  holes  to  allow  in  the  roving  gear  to  accomplish 
this  may  be  found  by  the  following  proportion:  2J  :  2  = 
:  x;  x  is  therefore  16— the  number  of  holes  required. 


l>RAWINi:-<>irT    MOTION 

14.  The  (Irawlng-out  luotiou  is  in  operation  at 
same  time  that  the  roving  motion  is  delivering  the  roving. 
and  causes  the  carriage  to  recede  from  the  delivery  rolls  so 
as  to  draft  and  twist  the  roving  into  yarn.  The  driving  bell 
during  this  period  is  in  contact  with  the  third  pulley  and 
imparting  motion  to  the  gear  c...  Fig.  6,  Attached  to  the 
gear  f„  is  one-half  c„  of  a  toothed  clutch;  the  other  half  <•„ 
may  slide  along  a  key  on  the  shaft  /  so  as  to  engage  with  *■„, 
in  which  case  motion  will  be  imparted  to  the  shaft  /and  to 
the  draft  scroll  /,  fastened  to  it.  The  draft  scroll  is  made 
with  two  separate  and  opposite  scrolls,  to  one  of  which  the 
rope  /,  is  attached,  as   shown  in  Fig.  12.      This  rope,  or 
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bandy  as  it  is  called,  passes  from  the  scroll  around  a  binder 
pulley  /,,  and  is  attached  to  the  carriage.  As  the  middle  part 
of  the  rope  /,  is  omitted,  a  doited  arrow  has  been  inserted  to 
indicate  the  connections  between  the  two  ends.  The  binder 
pulley  is  movable  in  a  slotted  casting  attached  to  the  floor 
and  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw,  to  which  a  crank-handle 
may  be  attached  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  band. 
Another  rope  /,  is  attached  to  the  other  scroll  and  is  also 
attached  to  the  carriage.  These  ropes  are  so  connected  with 
the  scrolls  thai  when  the  rope  on  one  scroll  is  winding  up,  it 
is  unwinding  on  the  other.  The  result  is  that  when  one 
scroll  is  full,  as  the  Iront  one  in  Pig.  12.  the  other  is  empty. 
In  Fig.  6  also  the  scroll  A  has  been  shown  in  this  condition. 
The  diameters  of  the  active  parts  in  both  scrolls,  however, 
are  always  equal;  otherwise,  one  of  the  ropes  /,  or/,  would  at 
certain  times  either  be  slack  or  too  tight.  Therefore,  when 
the  rope  /,  is  winding  upon  the  small  diameter  of  its  scroll, 
the  rope  /,  is  unwinding  from  the  small  diameter  of  the  other 
scroll,  and  vice  versa.  The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  active 
part  of  the  sltoU,  the  greater  will  be  Ihc  speed  of  the  rope 
and,  consequently,  that  of  the  carriage.  When  the  carriage 
is  being  drawn  out,  the  band  /,  is  being  wound  up  on  the 
scroll  and,  as  it  passes  over  the  binder  pulley  /,,  and  is 
attached  to  the  carriage,  it  is  this  band  that  really  draws  oul 
the  carriage.  The  other  band  /,  on  the  draft  scroll  has  no 
real  function  in  connection  with  actually  drawing  out  the  car- 
riage, but  simply  furnishes  a  positive  connection  between  the 
draft  scroll  and  the  carriage.  This  prevents  any  liability  of 
the  momentum  of  the  carriage  carrying  it  forwards  faster 
than  it  is  drawn  out  by  the  draft  scroll  and  rope  /,;  prevents 
the  draft  scroll  from  overnmning  when  the  carriage  conies  in 
again;  and  also  enables  the  position  of  the  draft  scroll  to  be 
changed,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

15.     In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  method  adopted  foT 
drawing  out  the  carriage  by  means  of  a  draft  scroll,  it  is  well 
to  understand  the  reason  for  its  adoption.     In  the  first  place, 
the  carriage  moves  out  very  fast  in  the  first  part  of  its  motion. 
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in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  delivery  of  roving  by  the 
delivery  rolls  of  the  mule.  When  the  delivery  of  roviug  stops, 
the  speed  of  the  carriaee  is  immediately  checked,  and  spin- 
ning, or  the  combined  drafting  and  twisting  of  the  roving, 
commences.  Such  an  action  is  necessary  for  the  carriage, 
since,  if  it  comoienccd  the  draw  by  moving  slowly,  there 
would  be  so  much  twist  put  into  the  roving  at  the  start, 
before  it  was  drafted,  or  drawn  out,  ai  all,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  afterwards  to  draw  it  to  the  required  size  of  yarn. 
The  variable  speed  thus  necessitated  is  provided  for  by  the 
draft  scroll. 

When  the  mule  is  started,  the  rope  /,  is  on  the  large  diam- 
eter of  the  scroll,  at  its  center,  and  the  carriage  is  thus  given 
the  speed  necessary  for  keeping  the  delivery  of  roving  at 
the  required  tension.  As  the  deUvery  of  roving  is  stopped, 
however,  the  drawing-out  band  commences  to  be  wound 
down  on  the  smaller  part  of  the  scroll,  so  that  the  speed  of 
the  carriage  is  gradually  checked,  thus  allowing  for  the 
drafting  and  twisting  of  the  roving.  The  carriage  'runs 
very  slowly  when  near  the  end  of  its  outward  movement. 
The  point  at  which  the  speed  of  the  carriage  is  slowed  by 
allowing  the  drawing-out  band  to  wind  on  the  smaller  part 
of  the  scroll  is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  scroll,  which 
is  regulated  to  suit  different  conditions  of  stock  and  roving. 


1<>.  The  band  /,.  Fig.  12,  after  passing  around  the  binder 
pulley  /,,  is  attached  to  a  drum  /,,  which  is  loose  on  the 
shaft  r,..  The  band  A  passes  over  guide  pulleys  A,  A 
attached  to  the  carriage,  and  is  also  fastened  to  the  same 
drum  as  the  band  A.  but  is  wound  on  it  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  center  of  the  drum  A  is  a  worm-gear  A  that 
engages  with  a  worm  A.  fastened  to  a  shaft  A.  This  worm 
may  be  turned  by  means  of  the  crank  A.,  which  will  rotate 
the  drum  A.  winding  up  the  band  A.  and  unwinding  the 
band  A,  or  vice  versa.  This  changes  the  position  of  the  draft 
scroll  relative  to  that  of  the  carriage.  It  is  sometimes  desir- 
able to  do  this,  in  order  to  adapt  the  drafting,  or  the  speed 
of  the  carriage  during  the  earlier  part  of  its  movement,  to 
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the  particular  stock  in  hand.  For  instance,  if  roving  thai 
will  not  admit  of  much  drafting  is  being  spun  and  an  extra 
amount  of  rovinij  is  being  delivered,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
turn  the  drum  A  in  such  a  direction  that  the  band  /,  will 
start  to  wind  on  the  draft  scroll  in  such  a  position  that  a 
greater  length  of  time  will  be  required  before  it  commences 
to  wind  down  on  the  low  part  of  the  scroll,  thereby  niaking 
the  carriage  move  rapidly  for  a  greater  distance  at  ibe  start. 
This  has  the  effect  of  allowing  less  twist  to  run  into  the  rov- 
ing before  the  drafting  of  the  roving  into  yam  commences, 
This  means  of  adjustment  is  only  used,  however,  where  a 
small  change  in  the  speed  of  the  carriage  is  desired.  The 
position  of  the  draft  scroll  may  be  changed  while  the  car- 
riage is  coming  out  or  while  the  accelerated  speed  is  in 
operation,  but  should  not  be  changed  while  the  carriage  is 
in  and  the  L-lutch  f,,,e,„  Fig.  6,  lacked,  as  this  puts  an  extn 
strain  on  either  band  /,  or  /,  while  the  other  becomes  slack; 
this  is  apt  to  strip  the  teeth  from  the  worm-gear  /,. 

The  small  roll  /,,  supported  by  brackets  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  carriage,  prevents  the  drawing-out  band  from 
chafing  on  the  carriage  when  it  is  in. 

The  part  of  the  draft  scroll  where  the  drawing-out  band 
winds  down  on  to  a  smaller  diameter,  and  where  the  speed 
of  the  carriage  is  thus  checked,  is  composed  of  a  flat,  malk- 
able-iron  spiral,  or  wing.  /„  that  ts  bolted  or  screwed  to  tin 
side  of  the  scroll,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  and  a  wing  of 
different  shape  substituted,  to  accommodate  the  speed  of  the 
carriage  to  any  particular  stock.  The  draft  scroll  is  the  only 
scroll  that  needs  removable  wings,  as  this  scroll  controls  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  while  the  yarn  is  being  spun,  during 
which  the  character  of  the  resulting  yarn  and  the  ease  mlh 
which  it  is  spun  is  largely  dependent  on  the  motion  of 
the  carriage. 


17.  The  drum  /,  is  made  in  halves  that  are  provid' 
with  toothed  ends,  which  lock  them  togctlier  after  the  manner 
of  a  toothed  clutch;  a  coil  spring  on  the  shaft  r,i  presses  the 
halves  together  and  thus  keeps  them  locked.    Cast  in  one 
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tB  witfa  the  half  on  which  the  band  /,  w  wound  is  the 
hn-gear  /..  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  allow 
'adjustment,  in  addition  to  the  movable  sheave  /,,.  for 
XDE  up  Ihc  slack  of  the  drawing-out  bands  as  they  stretch 
t>ugh  wear.  If  the  sheave  /,.  has  been  moved  as  far  as 
tstble  and  the  drawing-out  bands  are  still  slack,  the 
«ve  may  be  moved  back,  so  as  to  slacken  the  bands  as 
th  as  possible,  and  then  the  two  halves  of  the  drum  /, 
nrated  and  the  shaft  /,  rotated  by  the  handle  /,.  until  all 
slack  is  taken  out  of  the  bands;  this  still  allows  a  full 
Jfth  of  travel  of  the  sheave  /,,  for  further  adjustment  o£ 
I  tension  of  the  drawing-out  bands  should  they  continue 
stretch. 


I  DWHL.L    MOTION 

18,  The  object  of  the  dwell  motion  is  to  aftord  relief 
|the  roving  as  the  carnage  starts  away  from  the  delivery 
Is,  since  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  carriage  slightly  to 
ain  the  roving  at  this  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  tends 
ilart  rather  abruptly  on  its  outward  journey.  As  no  twist 
e  as  yet  been  inserted  in  the  roving,  it  is  also  more  liable 
be  strained  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  The  dwell 
ition,  therefore,  is  an  important  mechanism,  especially  if 
I  roving  is  soft  and  tender,  since  it  prevents  twits  and 
svenness  in  the  yarn  ihat  would  otherwise  be  unavoidable 
»pt  with  very  strong  roving.  This  relief  is  given  the 
rings  by  causing  the  carriage  to  dwell  for  an  instant 
Sore  attaining  its  maximum  speed,  which  necessarily 
surs  during  the  first  part  of  its  motion  away  from  the 
Ivery  rolls.  The  dwell  motion  is  shown  in  detail  in 
f.  13,  but,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  really  a  part  of  the 
nving-oul  motion. 

En  Fig.  13,  the  various  parts  of  the  dwell  motion  are 
►wn  in  the  positions  that  they  assume  when  the  carriage 
^rawn  in,  just  previous  to  its  outward  journey.  The 
/,  is  free  to  move  for  a  limited  distance  in  the  direction 
|ts  axis;  that  is.  it  may  be  thrust  forwards  or  backwards, 
riog  with  it  the  wonu  /,,  and  thereby  imparting  a  slight 
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motion  to  the  worm-gear  /.  and  drum  A.  The  effect  of  this 
TTioliun  therefore  is  the  same  as  though  the  crank  /„  were 
turned,  with  the  exception  thjit  the  effect  is  not  permanent, 
as  will  be  explained.  A  rack  /  is  fastened  to  the  floor  in 
such  a  position  that  as  the  carriage  reaches  the  end  of 
its  inward  motion  and  approaches  the  delivery  rolls  it  is 
engaeed  by  a  segment  gear  y,  that  is  loose  on  the  shaft  r„. 
As  this  segment  gear  engages  with  the  rack  the  motion  of 
the  carriage  imparts  a  movement  to  it  that  is  transmitted  to 
the  segment  gear  /,  and  shaft  /,,  to  which  7,  is  fastened.    An 
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arm  /,  is  also  attached  to  the  shaft  ;',  and  is  connected  byi 
link  /.  to  a  slide  y.  that  is  free  to  move  in  a  longitudini 
direction  on  a  girt  r„  extending  from  the  front  to  the  bacV 
of  the  carriage  frame.  This  slide  is  connected  to  the  shaft  /. 
by  an  extended  arm  fitting  between  the  worm  /,,  and  » 
collar  7,  setscrewed  to  the  shaft.  The  effect  of  the  motion 
imparted  to  the  segment  gear  j,  is  to  turn  the  shaft  7.  an(5 
raise  the  arm  /,.  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  which  results  in  the 
connecting  link  /',  drawing  the  slide  /.  and,  therefore,  the 
shaft   /,   and   worm   /,,   forwards,  or   toward   the   front 
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'the  carriage.  This  imparts  a  slight  motion  to  the  wonn- 
gear  /,  and  drum  /..  and  thus  winds  up  a  short  length  of 
the  band  /,  and  likewise  unwinds  some  of  the  hand  /,. 
Normally,   that    is,    when    the  carriage   is   away  from  the 

^■jdelivery  rolls  and  the  segment  gear  /,  disengaged  from  the 
rack  y,  the  arm  j,  is  lowered  and,  as  it  rests  on  the  link  /. 
just  below  the  dead  center,  it  locks  the  shaft  /,  in  its  back- 
ward position;  that  is,  in  a  position  thrust  away  from  the 
front  of  the  carriage. 

The  way  in  which  this  mechanism  imparts  an  initial  dwell 

Bto  the  carriage  is  as  follows:  When  the  carriage  is  drawn 
in.  the  segment  gear  y.  engages  the  rack  and  moves  the 
drum  /,,  raising  ihu  arm  /,,  as  shuwn  in  Fig.   13.     As  (he 

■carriage  starts  on  its  outward  motion  the  draft  scroll  com- 
mences to  wind  up  the  rope  f„  but  instead  of  drawing  out 
the  carriage,  the  initial  movement  of  the  rope  /,  turns  (he 

■  dram  /,,  thus  forcing  the  worm  /,,,  shaft  /„  and  slide/,  from 
the  front  of  the  carriage,  drawing  down  the  link  /.  and  arm  j, 
lo  their  locked  positions,  and,  through  the  segment  gear  /,, 
imparting  a  motion  to  the  segment  gear  j,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  (hat  imparled  by  the  rack/.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  movement  of  the  segment  gear  against  the  stationary 
rack  imparts  a  slow  movement  to  the  carnage  until  the 
arm  /,  is  lowered  to  its  locked  position  and  the  segment  gear 
is   clear   of    the   rack,    whereupon    the    full    speed   will    be 

(imparted  to  the  carriage  by  the  draft  scroll  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  All  this  movement  is  accomplished  in  a"  com- 
paratively short  time,  but  it  allows  just  sufficient  dwell  at 
the  start  of  the  outward  movement  of  the  carriage  to  prevent 
any  undue  strain  on  the  roi-ing.  More  or  less  dwell  may  be 
given  by  raising  or  lowering  the  cotinecling  link  /.  in  the 
Hfilotted  casting  /.,  which  allows  more  or  less  thrust  to  the 
shaft  /.  and  worm  /,,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  or  less 
movement  to  the  drum  /,. 
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SQUARING     BANDS 

19,  It  is  impossible  lo  construct  the  carriage  of  the  mule 
so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  rigid,  on  account  of  its  yrcat  length; 
>nscqueiuly,  since  it  is  driven  in  the  center  only,  there  is  a 
tndency  for  the  carriage  to  warp  so  that  the  spindles  will 
not  form  a  line  parallel  to  the  delivery  rolls.  This  tcadcucy. 
which  exists  when  the  carriage  is  being"  drawn  in  as  well 
as  when  it  is  being  drawn  out,  is  overcome  by  means  o( 
squaring  bands.  Several  drums,  one  of  which,  c,„  is  shovk*n 
in  Fig.  4.  are  keyed  to  a  shaft  that  is  carried  in  bearings  just 
beneath  the  carriage  and  extends  its  whole  length.  The 
number  of  drums  placed  on  this  shaft  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  carriage,  but  generally  there  are  three,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center.  A  rope,  or  band,  c,^.  Fig.  4,  is 
wrapped  several  times  around  each  drum  to  prevent  any 
slipping;  one  end  of  the  band  is  fastened  to  a  casting  bolted 
to  the  floor  at  the  front  of  the  mule,  while  the  other  is 
fastened  to  a  similar  casting  at  the  back  of  the  mule. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  whenever  the  carriage 
moves,  the  motion  of  any  one  portion  is  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  shaft  to  each  drum  and  squaring  band,  so  that 
all  parts  of  the  carriage  will  move  in  unison.  In  order  to 
work  properly  the  squaring  hands  must  be  kept  tight:  this 
may  readily  be  accomplished  by  means  of  ratchets  and  pawls 
attached  to  the  castings  to  which  the  bands  are  fastened. 


UftlTINb    OI--    ^ilMMiLEii 

20.  During  the  time  that  the  carriage  is  receding  from 
the  deliverj'  rolls,  and  also  while  the  twist  is  being  placed  in 
the  yani  by  the  accelerated  speed,  the  spindles  are  being 
turned  by  a  rope  A,  known  as  a  rim  baud,  which  is  driven 
by  means  of  the  two  grooved  pulleys  c„e„  Figs.  6,  7,  14, 
and  15,  on  the  main  shaft  t\  The  spindles  are,  of  course, 
turning  all  the  time  that  the  carriage  is  being  drawn  out. 
being  driven  in  this  case  by  the  smaller  grooved  pul- 
ley e,,  which  is  fast  on  the  main  shaft  e,  as  is  also  the  third 


I 


to  the  fourth  driven  pulley  c,,  and  the  rim  band  is  driven 
the  larger  grooved  pulley  r.,  the  smaller  jfrooved  pulley  r. 
being  a  follower.  In  this  case  motion  is  imparted  to  Uie 
main  shaft  e  by  ^„  since  e.  and  <•.  are  both  loose  on  the  shaft. 
When  the  larger  grooved  pulley  is  llic  driver,  the  spjudles 
are  driven  at  a  higher  velocity  than  when  the  smaller  groortil 
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[pulley  is  the  driver;  this  is  called  the  uocolerntccl  speed  and 
is  (or  the  purpose  of  saving  time  in  putting  in  the  requisite 

■  amount  of  twist  after  the  yarn  is  drafted.  The  rim  band  in 
this  mule  is  carried  through  the  machine  twice,  and  is  known 

[as  a  (ioubif  rim  band.     Besides  the  grooved  pulleys  on  the 

[tnain  shaft,  the  rim  band  is  passed  around  a  grooved  pul- 
ley^, on  the  drawing-in  shaft  i^  by  means  of  which  the  direc- 

ttion  of  rotation  of  the  spindles  is  reversed  when  the  carriage 
'backs  off.  It  is  also  passed  around  the  guide  pulleys  ^, .  A,,  h^. 
Fig.  14.  around  the  grooved  pulley  A,  on  the  drum  shaft  of 
the  carriage,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  is  communicated 

I  to  the  spindles,  and  around  a  binder  pulley  A,  that  may  be 
moved  in  a  slotted  stand  attached  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  band. 
21.  The  driving  pulleys  ?,,  e,.  Fig.  6,  on  the  main  shaft 
are  each  made  in  different  sizes,  so  that  almost  any  speed  of 
the  spindles  may  be  obtained  without  altering  the  speed  of 
any  other  part  of  the  machine.  The  slow-speed,  or  smaller, 
grooved  pulley  i-.  is  made  II,  12,  13.  1-J,  I'i.  Ifi.  17.  18,  or  19 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  fast-speed  pulley  r.  is  usually 
made  10, 21,  or  22  inches  in  diameter.    The  grooved  pulley  k^ 

Ion  the  center,  or  cylinder,  shaft  of  the  carriage  is  10  inches 
in  diameter.    The  spindle-band  cylinder  f«.  Fig.  14.  is  usually 
about  6i  inches  in  diameter  and  the  whorl  f.  on  the  spindle, 
1  inch. 
22.     In  order  to  find  the  speed  of  the  spindles,  therefore, 
the  following  rules  are  necessary. 
To  find  the  speed  of  the  spindles  when  the  driving  belt  is 
on  the  third  pulley: 
Rale  I. — Multiply  the  revolutions  per  niimttf  of  the  main 
sha/i  by  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  grooved  pulley  and  by  the 
tiiameter  of  the  spindle-band  cylinder:     dixu'de  the  result  thus 
obtained  by  the  produrt  of  the  diameter  of  the  driven  grooved 
Aulley  on  the  cylinder  shaft  and  the  diameter  of  the  whorl  on  the 
spindle. 

Example  I— The  main  shaft  e.  Fig.  14.  makes  320  revoluiioon  per 
minute  and  the  smaller  grooved  pulley  «.  is  IS  ioctaes  in  diameter;  the 
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driven  grooved  pulley  A,  oa  the  cyltoder  Rhaft  in  the  carnage  is 
10  inches  in  diaraeier;  the  cylinder  r,  is&)  inches;  and  the  whorif.''^ 
thespindle  is  I  inch  in  diameter.  What  are  the  revoltitioDS  pcratioaa_ 
when  the  driving  belt  in  on  the  third  pulley? 


Solution. —    — .■■      . —  "  3,000  rev.  per  min.  of  spind 


is  on  the    ] 


To  find  the  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  belt  is 
fourth  pulley  and  iwist  is  bein^  put  in  the  yatTi  by  the  accel- 
erated speed: 

Rule  II. — Multiply  the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  main 
shaft  hy  the  dittmeter  of  the  larger  grooved  pulley  and  by  the 
diameter  of  the  spindh'band  cylinder;  difide  the  result  ikus 
.  obtained  by  the  diameter  of  the  drijftn  gtvoi-ed  pulley  an  flit 
cylinder  shaft  multiplied  by  the  diameter  of  the  whorl  on  the 
spindle. 

Example  2. — What  would  be  the  accelerated  speed  ol  the  spindles 
in  the  mule  %\\*in  In  example  1,  if  the  larger  grooved  pulleys*  were 
22  inches  in  dmmclcr? 

320  X  22  X  (H        .  .rtft  ....  ■ 

SOLUTIOM.—  ,«  „  1  =  ■l.wXI  rev.  per  miD.  of  8puidles.         1 

lU  X  I 

In  the  case  of  example  1.  the  spindles  would  revolve  from 
1  to  2  per  cent,  more  slowly  than  figured,  owing  to  the  car- 
riage and  the  rim  band  traveling  In  the  same  direction.  This 
does  i^ot  happen  when  the  accelerated  speed  is  on,  because 
the  carriage  is  drawn  out  to  the  full  extent  before  the  bell  is 
shifted  on  to  the  fourth  pulley.  However,  in  a  machine  of 
so  complicated  a  nature  as  the  mule,  there  is  more  or  ]«ss 
slippage  and  loss  of  power,  and  it  is  therefore  customary  to 
deduct  S  percent,  from  the  foregoing  results  in  each  case,  in 
order  to  approximate  the  actual  speed  of  the  spindles.  This 
also  allows  for  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  whorl  &n<) 
drum  should  be  taken  at  points  representing  their  eflective 
diameters;  that  is,  fur  more  accurate  calculations  the  Ihickne^^ 
of  the  spindle  band  should  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  both 
the  tin  drum  and  the  spindle  whorl. 

23.  Since  the  rim  band  is  a  continuous  band  ruDoiaC 
through  the  machine  twice,  in  different  grooves  on  the  siAC 
pulleys,  it  must  necessarily  be  crossed  at  some  point,  w 
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order  to  brinf  it  back  to  its  starting  place.  If  the  bnnd  were 
not  crossed  it  wouJd  necessitate  the  use  of  two  bands  ninnint; 
side  by  side  and  having  two  splicings,  whereas  the  crussiiin 
of  the  band  makes  only  a  single  splice  necessary.  Tht*  rim 
band  is  crossed,  as  shown  at  Fig.  14,  between  the  binder 
pulley  A.  and  the  grooved  piilley^i  on  the  drawinctn  shaft. 
The  band  runs  in  tlie  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  on 
Fig.  14  during  the  slow  speed  of  the  spindles;  that  is,  while 
it  is  driven  by  the  pulley  c,  and  also  while  the  spindles  are 
being  driven  at  an  accelerated  speed  by  the  large  grooved 
pulley  f,.  During  the  backing-ofE  of  the  spindles,  however, 
the   rim   band   is   driven   by   the   grooved   pulley  ;j,  ow   the 

I  dra wing-in  shaft  and  its  direction  reversed,  in  order  to 
reverse  the  motion  of  the  spindles  and  wind  the  yam  down 
the  bobbin  prcviLiUs  to  winding  the  stretch  of  yarn  on  it. 
Fig.  15  {a)  is  a  view  of  the  rim  band  as  it  appearK  from 
the  front,  or  carriage,  side  of  the  mule,  showing  the 
method  of  passing  the  band  around  the  driving  pulleys,  and 
Fig.  15  {b)  is  a  side  view  of  same.  The  part  of  the  rope 
B  that  passes  from  the  right-hand  groove  of  the  pulley  4., 
Fig.  H,  passes  to  the  left-hand  groove  of  the  pulley  a'.. 
Fig.  15  (a).  From  this  pulley  the  rope  passes  around  the 
larger  grooved  pulley  e^,  then  back  around  jc„  then  around  f*, 
then  around^.,  until  it  finally  passes  over  the  grooved  guide 

I  pulley  A.  to  the  carriage.  The  other  part  of  the  rope,  which 
is  in  the  left-hand  groo%*e  of  the  pulley  h„  Kig,  \A,  painet  to 
the  right-hand  groove  of  the  pulley  j^,,  Pig.  1ft  {a),  and  then 
around  the  pulley  e,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rope  on  tb« 
Other  Ride  was  passed  around  /,,  both  parts  of  the  ropff 
emerging  together  over  the  pulley  A,  between  the  ropct 
j>assing  from  ^,  and  t,  tojf.. 
^P  Oocasiooally  ibe  rim  band  wilt  fly  (rom  the  pulleya, 
especially  if  it  is  ran  too  slack.  Ulicn  repUciog  it,  first  be 
Sure  that  it  is  crofLsed;  then,  commencing  on  the  outside 
SToores  of  the  palley  g,  on  Ibe  drawing-in  shaft,  pass  the 
ropes  aronnd  f.,r..  cooMamljr  working  toward  the  ccalcr 
from  eacfa  side  imtil  the  fOpe*  finally  cOfa«  together  oir«r  tb« 
eujde  palley  k^ 
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EASING-UP    MOTION 

24.     The  easlDK-up  motion  is  in  operation  during  the 

lime  which  the  accelerated 
speed  is  putting  the  twist 
into  the  yarn.    When  twist 
is  put  into  yam.  the  yarn 
grows   shorter   in  length, 
or,  as  the  effect  is  technic- 
ally designated,   the  yam 
takes  up.     Thus,  while 
the  accelerated  speed  is 
rapidly  putting  twist  into 
the  stretch  of  yam,  there 
must  be  some  method  of 
moving  the  carriage  in- 
ward slightly,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  twist  and 
ease  the   tension   that  the 
twist  generates  between 
the  spindles  and  the  deliv- 
ery rolls.     This  necessan' 
easing,  or  drawing  in,  of 
the  carriage  is  performed 
by  the  easing-up  motion, 
which,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6 
and  7,  derives  its  motion 
primarily  from   the  draw- 
ing-out  gear  e„  which  in 
this  case  receives  motion 
from  the  pulley  c.  that  is 
fastened  to  the  pulley  eM^ 
is  loose  on  the  shaft  e\  the 
motion   is  transmitted  ^1 
means  of  the  rim  band  » 
from   the   pulley  c.  to  ("•• 
The   gear  e,   through  the 
gears  ^,„,  c,,,  <r,„  and  clutch 
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VUIIIICVICU      tVltll     <1      l<JU     At     lllill.       I>      <.l7lJlld.lC^U      will 

^pivoted  to  the  floor.     Attached  to  the  outer 
lever  is  another  rod  >(•,,,  which  connects  with 


^...  ^..  drives  the  shaft  /.  on  which  is  fastened  the  wonn  *, 
which  meshes  with  the  worm-gear  ^.,  fast  to  the  upright 
shaft  i\. 

Referring  to  Fig.  liJ,  the  upper  part  Jt,  of  a  clatch  is  keyed 
to  the  upright  shaft  A;,  but  Is  movable  on  the  shaft,  so  that 
it  may  be  disengaged  from  the  lower  half  X\  when  the  casing- 
up  motion  is  not  in  operation.  A  pinion  /',  that  is  fust  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  easing-up  clutch  meshes  with  a  rack  jfr*. 
The  two  halves  of  the  clutch  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
by  the  release  of  the  yoke  A-,  that  controls  ^,;  Ihi.s  is  effected 
by  the  removal  of  the  support  of  the  pin  i;  that  is  attached 
to  the  yoke,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  rack  X-,  is 
connected  with  a  rod  J^,  that  is  connected  with  a  lever  *„ 

end  of  this 
the  carriage 

by  means  of  a  slot  in  the  rod,  with  which  a  pin  y,  attached 
to  the  carriage  engages.  This  pin  is  lifted  from  Ihc  slot 
at  the  right  time  by  a  suitable  mechanism.  The  object 
of  ihe  lever  k„  is  to  furnish  a  ready  method  of  chan- 
ging the  amount  of  easing  up.  The  rod  k,  connecting  with 
this  lever  may  be  inserted  in  any  of  the  holes  with  which 
the  lever  is  provided,  so  that  any  desired  amount  of  motion 
may  be  imparted  to  the  carriage.  The  amount  of  caning 
up  necessary  depends  on  the  amount  of  twist  that  ts  put 
into  the  yam,  the  most  being  necessary  when  the  twist  is 
greatest. 

The  motion  is  imparted  to  the  carriage  by  the  easing-up 
mechanism  when  the  two  halves  of  the  easing-up  clutch  k„  t, 
are  in  contact,  in  which  case  the  pinion  k^  draws  in  the 
rack  k,  because  of  its  rotation  and.  consequently,  the  carriage 
is  also  drawn  in  slightly. 


BAtKINO-Orr    MOTIOM 

;£o.     After  the  completion  of  the  twisting  motion,  the 


or^ 


Hactaal  spinning  process  is  completed  and  it  becomes  nece»* 

^sary  to  wind  tbe  yam  on  the  bobbins  or  cc»p«  before  another 

stretcb  can  be  span.     Before  ibis  can  be  done  It  is  first 

necessary  to  reverse  tbe  direction  of  rotation  ci  ifae  i^ndlct 
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for  a  sufficient  number  of  rotations  to  unwind  the  coils  from 
the  top  of  the  bobbin,  but  not  enough  to  run  over  and 
unwind  any  of  the  yarn  spun  and  wound  on  the  bobbin  al 

e  previous  draw  of  the  carriage.  The  reason  for  this 
unwindine  is  that,  when  the  spinnine  process  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  number  of  irregular  coils  remain  around  the  top  of 
the  bobbin  that  must  be  removed  before  the  winding  of  the 
bobbin  can  begin. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  spindles,  the 
direction  of  the  rim  band  must  be  reversed.  This  is 
accomplished  by  driving  the  band  from  the  grooved  friction 
pulley^,.  Figs.  G.  14.  and  17.  loose  on  the  drawing-in  shaft^. 
The  inside  of  this  pulley  is  made  conical  and  forms  one-half 
of  a   friction  chitch.     The  power  for  the  back-off   motion 

riginates  from  the  second  driven  pulley  c.  which  is  fast  to 

sleeve  that  is  loose  on  the  main  shaft. 
Fast   to  the  same  sleeve  as  the  pulley  f,  is  the  gear  e„ 
which  drives  the  gear  ^.  through  the  intermediates  g»,gt. 

he  gear  g»  is  fast  to  a  sleeve  ji^  that  is  loose  on  the 
drawing'in  shaft.  On  the  other  end  nf  the  sleeve  is  a  friction 
,cone  g,  that  fits   into  the   grooved   friction  pulley  g,.      In 

ig.  6,  the  back-off  friction  cone^,  is  not  shown  in  contact, 
1>ut  when  the  sleeve  jj-,  is  operated  on  by  the  back-off  lever  jv, 
Fig.  17  (which  fits  into  the  groove  in  the  sleeve),  the  friction 
cone  is  thrust  into  the  friction  pulley,  thus  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  second  pulley  f,  on  the  main  shaft  to  the 
grooved  pulley^,  and  driving  the  rim  band  in  the  opposite 
direction.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rim  band  is 
driven  by  three  agencies  during  the  lime  in  which  it  is  turn- 
ing the  spindles;  namely,  the  grooved  pulleys  <*„<*„^,,  which 
are  driven  respectively  by  the  pulleys  r,,*-.,*:,. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  backing  off  is  taking  place,  the 
winding  fuller  descends,  in  order  to  guide  the  yarn  on  the 
bobbin  during  the  next  operation — that  of  winding  on. 
When  the  winding  faller  descends,  the  counter  faller  simul- 
taneously ascends,  in  order  to  keep  the  tension  on  the  yam 
and  prevent  its  kinking  up  into  snarls.  The  mechanism  of 
the  falters  will  be  considered  later,  as  will  also  the  builder 
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rail,  which  governs  the  motion  of  the  taller  while  guidine 
the  yarn  on  the  bobbin  during  the  winding.  It  will  be  sul- 
ficient  to  say  here  that  the  winding  faller  descends  quickly  in 
order  lo  make  a  hard  bobbin  and  one  that  will  unwind  easily; 
it  then  ascends  slowly  until  the  carriage  is  drawn  in. 


DRAWINO-IN    MOTION 

26,  Leaving  out  all  consideration  of  the  fallers.  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  how  the  carriage  is  drawn  in  after  the  back- 
inn  off  and  change  of  the  fallers  have  taken  place.  The 
power  for  drawing  in  the  carriage  is  derived  from  the  second 
pulley  <-,,  Fig.  6,  which  imparts  motion  as  explained  in  con- 
nection with  the  backing-ofT  motion  to  the  gear  .^,  on  the 
sleeve  ff,.  However,  while  the  carriage  is  being  drawn  in, 
the  backing-off  friction  cone  is  not  in  contact,  but  the 
sleeve  g,  is  ihnist  in  the  other  direction  and  one-half  g,  of 
the  drawing-in  clutL-h  on  the  gear  g,  is  in  contact  with  the 
other  portion^.,  which  is  fast  to  the  drawing-in  shaft  g,  thus 
imparting  motion  to  the  shaft  when  the  bell  is  on  the  second 
pulley  and  the  drawing-in  clutch  is  in  contact. 

Referring  to  Fig.  17,  which  is  a  view  of  the  headstock, 
showing  the  principal  parts  as  seen  from  the  front,  or  car- 
riage side,  of  the  mule,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
scrolls  jf,  and  ^,.  fastened  to  the  drawing-in  shaft  g.  The 
drawing-in  bands  are  attached  to  these  scrolls  and  also  Co 
the  carriage;  thus,  when  motion  is  imparted  to  the  gear  jf. 
and  the  drawing-in  clutch  is  in  contact,  the  scrolls  will  wind 
up  the  drawing-in  bands  and  draw  in  the  carriage. 

The  drawing-in  scrolls  have  a  difTerenl  action  from  thai 
of  the  draft  scroll.  With  the  draft  scroll,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  band  commences  on  the  large  diameter  and. 
when  imparting  motion  for  the  drawing-out  of  the  carriage, 
is  wound  down  on  the  small  diameter.  With  the  drawing-in 
scrolls  the  action  is  the  reverse;  the  band  is  wound  first  on 
the  small  portion  of  the  scroll,  then  on  to  the  greatest  diam- 
eter, when  the  carriage  receives  its  greatest  speed,  and  then 
on  to  a  smaller  diameter  on  the  other  side  of  the  scroll. 
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B  The  small  diameter  with  which  the  scroll  commences 
enables  the  heavy  carriasfc  lo  be  started  easily  and  after- 
wards moved  more  quickly,  while  the  band  running  down 
again  on  to  a  small  diameter  enables  the  momentum  of  the 
carriage  to  be  easily  checked.  Abruptness  of  action  and  the 
consequent  strain  on  the  bands  and  carriage  are  thus  avoided 
and  still  thi;  tarriiige  is  drawn  in  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
start  and  finish  being  slow.  At  the  same  lime  that  the  car- 
riage is  being  drawn  int  (he  spindles  are  being  turned  by  a 
special  device  and  are  winding  the  yam  on  the  bobbins. 

127.     Check-nand. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  extra 
scroll  ff,,,  Figs,  fi  and  17,  attached  to  the  dra\ving-in   shaft. 
The  band  is  wound  on  this  scroll  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  bands  on  the  drawing-tii  scrolls  and  is  known  as  the 
cheoU-liHiKl.     The  check-band  is  unwound  from  its  scroll 
-while  the  drawing-in  bands  are  being  wound  up,  and  vice 
versa.     The  check-band  passes  over  a  binder  pulley  that  is 
fixed  in  a  slotted  casting  attached  to  the  floor  and  in  then 
attached  to  the  mule  carriage.     The  binder  pulley  may  be 
moved  in  the  slotted  casting  by  means  of  a  screw  for  adjust- 
ing its  tension. 
B     The  object  of  the  check-band  is  to  exercise  a  drag  and 
^ftvoid  overrunning  the  carriage,  which  may  readily  occur, 
owing  to  its  high  and  variable  speed,  while  it  is  lieing  drawn 
^in   by  the  drawing-in  scrolls  and  bands;  that  is,  the  draw- 
^  ing-in  scrolls  might,  were  it  not  for  the  check-band,  give  the 
carriage   such   a  high  velocity  that    the  momentum  would 
cause  it  to  overrun  itself  and  go  in  faster  than  the  scrolls 
could  wind  up  the  drawing-in  bands. 

The  check-band  also  prevents  the  carriage  from  hanging  in, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  when  the  carriage  stops  with  a 
shock  at  the  end  of  the  draw.  To  prevent  this,  the  check- 
band  requires  delicate  adjuslmenl,  in  order  that  the  carriage 
may  work  smoothly  while  being  drawn  in,  and  come  gently 
against  the  back  stops  without  any  shock.  The  more 
tension  placed  on  the  check-band  by  screwing  back  the 
binder  pulley  around  which  it  passes,  the  more  gently  the 
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will  come  to  a  stop  at  the  Hnish  of  the  drawins<in; 
^  versa,  the  looser  the  band,  the  harder  the  carriage 

s  in.  '_ 

QUADRANT 

28.  At  the  same  time  that  the  carriage  is  being  drawn 
in,  the  spindles  are  beine  turned  so  as  to  wind  the  stretch  of 
yam  between  the  delivery  roll  and  the  spindle  on  to  the 
bobbin  as  it  is  released  by  the  inward  nm  of  the  carriage. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  order  to  wind  a  stretch  of  yarn 
that  is  of  a  constant  length  for  each  draw  of  the  carriage 
the  spindles  mnst  make  more  revolutions  at  the  start,  when 
the  bobbins  are  empty,  than  when  sufficient  yarn  has  been 
i  wound  on  the  bobbin  to  give  it  |i, 

its  full  size.  This  is  owing  to 
the  varying  diameter,  which  is 
only  that  of  the  barrel  of  the 
b(jbbin  at  the  start  and  larger 
when  the  base  of  the  bobbin  has 
attained  its  maximum  diameter; 
that  is,  when  the  coiu,  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  23  [a), 
has  been  built.  Between  these 
two  points  the  number  of  rc-vu- 
lutions  of  the  spindle  required 
to  wind  the  stretch  nf  yarn  is 
constantly  decreasing.  This 
variable  speed  of  the  spindles 
renders  it  necessary  that  some 
device  other  than  the  rim  band  be  used  for  turning  the 
spindles  during  the  drawing  in  of  the  carriage.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  quadrant  and  accompanying 
mechanism,  shown  in  Fig.  IH.  The  turning  of  The  spindles 
for  the  winding  on  of  the  yam  during  the  drawing  in  is  in 
reality  performed  by  the  motion  of  llic  carriage  itself,  which, 
pulling  against  the  quadrant  /.  unwinds  the  quadrant  chain  /, 
from  the  dnim  /,.  thus  of  course  producing  a  rotation  of  the 
drum  /.  on  its  shaft.     Attached  to  /.  is  a  gear  A  that  meshes 
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with  an  intermediate  c^ar  /(,;  this,  in  turn,  meshes  with  the 
gear  /,  loose  on  the  cylinder  shaft  f„. 

Referring  to  Fig.  IM.  which  is  a  plan  view  of  the  drum  /„ 
the  gear  /.is  fast  to  une-haU  /,  of  a  clutch;  both  /,  and  /.  are 
loose  on  the  shaft  c„.  The  portion  of  the  clutch  marked  /. 
is  moved  in  contact  with  that  portion  marked  /,,,  which  is 
fastened  to  f„.  immediately  after  the  spindles  have  backed 
o(T  and  the  carriage  has  started  in.  Thus,  whea  the  drum  /,. 
on  which  the  quadrant  chain  /,  is  wound,  is  rotated,  the 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  drum  r«.  Fig.  18.  around  which  the 
spindle  bands  pass,  thus  imparting  motion  to  the  spindles. 

The  quadrant,  as  shown  in  Fi;;.  18,  is  driven  by  means 
a  chain  ni  that  is  attached  to  the  carriage.  This  chain  pas 
around  a  pulley  w/,  and  then  around  the  sprocket  gear  m„  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  back  to  the  carriage.  Attached  to  the 
sprocket  m,  is  a  pinion  gear  w,  that  meshes  into  teeth  w.  cut 
on  the  inside  of  the  circumference  of  the  quadrant.  By  this 
mechanism  tlie  quadrant  is  revolved  on  its  axis  around  the 
shaft  /,..  Thus,  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  in,  the  quadrant 
turns  toward  the  carriage.  As  the  carriage  comes  out  again. 
the  quadrant  recovers  itself,  because  the  chain  m  pulling  over 
the  pulley  w,  tnms  the  sprocket  w,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  quadrant  chain  i,  is  fastened  to  a  casting  /.attached to 
the  floor  and  passes  over  a  pulley  /,  attached  to  the  quadran^" 
before  being  wound  oo  the  chain  drum  /..     The  pulley  ^|^| 
attached  to  a  differential  screw  /,  by  means  of  a  block,  an^^ 
by  this  means  may  be  raised  from  a  point  nearly  at  the  axis 
of  the  quadrant  to  a  point  outside  its  circumference.     The 
entire  quadrant  is  operated  at  each  inward  nm  of  the  carriage 
independently  of  the  position  of  the  pulley  /,. 

Suppose  that  the  pulley  /,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  screw 
or  'tvound  down;  then  as  the  quadrant  revolves,  owing  to  t 
movement  of  the  carriage,  the  position  of  /.  will  rem 
nearly  the  same,  owing  to  its  being  practically  at  the  axis 
the   quadrant.      Under   these   conditions   the   spindles   wi 
receive  the  maximum  number  of  turns,  and  the  amount  of 
the  chain  /*  imwotmd  from  the  drum  /,  will  nearly  equal  the 
traverse  of  the  carriage  on  Its  fon\'ard  mn. 
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Suppose,  however,  thai  the  pulley  /,  is  raised  by  means  of 
the  screw  /,  until  it  assumes  the  position  shown  in  Pig.  18. 
.In  this  case,  the  pulley  will  be  carried  forwards  as  the  quad- 
int  is  turned  by  the  carriage,  owing  lo  its  being  out  of  cen- 
ter in  regard  to  iis  position  on  the  quadrant,  and  less  chain 
will  be  unwound  from  the  drum  /.; 
consequently,  there  wtll  be  fewer 
revolutions  of  the  spindles. 

After  a  full  set  of  bobbins  has 
been  doffed  from  the  mule,  the 
pulley  /,  is  wound  down  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  screw  /,  by  means 
of  the  cranlc-handle  »  so  as  to  give 
the  maximum  number  of  turns  lo 
the  spindle.  As  the  winding  of  the 
yam  on  the  bobbin  in  building  the 
base  proceeds,  ihe  pulley  /,  is 
wound  up  on  the  screw  t,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  increasing  diameter 
>i  the  bobbin.  H      ,«» 
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29.     Qiiuilnint    Uefriilator. 

The  differential  quadrant  screw  is 
turned  by  an  automatic  device  that 

lis  regulated  by  the  tension  of  the 
yam.  If  the  yam  becomes  too 
tight,  as  it  will  if  the  spindles  make 

(too  many  revolutions,  the  quadrant 
screw  is  turned  so  thiit  the  pulley  /, 
will  be  raised,  thus  reducing  the  turns  of  the  spindles  aad 

[consequently  allowing  the  yam  lo  be  slackened.  The  pul- 
ley /,  turns  in  bearings  in  the  block  «..  Fig.  20.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  screw  /,  is  differential,  thai  is,  has  a  con- 
stantly changing  pitch,  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  have  a 
thread  cut  in  the  block  w,  that  would  fit  the  screw  at  all 
places;  the  block  therefore  has  a  smooth  hole  through  which 
the  screw  passes,  having  only  a  pin  projecting  into  the  thread 
of  the  screw.    Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  quadrant  screw 
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is  a  bevel  gear  n,  that  meshes  with  a  bevel  gear  n.  fast  to  the 
shaft  /,,  on  which  the  quadrant  is  centered.  Attached  to  the 
same  shaft  is  a  gear  ttt  that  meshes  with  a  gear  n.,  this  gear, 
in  liirn,  meshing  with  a  gear  »,.  Fast  to  the  same  stud  as 
this  gear  is  a  grooved  pulley  »,. 

The  parts  referred  to  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  18,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  endless  feed-band  n,  passins 
around  the  pulley  »,  and  also  around  a  pulley  »,.  This  band 
passes  directly  beneath  a  ca:sting  »„  on  the  carriage,  and  an 
elbow  lever  «,,,  known  as  a  fciiih  lever,  is  so  arranged  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  will  pinch,  or  hold,  the  band 
against  the  casting  //„.  The  bite  will  only  bold  the  hand 
when  the  carriage  is  being  drawn  in.  This  mechanism  does 
not  move  the  quadrant  pulley  /,  at  each  draw  unless  the 
tension  of  the  yarn  is  such  as  lo  make  it  accessary.  The 
band  »,  is  not  attached  to  the  carriage;  and  if  the  grab 
lever  w,,  does  not  hold  it  against  the  carriage,  there  is  no 
motion  of  the  quadrant  screw  and  pulley  /.. 

The  grab  lever  is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  fallers. 
Attached  to  the  outer  end  of  «,,  is  a  rod  m,„  at  the  lop  of 
which  is  a  pulley  »,,.  Around  this  pulley  a  chain  n„  passes 
and  is  attached  to  arms  //,„  m„  fastened,  respectively,  to  ihe 
faller  shafts  K.  ^..  li  the  spindles  revolve  too  fast,  the  yam 
will  become  too  tight  during  the  winding  as  the  carriage 
runs  in;  this  will  cause  the  counter  faller  *,  to  be  lowered, 
and  will  allow  the  lever  «,,  to  drop,  which  it  will  readily  do, 
owing  to  its  weighted  end.  The  grab  lever  then  assumes 
such  a  position  that  the  band  «„  instead  of  passing  freely 
between  w,,  and  ri„,  is  gripped.  The  motion  of  the  carriage 
on  its  inward  nin  then  pulls  the  band  «.  and  imparts  motion 
lo  the  quadrant  screw  /.  through  the  train  of  gears  previously 
mentioned.  The  direction  of  this  motion  is  such  that  its 
effect  is  to  raise  the  roll  /,  around  which  the  quadrant  chain/. 
passes,  thereby  allowing  less  chain  to  be  unwound  and  thus 
less  turns  of  the  spindles  to  be  made,  which  will  relieve  ll 
tension  of  the  yam  by  winding  less  yarn  on  the  bobbin. 

The  device  just  explained  only  works  until  the  base, 
cone,  of  the  bobbin  is  built,  after  which  ii  takes  the 
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number  of  revolutions  of  the  spindles  for  each  draw  in  order 
to  wind  on  the  stretch  of  yam.  After  the  cone  is  built,  the 
spinner  usually  turns  over  the  end  link  of  the  chain  7;,,  on 
the  lever  «.„  thus  raising  the  lever  n,,  from  all  possible  con- 
tact with  the  rope  n..  as  if  the  pulley  /,  is  wound  up  to  the 
top  of  the  screw  /.,  the  band  «.  is  liable  to  be  broken  if 
caught  hy  the  lever  »,,. 


.*. 
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The  reason  for  having  the  quadrant  pulley  moved  by  a 
differential  screw  is  that  the  motion  is  thus  made  propor- 
tional to  the  increasinir  amount  of  yarn  wrapped  around  the 
bobbin  as  its  diameter  increases:  that  is,  the  thickness  of  a 
single  layer  of  yam  around  an  empty  liobbin  will  increase  its 
diameter  more,  proportionally,  than  the  same  thickness  when 
the  cone  of  the  bobbin  is  nearly  built.  The  motion  just 
described  for  controlling  the  position  of  the  quadrant-chain 
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pulley  is  called  the  qumlrnnr  refculator  and  sometimes 
the  quadmnt  Kovernor. 

The  quadrant-regulating  device  shown  in  Fig.  18  is  so 
what  unreliable,  since  after  the  mule  has  been  in  operati 
for  some  time,  the  band  «,  will  wear  grooves  in  the  grab 
lever  »,,  and  projection  n„,  so  that  its  operation  becomes 
uncertain,  an  the  band  ».  canuot  then  be  as  secureljr  gripped. 
Another  defect  uf  ihis  arranKemcnt  is  that  a  frayed  place  or 
splice  in  the  band  will  sometimes  cause  the  band  to  be  held 
and  the  pulley  /,  raised  when  in  reality  there  is  no  necessity 
for  so  doing. 

A  better  device  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  as 
grab  lever  is  placed  on  the  latest-model  mules.  As  shown 
Fig.  21,  when  this  device  is  used  the  band  n,  is  led  around 
a  binder  pulley  /i„  and  then  around  another  pulley  that  has 
attached  to  it  a  4-tooth  ratchet  «„.  The  chain  «,.  that  con- 
nects with  the  fallers  governs  the  motion  of  a  rod  n,.  that  is 
free  to  rise  and  fall  through  a  slotted  casting  n,..  During 
the  ordinary  running  of  the  mule,  the  ratchet  »„  is  rotated  as 
the  carriage  is  drawn  in.  but  should  the  tension  of  the  yarn 
in  winding  become  so  tight  as  to  cause  the  counter  faller  to 
be  lowered  so  as  to  slacken  the  chain  ft,«  and  lower  the 
rod  «,„  the  latter  will  engage  one  of  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet  «„.  checking  its  motion  and  causing  the  band  «,  lo  be 
moved  with  the  carriage  and  wind  up  Ihe  quadrant  pul- 
ley /.,  Fig.  IS. 

Many  spinners  do  not  rely  on  the  quadrant  regulator,  but 
raise  the  quadrant  pulley  /,  by  hand  while  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
bobbin  is  being  built,  giving  the  crank  «  a  turn  now  and  iheii 
as  the  height  of  the  counter  faller  and  the  tension  of  the 
yarn  dictate. 

30.  Action  of  Qiinilrnnt  After  Coiio  Is  BulU.— WTi''* 
the  cone,  or  first  part  of  the  bobbin,  is  being  built,  the  quad- 
rant pulley  is  constantly  rising,  but  when  the  bottom  of  ihc 
bobbin  has  attained  its  final  dinmeicr.  the  quadrant  pulley 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  upward  movement.  The  qu«d- 
ranl,  however,  has  another  function  in  winding  the  ya^> 
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without  reference  to  the  building  of  the  cone.    The  top  of  the 
^■bobbin  is,  of  course,  always  cone-shaped,  and  the  winding- 
faller  wire,  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  in,  first  descends 
rapidly,  and  then  rises  slowly,  being  operated  by  the  builder 
Brail,  which  will  be  described  later.     Thus  the  yarn  in  being 
constantly  shifted  on  the  cone-shaped  top  of  the  bobbin  is 
also  being  constantly  wound  on  different  diameters. 
H      In  order  to  accomplish  this  successfully,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spindles  must  have  a  constantly  increasing:  speed  as  the 
fallcr  ijuides  the  yarn  from  the  large  diameter  of  the  bobbin 
upwards  to  the  nose,  where  the  diameter  diminishes  to  that 
Ih  of  the  shaft  of  the  wooden  bobbin  or,  if  the  yam  is  being 
^■spun  into  cops,   to  the  diameter  of   the  spindle.     This  is 
^^accomplished  by  the  throw  of  the  quadrant  as  it  moves  for> 
wards  at  each  draw  of  the  carriage,  which  in  itself  produces 
a  variable  speed  of  the  spindles  even  when  the  position  of 
Hthe  chain  pulley  on  the  quadrant  is  fixed. 
H      When  the  quadrant  pulley  has  been  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
■  quadrant  screw  and  is  stationary,  there  is  a  definite  amount 
^ftof  chain  unwound  at  each  draw  of  the  carriage  and  conse- 
^^quently  a  definite  number  of  turns  of  the  spindles.     But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  spindles  have  an  accelerated  speed  in 
order  to  give  them  a  greater  number  of  turns  at  the  finish  of 
the  draw  when  the  faller  is  guiding  the  yarn  on  tn  the  bob- 
bin at  its  nose,  where  the  diameter  is  smallest.     The  action 
»of  the  quadrant  itself  is  responsible  for  this,  without  the 
action  of  the  quadrant  screw. 
The  pulley  on  the  quadrant,  around  which  the  quadrant 
chain  passes,  moves,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
quadrant,  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.     This  circular  motion  is  com- 
posed of  a  lateral  and  a  vertical  motion;  thus,  as  the  quadrant 
Kjjulley  is  moved  while  in  the  lop  part  of  its  throw,  the  lateral 
"motion,  which  is  carrying  it  toward  the  carriage,  allows  a 
smaller  amount  of  chain  to  be  unwound  from  the  chain  drum 
than  would  be  unwound  if  the  quadrant  were  stationary,  and, 
consequently,  the  spindles  make  a  smaller  number  of  turns. 
As  the  quadraut  continues  to  turn,  the  path  of  the  quadrant 
Xinlley  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
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motion  of  the  carrias^e  duriDSf  drawing  ia;  thus,  a  greater 
amount  of  chain  will  be  unwound  and  there  will  be  more 
turns  of  the  spindles.  The  speed  of  the  spindles  vdW  there- 
fore constantly  change  in  accordance  with  the  po<>itioDS  the 
faller  may  occupy  relative  to  the  cone  of  the  bobbin. 

After  the  chain  has  been  unwound  from  the  drum,  th 
must  be  some  mechanism  for  rewinding  it  before  the  next 
inward  run  of  the  carriage.  This  is  performed  by  means  of 
the  rope  /,.  shown  in  Figs.  IS  and  ID.  which  is  wound  on  the 
drum  /.  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  chain  /. 
is  wound,  so  that  it  winds  up  as  the  chain  is  unwound.  From 
the  drum  /.  it  passes  over  a  guide  pulley  /„.  Fig.  18,  and 
tlicncc  to  the  rear  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  fastened  and 
the  weight  /,».  Fig-  -''.  hung  on  it.  After  the  carriage  is 
drawn  in.  the  clutch  /„(',.,  Fig.  19,  is  released,  so  that  the 
drum  /.  is  free  to  revolve  independently.  As  the  carriage  is 
drawn  out,  the  rope  f,  is  unwound,  turning  the  drum  /« in  the 
opposite  direction  to  th:»t  in  which  it  revolves  during  the 
inward  run  of  the  carrlagCv  and  winding  up  the  chain  /,.  as  it 
is  slackened  by  the  outward  movement,  ready  for  the  next 
inward  run  of  the  carriage. 

The  quadrant  chain  is  thus  kept  wound  on  its  drum 
times  when  the  clutch  /„  /.,  is  out  of  contact. 
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31.  The  object  of  the  l>uUaer  iiiotion  is  to  build  00 
the  bobbin  the  yarn  spun  at  each  successive  outward 
movement  of  the  carriage.  As  the  carriage  is  drawn  in, 
the  quadrant  mechanism  imparls  the  necessary  movement 
of  the  spindles,  and  the  builder  motion  guides  the  yam  on  to 
the  bobbin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  bobbin  of  the 
required  shape  and  size.  The  guiding  of  the  yam  on  to  the 
bobbin  is  performed  entirely  by  the  winding  faller,  the  counter 
faller  simply  keeping  the  yarn  at  the  required  tension  and  pre- 
venting slack  yarn,  which  would  form  kinks. 

82.     Builder    Rail. — The  position  and  motion  of    the 

winding   faller,  therefore,  regulate  the   shape   and   size  of 
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the  bobbin,  and  in  performing  its  function  of  enidin?  the  yam 
on  to  the  bobbin  it  is  controlled  by  the  position  and  shape 
of  a  rail  known  as  the  builder  rail.  The  mechanism  of 
the  builder  motion  is  shown  in  Fig.  22,  in  which  the  carriage 
is  represented  as  being  drawn  completely  in  to  the  delivery 
rolls  and  tlie  fallers  as  having  just  resumed  their  positions 
clear  of  the  yarn,  as  when  the  drawing-ont  mechanism  is  in 
operation.  A  short  arm  A.  attached  to  the  shaft  A,  of  the 
windi'njr  faller  h  is  connected  with  a  bar,  or  lever,  b,,  known 
as  the  fafler  Ug.  A  small  wheel  p,  known  as  the  buHder-mil 
travdcr  is  carried  in  bearings  in  the  end  of  a  lever  ^.  and 
runs  on  the  surface  of  the  builder  rail  p  when  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  carriage.  In  order  that  the  builder-rail 
traveler  shall  not  have  any  lateral  movement  that  would 
tend  to  cause  it  to  slip  off  the  builder  rail,  a  projection  of 
the  lever  p,  fits  into  a  slot  b^.  Ry  means  of  this  arrangement 
the  builder-rail  traveler  is  free  to  move  iu  a  vertical  plane 
Hut  in  no  other  direction,  except  as  it  is  carried  forwards 
and  backwards  by  the  movement  of  the  carriage. 

A  stud/,  is  fixed  in  the  lever/,,  and  during  that  i>enod  of 
time  in  which  the  carriage  is  btinjj  drawn  in  and  the  yarn 
guided  on  to  the  bobbin,  this  stud  tils  into  the  angle  *,  of 
the  faller  leg.  thus  supporting  it  and  allowing  any  vertical 
motion  of  the  biiildcr-rall  lravek*r  to  be  imparted  to  it  and, 
through  the  arm  *^..  shaft  (^,,  and  sickle  ^,  to  the  windiflg- 
faller  wire  b.  The  faller  leg  is  held  firmly  in  contact  with 
the  stud  /.  not  only  by  its  own  weight  and  the  tension  of 
yam,  which  tends  to  throw  the  winding  faller  upwards, 
also  by  means  of  the  springs  An,  not  shown  in  Fig.  22 
shown  in  Figs.  4  and  31,  that  tend  to  turn  the  shaft  A,  in  s 
a  direction  as  to  keep  the  faller  lee  constantly  pressing 
downwards.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
shape  of  the  builder  rail  /.  Fig.  22,  and  its  altitude  govern 
the  vertical  movement  of  the  builder-rail  traveler  /,  as  it 
rolls  along  the  surface  of  the  builder  rail  while  the  carriage 
is  being  drawn  in,  and  that  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
winding-fallcr  wire  b  are  governed  by  the  same  agency.  The 
movement  of  the  winding  faller.  however,  is  in  opi>ositioD 
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[■lo  that  of  the  builder-rail  traveler;  that  is,  i£  the  latter  rises, 
the  faller  wire  is  depressed,  while  if  the  traveler  is  lowered 

ithe  faller  wire  is  raised. 

The  front  part  ;>,  ot  the  builder  rail  is  inclined  upwards  for 
a  short  distance,  while  the  main  part  p  slopes  backwftrds  to 
the  end  of  the  inward  mn  of  the  carriage,  so  that  the  trav- 

•  eler  in  moving  over  its  surface  first  rises  rapidly  and  then 
descends  slowly,  thns  producing  just  the  opposite  effect  on 
the  faller  wire;  that  is.  the  faller  wire  first  descends  rapidly 
and  then  rises  slowly.  Consequently,  the  yarn  is  first  wound 
Hdo\Nii  on  the  bobbin  in  a  series  of  coarsely  pitched  spirals  and 
then  wound  up  again  in  a  series  of  finely  pitched  spirals. 
This  method  of  winding  each  length  of  yarn  formed  at  a 
B-single  draw  of  the  carriage  gives  the  bobbin  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  enable  it  to  withstand  all  ordinary  handling  without 
unraveling  or  slubliing  off  at  the  nose. 

[The  buihler  rail  is  composed  of  two  parts  AA.  the  latter 
being  in  the  form  of  a  loose  rail  hinged  to  the  rail  proper. 
As  the  yam  is  spun  and  wound  on  the  bobbin  it  must  con- 
stantly be  wound  higher  and  higher  as  the  bobbin  forms,  and 
as  this  necessitates  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  wind- 
ing faller,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  formation  of  the  bobbin 
proceeds  the  builder  rail,  since  its  movement  is  contrary  to 
the  movement  of  the  faller  wire,  must  be  constantly  lowered. 
This  movement  of  the  rail  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
H#A«rf  A'AiA  on  which  it  rests,  the  main  part  of  the  rail  p 
being  supported  by  the  shoes  P*,p,.  and  the  loose  rail  p,  by 
the  shoe  p,.  These  shoes  are  all  rigidly  fastened  together 
and  when  they  are  operated  by  the  builder  gears,  which  will 
be  described  later,  thev  all  move  backwards  in  unison,  thns 
lowering  all  parts  of  the  builder  rail.  The  motion  of  the 
shoes  is  intermittent,  one  movement  taking  place  at  each 
draw  of  the  carriage;  therefore,  each  stretch  fjf  yarn  is  wound 
on  the  bobbin  in  a  slightly  higher  position  than  the  previous 
H  stretch,  thus  accomplishing  the  building  of  the  bobbin.  When 
a  new  set  of  bobbins  is  started,  ihe  builder  rail  rests  on  the 
highest  pan  of  the  shoes,  but  as  the  formation  of  the  bobbin 
proceeds,  the  shoes  are  moved  backwards  and  the  rail  lowered 
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until,  when  the  bobbin  is  finished,  it  is  resting  on  the  lowest 
part  of  the  shoes.  On  some  mnles  the  builder  rail  is  made 
in  one  solid  piece,  that  is,  without  the  loose  rail  /,,  and  since 
in  this  case  only  two  shoes,  one  at  each  end  uf  the  rail,  are 
necessary,  it  is  known  as  a  two-shtv  buihUr  rail,  whereas  the 
one  shown  in  Fi^.  22  is  called  a  three-shoe  buHdcr  rail.  The 
object  of  the  three-shoe  builder  rail  is  to  furnish  a  convenient 
method  of  readily  adjusting  t)ie  rail  tu  form  differently  shaped 
bobbins  and  to  relieve  the  yarn  of  any  undue  strain  duriDS 
the  winding. 


33,  The  immediate  object  accomplished  by  the  loose  rail/i 
is  the  lengthening  of  the  (hase  as  the  cone,  or  bottom  part,  of 
the  bobbin  is  building.     The  term  chase  refers  to  the  length 

of  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
winding  faller  during  the  time  that 
it  is  operated  by  the  builder  rail; 
that  is,  the  rtiase  is  the  dista 
on  the  bobbin  occupied  by  a  sin 
layer  of  yam.  If  the  layer  of  yam 
is  wound  on  1}  inches  of  the 
length  of  the  bobbin,  the  length  of 
ihc  chase  is  It  inches,  etc.  The 
cngtljenine  of  the  chase  is  due  to 
I  lie  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
>lioes  /!,,  p,,  and  only  takes  place 
'.vhile  the  cone  of  the  bobbin  is 
being  built.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
top.  the  shoe  p,  is  inclined  at  a 
lesser  angle  than  the  shoeyi,;  thus, 
as  both  shoes  are  moved  back* 
'■*'■'  (^)         wards  at  the  same  speed,  the  end 

of  the  loose  rail  p^  will  be  lo^^-ered 
faster  than  the  main  part  of  the  rail  p  during  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  incli- 
nation of  the  loose  rail  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  ver- 
tical movement  of  the  builder-rail  traveler,  of  the  winding 
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faller,  and  the  length  of  the  chase.  Thus,  as  shonii  in 
B:FiE.  23  (a),  the  first  stretch  of  yarn  will  be  wound  on  the 
bobbin  between  Ihc  p<>ints  r,,,  «'■..  and  as  the  builder  rail  is 
lowered,  each  succeeding  layer  will  be  wound  on  the  bobbin 
slightly  higher  and  the  length  of  the  chase  also  increased, 
until  a  layer  c„.  c,.  is  formed.  When  this  point  is  reached 
the  shoes  will  have  been  moved  backwards  so  that  the 
builder  rail  is  just  commencing  to  move  down  the  steeper 
part  of  the  shoe  />„  Fig.  22,  and  the  cone  of  the  bobbin, 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  23  {<i),  will  have  been 
formed.  From  this  point  the  slant  of  each  shoe  is  the  same; 
therefore,  all  parts  of  the  builder  rail  will  be  lowered  an  equal 
distance  at  each  draw  of  ihe  carriage  and  the  length  of  the 
vertical  movement  of  Ihe  builder-rail  traveler,  of  the  winding 
faller,  and  the  length  of  Ihe  chase  will  remain  constant.  Each 
successive  stretch  of  yarn,  however,  because  of  the  constant 
lowering  of  the  builder  rail,  continues  to  be  wound  on  the 
bobbin  slightly  higher  than  the  previous  stretch,  until  a  full 
bobbin,  as  shown  in  I'ig.  2.'^  {6),  is  obtained. 
■  As  the  builder  rail  is  lowered  it  is  guided  by  a  slotted 
steadying  bracket  />„  with  which  a  stud  on  the  rail  engages. 
The  slot  in  this  bracket  slants  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  inclination  of  the  shoes,  so  that  as  the  rail  is  lowered  ft 
is  thrown  against  the  shoes,  thus  giving  it  greater  stability 
and  steadiness.  The  inclination  of  the  slot  also  has  the 
effect  of  moving. the  builder  rail  backwards  in  a  horizontal 
direction  as  it  is  lowered,  which  will  result  in  the  rail  being 
lowered  somewhat  more  slowly  than  if  a  vertical  slot  were 

fused;  this  backward  motion  of  the  rail  will  also  increase  the 
length  of  the  short  incline  of  the  rail  and  shorten  Ihe  long 
incline,  because  it  will  move  the  highest  point  of  the  rail 
nearer  to  the  center  of  Ihe  movement  of  the  carriage.  This 
will  result  in  the  winding  faller  performing  its  downward 
motion  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed  and  its  upward  motion 
B  correspondingly  quicker.  This  is  beneticial.  because  as  the 
bobbin  is  built  higher  there  is  less  slack  yarn  caused  by 
the  backing-ot!  motion  unwinding  the  coils  of  yarn  between 
the  yarn  already  spun  and  the  top  of  the  spindle,  on  account 
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of  the  diminished  distance  for  such  coils  to  form,  and  conse- 
quently ihere  is  greater  strain  on  the  yarn  during  the  inii.a1. 
or  downward,  movement  of  the  winding  faller.  Therefore, 
by  causing  this  downward  movement  of  the  winding  fnller 
to  becumc  slower  as  the  bobbin  increases  in  size,  this  strain 
on  the  yam  during  the  initial  movement  of  the  winding 
faller  is  mitigated. 

At  the  back  end  of  the  builder  rail  a  casting  p„  known 
the  flip  is  hinged,  the  louse  end  resting  on  a  casting  P, 
As  the  rail  is  lowered  the  flip  becomes  raised  relative  to  the 
rail,  since  the  end  attached  to  the  rail  is  lowered  with  it, 
while  the  other  end.  resting  on  the  casting  A»  remains 
stationary.  As  a  result,  the  angle,  or  comer,  of  the  flip 
becomes  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  builder  rail  and 
as  the  carriage  comes  against  the  back  stops,  the  builder- 
rail  traveler  strikes  the  projection  thus  formed,  and  imparts  a 
sharp  snap,  or  flip,  to  the  winding  faller.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  wind  a  few  tunis  of  yarn  down  over  the  nose  of  the 
bobbin,  thus  making  a  firmer  nose  and  preventing  the  yam 
slubbing  up  the  bobbin.  As  the  bobbin  increases  in  size  the 
amount  of  this  movement  of  the  winding  faller  will  be 
increased,  because  the  greater  the  distance  that  the  builder 
rail  is  lowered,  the  farther  the  flip  projects  above  its  surface. 
The  pin  supporting  the  back  end  of  the  builder  rail  on  the 
shoe  ^..  instead  of  being  fixed  in  the  rail,  is  attached  to  a 
casting  p„  that  is  fuk-nimcd  at  ^,.  and  is  adjustable  by  means 
of  a  setscrew.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  back 
end  of  the  rail  so  that  it  will  be  higher  or  lower  as  may  be 
desired.  Raising  the  back  end  of  the  builder  rail  has  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  length  of  the  upward  movement  oi 
llie  winding  faller,  and  lowering  ii  lengthens  this  movement, 
thus  shortening  or  lengthening  the  taper  of  the  bobbin. 
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34.     Bniuier  Gears. — The  movement  of  the  shoes  t 

control  the  builder  rail  is  imparted  by  means  of  the  builder 
gears,  of  which  Fig.  2-1  {a)  is  a  front  and  Fig.  24  (b)  a 
side  view.  A  roll  r.,  is  attached  to  a  bracket  fastened  to 
the  front  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  position  as  to  engage 
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a  lever  /,»  at  each  draw 
of  the  carriage.  As  the 
lever;*,,  is  engaged  by  the 
roll  c„  (he  chain  /,.  will 
raise  an  arm  p„  that  is 
loosely  supported  on  the 
shaft  of  the  screw  p,.  In 
one  end  of  the  arm  p,.,  is 
a  stud  /S„  that  carries  a 
ratchet  A»  compounded 
with  a  gear  p„  that  meshes 
with  a  gear;*,,  that  is  fast- 
ened to  the  shaft  of  the 
,  screw^..  At  the  other  end 
of  the  arm  p,j  is  fastened  a 
pawl  fi„  that  engages  with 
the  ratchet  A-  As  the 
arm  />„  is  raised  {together 
''-  with  the  ratchet  fi„  and 
^  gear  ^«).  in  consequence 
of  the  roll  f,,  engaging  the 
lever  p>^,  the  gear  />„  will 
be  turned,  because  the 
teeth  on  the  ratchet  p,,  are 
inclined  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  pawl  ^.,  will  pre- 
vent it  and,  consequently. 
the  gear  p.,  from  rotating. 
Since  the  gear  A>  i^  fast- 
ened to  the  shaft  of  (he 
screw  p,.  this  will  impart  a 
slight  rotary  motion  to  the 
screw,  and  as  the  latter  is 
threaded  in  a  casting  p„ 
attached  to  the  shoe  p,,  the 
shoe  will  be  moved  back- 
wards, allowing  the  builder 
rail  to  be  lowered  slightly. 
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The  shoe  pt  has  an  extended  base,  to  which  the  shoe  /»,  is 
attached  by  means  of  aa  adju  ing  screw  p„\  the  shoe  ^, 
Fiy.  22,  is  attached  to  the  shoe  /,  b.  means  of  the  rod  ^. 
Thus  the  motion  of  the  screw  /.  is  transmitted  to  each  oi 
the  :ihoes,  and  the  builder  rail  thereby  lowered. 

As  the  carriage  is  drawn  in,  the  roll  r,,  is  drawn  away  fro 
the  lever  ^,..  and  in  consequence  the  tension  on  the  cht-iin/M 
is  relieved  and  the  arm  p^,  falls,  because  of  the  weight  of 
ratchet/,,  and  gear/.,  at  its  extremity.     As  this  takes  pla 
the  gear  /..  is  turned  and  the  pawl  /,.  takes  up  on  the 
ratchet/,.,  assuming  a  new  position  for  moving  the  gear/,, 
at  the  next  draw  of  the  carriage.     In  order  to  prevent  any 
movement  of   the  shoes  and   builder  rait  other  than   that 
imparted  by  the  correct  working  of  the  builder  gears, 
screw  /,  turns  in  a  friction  ping,  or  bushing,  /,„  which  cau 
the  screw  to  turn  with  sufficient  difficulty  to  prevent  aay 
movenient  from  vibration  or  the  shock  of  the  builder 
traveler  on  the  rail  when  the  faller  leg  is  locked. 

The  distance  that  the  builder  gears  fall  when  released  b; 
the  inward  run  of  the  carriage  is  regulated  by  means  of 
table  /,.,  which  is  threaded  on  a  fixed  screw  /„  and  snppo 
the  weight  of  the  arm  /,,  by  means  of  an  extension  of  tbe 
stud  /i.  on  which  the  ratchet  /,.  and  gear  /,,  are  centered. 
The  lower  this  table  is  adjusted  on  its  screw  support,  the 
greater  the  number  of  teeth  that  the  pawl  /,.  will  lake  up  in 
the  ratchet  /,.  at  each  fall  of  the  builder  gears,  and  conse- 
quently the  f:i!iter  the  builder  rail  will  be  lowered.  Thf 
faster  the  builder  rail  is  lowered,  the  greater  the  speed  at 
which  the  winding  fuller  will  rise,  and  the  faster  tbe  winding 
faller  rises,  the  smaller  in  dinnicLer  will  be  the  bobbin;  hen 
the  table  /„  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  regulating  the  s 
of  the  bobbin.  The  higher  this  table  is  adjusted  on  the 
screw,  the  larger  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin,  since 
in  this  case  the  builder  rail  will  be  lowered  at  a  slower  speed 
and  the  corresponding  speed  of  the  winding  faller  in  rising 
will  allow  more  yarn  to  be  placed  on  the  bobbin.  A  check- 
nut  /,.  locks  the  table  /„  in  any  desired  position  and  pre- 
vents accidental  changes  in  the  size  of  the  bobbins. 
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f  The  diameter  of  the  hobbin  may  also  be  changed  by  set- 
ting the  roll  r,,  on  ihe  carriage  in  a  higher  or  lower  position. 
In  the  former  case  a  larger  bobbin  will  be  made,  since  less 
motion  will  be  imparted  to  the  builder  gears  and  rail,  while 
in  the  latter  case  a  smaller  bobbin  will  be  made,  because  the 
builder  gears  will  be  lifted  higher  and  will  consequently 
lower  the  builder  rail  to  a  greater  extent. 


35.  It  ia  not  out  of  place  in  connection  with  (he  size  of 
the  bobbin  to  mention  the  factors  governing  its  hardness  or 
firmness  of  structure,  since  this  element  governs  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bobbin  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  a  soft  hobbin 
^us  of  larger  diameter  than  a  hard  one,  in  consequence  of  the 
individual  layers  of  yarn  not  lying  so  closely  together.  The 
hardness  of  the  bobbin  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  the 
weights  6„,  Figs.  4  and  31,  which  by  their  connection  with 

»the  counter-fallcr  shaft  K  govern  the  force  that  the  counter- 
faller  wire  ^,  exerts  on  the  yarn,  and  consetjucntly  its  tension 
during  winding.  If  more  weight  is  applied  to  the  counter 
faller,  a  greater  tension  is  produced  on  the  yarn  during  wind- 
ing; hence,  a  harder  bobbin  will  be  formed.  These  weights 
are  made  similar  to  the  weights  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  as 
many  may  be  used  as  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  bobbin 
of  the  required  hardness,  provided  that  the  strength  of  the 
yam  is  sufficient  to  withstau(J  the  amount  of  tension  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  bobbin  as  firm  as  desired.  As  the  number 
of  weights  used  and  the  consequent  tension  of  the  yam 
depends  largely  on  the  strength  of  the  yarn,  coarse  yam 
requires  more  tension  than  finer  yarn.  Sometimes  when 
rumiing  out  lots  there  will  remain  only  two  or  three  jack- 
spools  to  be  spun,  in  which  case  the  weight  on  the  counter 
faller  should  be  correspondingly  decreased. 
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OPERATION  OF  THE   MULE   AS   A  WHOLE 

36.  So  far  only  those  mechanisms  that  deal  with  the  essen- 
tial operations  o£  the  mule  have  been  considered,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  of  other  mechanisms  that  enable  the  parts  per- 
forming the  different  functions  of  the  mule  to  be  put  in  oper- 
ation at  certain  periods,  nor  of  those  mechanisms  by  means  of 
which  one  motion  is  discontinued  in  order  that  another  may 
begin.  The  action  of  the  mule  will  now  be  considered  during 
a  complete  cycle  of  the  movements  of  a  single  draw,  com- 
mencing with  the  carriage  drawn  in  with  the  spindles  in  close 
proximity  to  the  delivery  rolls  and  ending  with  the  reengage- 
ment  of"  the  parts  previous  to  the  next  draw  of  the  carriage. 

37.  Shipper  Lever. — The  movement  of  the  mule  as  a 
whole  is  controlled  primarily  by  means  of  the  shipper  lever  o. 
Fig.  25,  which  is  fulcrumed  on  a  stand  bolted  to  the  floor  at 
the  front  of  the  machine.  A  sliding  incline  o^  attached  to  the 
shipper  lever  by  means  of  a  rod  o,  controls  the  movement  of 
the  belt  lever  o,  and,  consequently,  of  the  driving  belt,  the 
end  of  the  belt  lever  being  pressed  against  the  incline  by 
means  of  a  spring  o^  that  is  attached  to  an  arm  o^  of  the  belt 
lever,  also  shown  in  Fig.  17.  By  pushing  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  shipper  lever  o  toward  the  carriage  the  incline  o^  will 
be  drawn  forwards,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  throwing  the 
belt  on  to  the  loose  pulley  c,  and  stopping  the  mule  in  what- 
ever position  the  carriage  is,  without  regard  to  what  motion 
is  in  operation  at  that  time.  Drawing  the  upper  end  of  the 
shipper  in  the  opposite  direction  will  have  the  opposite  effect 
and,  with  one  exception  that  will  be  noted  later,  will  start  the 
mule  in  operation  without  rej^ard  to  the  position  of  the  car- 
riage or  other  jiirts.  so  tliat  the  motion  of  the  mule  will 
commence  at  exactly  that  period  of  its  complete  action  in 
which  it  was  previously  stopped. 

STARriN(J     OF    MULE 

38.  As  the  mule  is  started,  therefore,  the  shipper  lever 
is  pulled  away  from  the  carriage  and  the  incline  o,  moved 
backwards,  which  will   allow  the   spring  o^  to  pull  the  belt 
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lever  o,  over  and  Ihus  throw  the  driving  belt  on  to  the  dri- 
vine  pulleys.  This  movement  of  the  belt  lever  is  checked 
when  the  driving  belt  reaches  the  third  pulley  f,  by  an  adjust- 
able stop  /,.  Fig.  27  (a)  and  \b),  attached  to  the  end  of 
lever  /,.  The  belt  is  moved  over  the  pulley  <•„  Fig.  2-^. 
does  not  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  second;  moreover,  the  pulley  c,  is  virtually  loose  at  this 
time,  since  neither  the  backing-oflf  friction  cone  northe  draw- 
ing-in  clutch  arc  iu  contact,  as  the  backing-off  lever  is  in  its 
neutral  position.  The  motion  of  the  driving  Ijelt,  therefo: 
is  at  the  start  communicated  to  the  third  pulley  <■.,  whi 
transmits  the  power  to  the  draft  scroll  /,,  Figs,  (t  and  1", 
the  delivery  rolls,  and  the  smaller  grooved  rim-band  pulley/.. 
Thus  three  operations  are  commenced  at  the  start — the 
riage  begins  to  recede  from  the  delivery  rolls,  first  slow 
by  virtue  of  the  dwell  motion;  the  roving  is  delivered  1 
the  delivery  rolls;  and  motion  is  imparted  to  the  spindles. 

39.  I>pteut  MccbuulKni. — The  one  instance  in  which 
the  mule  will  not  be  started  if  the  shipper  handle  is  pulled 
away  from  the  carriage  is  when  the  dutfnl  iiicrlianlHni, 
shown  in  Figs.  25  and  27  (a)  and  {b),  is  unlocked.  A  lever  j 
in  which  is  fixed  a  stud  ^,  tends  to  he  forced  forwards  by  a 
coil  spring  Vi.  but  may  be  locked  back  by  means  of  a  detent 
catch  ^,  that  engages  with  the  stud  q,  whenever  the  lever 
forced  backwards  far  enough  to  allow  this  catch  to  drop  o 
the  stud.  When,  however,  the  detent  catch  y,  is  unlock 
and  the  lever  ^  is  in  its  forward  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
its  lower  end  is  directly  above  a  casting  o,  bolted  to  the  arm  fl. 
of  the  belt  lever,  making  it  impossible  for  the  mule  lo  be 
started,  because  the  casting  o^  will  come  in  contact  ^^*ith  the 
lower  end  of  the  lever  q  and  prevent  the  arm  o*  from  rising 
high  enough  to  allow  the  lielt  to  be  shipped  to  the  third 
pulley  ^1.  When,  however,  the  lever  q  is  moved  backwa 
and  the  stud  q^  locked  by  the  detent  catch  q,.  the  lower  e 
of  the  lever  will  be  back  far  enough  so  that  the  casting  c, 
will  escape  it  and  the  belt  lever  be  free  lo  move  the  bell  lo 
the  third  pulley  e^  and  also  the  fourth  pulley  ^.,  if  desired. 
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The  lever  g  is  locked  by  means  of  a  movable  wedjre  g», 
Fie:.  25,  on  the  carriage  that  is  oiierated  by  a  sliding:  rod  g^ 
on  the  front  of  the  carriage,  through  the  lever  g„  the  shaft  ^,, 
and  the  lever  q,.  The  wedge  g^  comes  in  contact  with  an 
adjustable  setscrew  in  the  lever  g  and  if  the  rod  g^  is  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  will  assume  such  a  position 
as  to  force  back  the  lever  g  and  allow  it  to  becme  locked. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  in, 
if  it  is  desired  to  start  the  mule,  not  only  must  the  shipper 
lever  o  be  drawn  forwards,  but  the  rod  </,  must  also  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  or  to  the  left  of  the  spinner. 

The  object  of  this  detent  mechanism  is  to  allow  the  spinner 
to  stop  the  mule  at  the  end  of  any  draw — that  is,  when  the 
carriage  is  drawn  in — from  any  position  in  which  he  may  be. 
For  instance,  if  he  was  at  one  end  of  a  long  mnle  and  desired 
to  stop  the  carriage  in  order  to  piece  up  several  broken  ends. 
or  10  place  a  new  spool  of  roving  in  the  mule,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  accomplish  this  with  the  shipper  lever, 
as  this  would  be  2o  or  30  feet  aw^y.  It  should  he  partic- 
Hularly  noted  that  the  rod  g»  if  moved  to  the  right  of  the 
spinner,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  arrow,  will  stop  the 
mule  only  when  the  carriage  has  been  drawn  completely  in; 
that  is.  the  mule  will  continue  in  operation  and  complete  the 
draw,  but  will  stop  at  the  end  of  its  inward  motion.  While 
the  mule  is  running,  therefore,  the  rod  */,  must  be  kept  to  the 
limit  of  its  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  that  the 
wedge  (/.  w^ill  be  in  position  to  lock  the  lever  y  each  time  that 
the  carriage  comes  in.  as  otherwise  the  mule  will  stop.  The 
^r  lever  g  is  unlocked  at  every  draw  of  the  carriage  by  means  of 
^^  a  projection  ;/,  attached  to  the  twist  slide — a  mechanism  that 
will  be  described  presently — which,  when  the  twist  slide  drops, 
strikes  an  adjustable  setscrew  in  the  detent  catch  v..  thus  free- 
ing the  stud  gt  and  lever  g.  Thus,  if  the  wedge  g^  is  not  in 
position  to  lock  the  lever  g  again,  the  carriage  must  stop. 


40.  KovInR  Htop-Mollon. — With  the  belt  on  the  third 
pulley  <■..  the  roving  motion,  drawing-out  motion,  and  rim 
band  continue  in  operation  without  change  until  the  requisite 
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length  of  roving  is  delivered,  whereupon  the  delivery  rolls 
are  stopped  by  the  roving  stop-motion,  while  the  motions  of 
the  carnage  and  rim  band  still  continue. 


DISCONNECTION    OF    DBAWINO-OUT    MOTION 

41.  DlsengaKemeut  of  DraTvlug-Out  Clutcli. — The 

next  change  that  takes  place  is  the  checking  of  the  outward 
movement  of  the  carriage.  When  the  carriage  is  drawn  out 
until  the  spindles  are  72  inches,  or  about  that  distance,  from 
the  delivery  rolls,  a  hunter  on  the  carriage  comes  in  contact 
with  a  lever  r,  Fig.  26  (a),  forcing  its  upper  end  forwards 
and  moving  the  rod  r,  attached  to  its  lower  end  backwards. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  rod  r,  is  a  wedge  r,  that  slides  in  a 
slot  in  the  draft  slide  r„  as  shown  in  detail  in  Fig  26  ib). 
As  the  wedge  r,  is  forced  backwards  it  raises  from  a  notch  r.. 
Fig.  26  (rt),  in  the  draft  slide  a  stud  5,  that  is  attached  by  a 
lever  s,  to  a  rod  s  known  as  the  /afcA  rod.  As  this  takes 
place  the  draft  slide  is  drawn  forcibly  backwards  by  a  spring  r, 
attached  to  it  and  to  the  stand  r,.,  its  motion  being  checked 
when  it  has  moved  the  proper  distance  by  a  casting-  r,  against 
which  it  strikes.  The  draft  slide  is  cast  with  a  recess  r,  in 
one  end  [see  Fig.  26  (d)],  which,  together  with  the  wedge- 
shaped  end  r„  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  r,o.  The  upper  end  of  this  lever  r,,  is  fitted  with  a 
yoke  to  operate  the  movable  half  r,.  of  the  toothed  drawing- 
out  clutch,  also  shown  in  Fig.  17.  As  the  draft  ^Ude  is  drawn 
backwards,  therefore,  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  r,,  is  forced 
into  the  recess  ;-.  in  the  slide,  and  its  upper  end  disengages 
the  drawing-out  clutch  e,t,  thus  checking  the  outward  move- 
ment of  the  carriage.  A  spring  ^„  keeps  the  drawing-out 
clutch  in  contact  when  the  lever  r,„  does  not  hold  e^  away 
from  ^„. 

42.  Enslnjir-Up  Motion. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
drawing-out  motion  is  disengaged,  that  is,  when  the  draft 
slide  is  released,  the  easing-up  motion  is  put  in  operation. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  raised  place  r,,  on  the 
edge  of  the  draft  slide,  on  which  rests  the  stud  k,  that  holds 
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the  easing-up  clutch  k,  out  of  contact  when  the  easin£-np 
motion  is  not  in  operation.  As  the  draft  slide  is  released, 
this  raised  edge  r,a  moves  out  from  under  the  stud  k,,  thus 
allowing  the  part  kt  of  the  easing-up  clutch  to  drop  in  contact 
with  A„  Figs.  16  and  17,  and  the  carriage  to  be  eased  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  carriage  is  drawn  out,  the  stud  j'. 
drops  into  the  notch  in  the  rod  A,,  and  thus  replaces  the  rods 
and  consequently  the  rack  k,  in  their  initial  positions. 

43.  Accelerated  Speed. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
easing-up  motion  is  in  operation  the  spindles  are  being 
driven  at  the  accelerated  speed,  which  necessitates  that  the 
belt  be  shifted  to  the  fourth  driven  pulley  e^,  Fig.  6,  in  order 
that  the  large  grooved  pulley  e^  may  drive  the  rim  band. 
This  is  accomplished  at  about  the  time  that  the  carriage 
reaches  the  end  of  its  outward  movement,  in  the  following 
manner:  When  the  belt  is  x)n  :the  third  pulley,  the  arm  o., 
Fig.  27,  of  the  belt  lever  rests  against  the -stop  /,  on  the 
lever  /,.  As  the  carriage  is  being  drawn  out,  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  drawing-in  shafts  by  reason  of  the  drawing- 
in  bands  being  unwound  from  their  scrolls;  in  consequence, 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  gear  ^,,,  which  is  fast  to  the  draw- 
ing-in shaft,  and  transmitted  to  the  gear  /,  which  meshes 
with^,..  On  the  back  of  the  gear  /  is  a  projection  /,  that  as 
the  gear  rotates  conies  in  contact  with  an  adjustable  setscrew 
in  the  end  of  the  lever  i,,  thus  forcing  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  /,  outwards,  against  the  pressure  of  a  flat  spring  /,,  and 
releasing  the  arm  o,  of  the  belt  lever.  When  this  release 
takes  place,  the  spring  o,  will  pull  the  arm  a,  upwards  until  it 
is  stopped  by  an  adjustable  T  piece  u,,  thus  shipping  the 
driving  belt  to  the  fourth  pulley  «?.. 

DROPPING     OF    THE    TWIST    SLIDE 

44.  The  Twtst  Slide. — The  accelerated  speed  continues 
to  put  twist  into  the  yarn  until  it  is  checked  by  the  dropping 
of  the  twist,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  mecha- 
nism shown  in  Fig.  27  {a)  and  {b) .  The  gear  e,,  which  Is 
attached  to  the  main  shaft  c  of  the  headstock,  drives  a  gear  j. 
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fastened  to  a  short  cross*shafl  x,  to  which  is  fixed  a  worm.r, 
that  imparls  motion  to  the  twist-pin  gear :-;  this  gear  is  loose 
on  a  stud  fixed  in  the  twist  slide  u,  which  is  simply  a  casting; 
free  to  fall  in  a  vertical  direction  through  a  limited  distance 
unless  locked.  The  stud  that  supports  the  twist-pin  gear  v 
also  carries  a  lock-plate  v,  and  a  cover-plate  i',.  both  of  which 
are  loose  on  the  stud.    The  lock-plate  has  a  projection  i-.  that 

I  rests  on  a  castine  .r,  bolted  to  the  framework  of  the  mule, 
and  in  this  manner  holds  the  twist  slide  u  in  a  raised  posi- 
tion so  that  the  pin  gear  v  will  mesh  with  the  worm  .r,.  In 
addition,  the  stud  on  which  the  luck-plate  is  supported  carries 
a  knock-off  :-,  that  is  supported  between  two  pins  p„i',  on 
the  lock-plate  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  engaged  by  the 
pin  I',,  which  may  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  holes  with 
which  the  twist  gear  v  is  provided.  As  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  twist-pin  gear,  the  lock-plate  remains  stationary  until 

I  the  pin  v,  comes  in  contact  with  v,,  whereupon  the  lock-plate 
will  be  moved,  against  the  tension  of  a  spring  f,..  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  projection  i'.  to  slip  off  the  pasting  .r,  and  a 
strong  spring  «,  to  pull  the  tWst  slide  «  a»d  all  parts  con- 
nected with  it  to  a  lower  position,  thus  among  other  results 
allowing  the  twist  gear  to  become  clear  of  the  worm  .v.. 
H      During  the  time  that  the  gcai*  v  has  been,  turning  it  has 
™  been  imparting  motion  to  the  cover-plate  by  means  nf  a  pin  p, 
that  engages  a  projection  t-.  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  plate: 
Bthis  motion  of  the  cover-plate  winds  up  a  weight  v„  that  is 
"attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  s'„.     When  the 
twist  gear  is  removed  from  contact  with  its  driving  worm, 
the  weight  z',,  turns  the  plate  ;>.  and,  conscciucntly,  the  gear  o 
^B  in  the  opposite  direction  until  the  pin  r,  comes  in  contact 
y^^witb  v„  thus  resetting  the  twist-pin  gear  in  its  initial  position. 
The   lock-plate    is    returned    to  its  initial    position   by  the 
spring  r,.,  the  projection  on   the  lock-plate  engaging  with 
the  casting  x,  immediately  that  it  is  raised  above  it. 


45.  With  the  dropping  of  the  twist  several  changes  are 
made  in  the  action  of  the  mule,  the  immediate  result  being 
the  stopping  of  the  accelerated  speed  and  the  commencement 
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of  the  backing  off  of  the  spindles.  As  the  twist  slide  u  is 
drawn  down  by  the  spring  «,,  the  T  piece  «,  that  is  threaded 
in  an  extended  arm  of  the  slide  casting  forces  down  the 
arm  c*  of  the  belt  lever  until  the  driving  belt  is  carried  from 
the  fourth  to  the  second  driven  pulley.  In  order  that  the 
arm  o.  shall  be  carried  down  just  far  enough  to  bring  the  belt 
to  this  pulley,  an  adjustable  setscrew  h.  is  threaded  into 
another  extended  arm  of  the  slide  casting  u  and  by  striking 
against  a  stop  on  the  framework  of  the  mule  governs  the 
extent  of  the  fall  of  the  twist  slide  and,  consequently,  the 
length  of  movement  of  the  T  piece  //,. 

As  the  arm  o,  is  carried  below  the  stop  /»  on  the  lever  /„ 
the  spring  /,  swings  the  lever  /,  to  the  right  to  its  original 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  drawing-out  motion  ready 
to  receive  the  arm  i?.  again  when  the  belt  is  shipped  to  the 
third  pulley  at  the  next  draw  of  the  carriage. 

46.  As  the  pin  v,  in  the  twist  gear  controls  the  dropping 
of  the  twist  slide,  it  also  controls  the  checking  of  the  accel- 
erated speed  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  twist  placed 
in  the  yarn.  By  moving  z\  away  from  v,  more  twist  will  be 
placed  in  the  yarn,  while  setting  the  pin  forwards  will  have 
the  opposite  effect.  It  might  be  thought  that  instead  of  the 
knock-off  V,  that  is  carried  loosely  on  the  stud  and  secured 
to  the  lock-plate  2\  by  the  pins  v,,  i',,  a  simple  projection  on 
the  lock-plate  would  serve  to  unlock  the  twist  slide.  This 
arrangement,  however,  has  a  special  purpose  in  that  it  allows 
the  pin  gear  v  to  make  more  than  a  single  revolution  if  it  is 
desired  to  place  a  greater  amount  of  twist  in  the  yarn  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  extra  amount  of 
twist  is  obtained  by  removing  one  of  the  pins  v„  v,  that  sup- 
port the  knock-off  v,;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  pin  v, 
is  taken  out.  When  the  twist  gear  v  is  reset  by  t^e 
weight  :',,,  it  will  be  rotated  until  the  pin  v,  strikes  the 
knock-off  :'t  and  forces  it  against  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  pin  v».  Ordinarily  the  twist  gear  v  revolves  while  the 
twist  is  being  placed  in  the  yarn  imtil  the  pin  z',  strikes  the 
knock-off  Vi  so  as  to  turn  the  lock-plate  z\  and  disengage 
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the  projection  zu  from  the  casting  x»,  which  allows  ihe  twist 
slide  u  to  drop;  but  in  this  case  since  the  pin  i>.  is  removed, 
no  support  is  given  r,  to  accomplish  this  result  until  r.  has 
pushed  it  around  one  complete  revolution  and  forced  it 
against  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pin  v,.  The  Iwist  gear 
therefore  makes  one  complete  revolution  before  the  twist 
slide  drops,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  holes  that  the  pin  v, 
is  set.  This,  consequently,  gives  an  adjustment  whereby 
the  amount  of  twist  in  the  yarn  can  be  greatly  increased  or 
even  doubled  if  so  desired.  Fur  instance,  suppose  that 
7t)  holes  of  twist  are  wanted  and  the  twist  gear  contains 
only  50  holes:  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  pin  v, 
for  20  holes  and  remove  the  pin  v.,  which  will  give  20  holes 
plus  one  revolution  of  the  twist  gear  (HO  holes)  or  70  holes 
^of  iwist.  The  number  of  holes  of  twist  required  by  yarns 
Bof  different  sizes  varies,  and  it  may  be  generally  stated  that 
coarse  yam  requires  fewer  holes  of  twist  than  finer  yarn. 
Much  also  depends  on  the  stock,  as  yarn  made  from  poor 
and  weak  stock  naturally  requires  a  greater  amount  of  twist  to 
give  it  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  weaving  operation. 

I  Warp  yam  also  is  generally  harder  twisted  than  filling  yam. 
47.  KiiKttpfc'ittPiit  of  BncklTiK-Off  Motion, — When  the 
belt  has  been  shipped  to  the  second  driven  pulley  c.  Fig.  6, 
by  the  dropping  of  the  twist  slide,  the  power  is  transmitted 
through  gears  t;,^„,^„^t,  and  sleeve^,,  Figs.  H  and  17,  to 

I  the  backin^-off  friction  cone  gt.  As  the  twist  slide  falls, 
another  extended  portion  ».,  Fig.  27  ia),  of  the  slide 
casting,  which  has  previously  held  Ihe  back-off  lever  u>  in  its 
neutral  position,  is  lowered  so  as  to  pass  from  contact  with 
an  adjustable  T  piece  w,  threaded  in  the  end  of  the  back-off 
lever.     The   back-off   lever,   being   now   free    to   move,    is 

» drawn  forcibly  over  by  a  spring  5.,  Figs.  26  and  32,  putting 
the  back-off  friction  cone^,.  Figs.  6  and  17,  in  contact  with 
the  grooved  friction  pulley .i^,.  The  rim  band  is  then  driven 
slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  pulley^,,  so  that  the 
'spindles,  also  being  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  will 
unwind  the  coils  of  yam  between  the  top  of  the  bobbin  and 
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the  yarn  already  wound  on  it,  thus  preparing  for  winding 
the  stretch  of  yarn  on  the  bobbin. 

48.  Unlocking  of  Detent  Catch. — Another  function 
performed  by  the  falling  of  the  twist  slide  is  the  unlocking 
of  the  detent  catch  q,,  Figs.  25  and  27,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  arm  o^  to  rise  sufficiently  to  ship  the  belt 
to  the  third  pulley  and  thus  draw  the  carriage  out  again, 
unless  the  wedge  ^.,  Fig;.  25.  is  in  a  position  to  lock  the 
detent  catch  when  the  carriage  comes  in.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  projection  w,  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
adjustable  setscrew  in  the  end  of  the  detent  catch  y„  thus 
raising  it  from  the  stud  y,  in  the  detent  lever  q. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  of  the  ^various  functions  per- 
formed by  the  dropping  of  the  twist  occur  simultaneously 
with  the  fall  of  the  twist  slide  and  not  in  consecutive  order 
as  it  is  necessary  to  describe  them. 


BACKING    OFF 

49,     Chaufring  of  Fallers. — As  the  backing-off  motion 
is  put  in  operation  and  the  center  shaft   of   the  carriage 

thereby  reversed,  the 
fallers  are  changed  so 
as  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion for  winding  the 
yarn  on  to  the  bobbin. 
A  ratchet  j'„  shown  in 
Figs.  22,  -29,  and  30, 
and  in  detail  in  Fig.  28, 
is  fast  to  the  center 
shaft  c,  of  the  carriage 
and  is  provided  with  an 
extended  hub,  around 
which  a  leather-lined 
steel  clipper  spring  y\ 
is  placed.  One  end  of 
this  spring  is  extended 
between  two  pins  in  a  pawl  y-,  attached  to  a  flange  y  loose 
on  the  shaft  r,,.     While  the  shaft  c„  is  being  driven  in  the 
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rdinary  direction,  shown  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  29,  the  pres- 
ure  of  the  spring  y„  on  the  pawl  y,  is  such  as  to  keep  the 

pawl  out  of  contact  with  the  ratchet  y„  but  immediately  that 

the  backtng-off  motion  starts  in  operation  and  the  direction 
f  rotation  of  the  shaft  r.,  is  thereby  reversed,  the  pressure 
f  the  spring  >'.  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
awl  >">  will  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet 

gear,  which  will  therefore  impart  motion  to  the  flange  y,  since 

the  pawl  is  attached 

to  the  flange.     This 

flange  forms  part  of 

»a  drum  y,.  which  is 
loose  on  the  shaft  and 
has  attached  to  it  a 
chain  y,  known  as  the 
back'o({  chain,  the 
other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  seg- 
ment bxy  fastened  to 

Kthe   winding-faller 

Hfihaft  b,.     As  motion 

His  imparted  to  the 
drum  y,  the  chain  y, 

_^is  tightened  and  the 

f  shaft  b,  of  the  wind- 
ing faller  turned  until 
the  faller  leg  b,.  Kig. 
22,  rises  so  that  it  will 
slip  over  the  stud  ^.; 
this  is  accomplished 

>y  means  of  a  strong  spring  y^,  attached  to  a  lever  y,„  to 
which  the  faller  leg  is  connected  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod  y,,.  The  winding  faller  b  is  therefore  lowered  so  that 
It  will  assume  the  correct  position  for  winding  the  stretch 
of  yarn,  which  of  course  is  governed  by  the  position  of  the 

^builder  rail,  through  the  traveler^,  and  faller  leg  b,. 

H     At  the  same  time  that  the  winding  faller  descends,  the  • 

Heounter   faller  must  ascend,  in  order  to  keep   the  proper 
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tension  on  the  yam  and  prevent  the  formation  of  kinks. 
The  mechanism  allowing  this  to  be  accomplished  is  shown 
in  Fig.  31  (a)  and  (^).  While  the  carriage  is  being  drawn 
out  and  until  the  backing-off  motion  changes  (he  falters, 
they  are  locked  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  (A),  so  that  neither 
faller  wire  is  in  contact  with  the  yam,  leaving  the  spindles 
free  (o  perform  their  function  of  drafting  and  twisting  the 
roving  into  yam.  Tlic  winding  faller  b  is  held  above  the 
stretch  of  yarn  by  means  of  a  spring  ^,,  that  is  attached  to 
the  shaft  ^.  of  the  faller  by  a  leather  strap  in  such  a  mamief 
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as  to  give  the  faller  wire  a  constant  tendency  to  move 
upwards.  The  height  to  which  the  winding  faller  rises  is 
limited  by  a  stop  6„  that  is  setscrewed  to  its  shaft  4,  and 
rests  on  the  top  of  the  counter- faller  shaft  ^.  when  the 
winding  faller  d  is  in  its  highest  position.  The  counter 
failcr  ^,  also  has  a  tendency  to  be  raised,  because  of  the  puD 
exerted  by  the  weights  d„  on  the  segment  6„  which  is 
attached  to  the  counter-faller  shaft  *..  Previous  to 
chani:c  of  fillers  by  the  backing-off  mechanism,  howev' 
the  counter  faller  is  locked  just  below  the  top  of  the  spindles 
by  a  locking  finger  6,^,  which  is  fastened  to  the  counter-faller 
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There  is  a  tendency  for  the  counter  faller  when  unlockefJ  to 
rise  too  abruptly  anii  with  considerable  !orce,  .ind  since  this 
is  liable  to  strain  the  yarn  and  break  the  ends,  its  inilial 
upward  niovenicnt  is  checked  by  an  incline  A„  bolted  to  the 
floor  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  fallcrs  change,  it  will 
be  directly  under  a  lever  *,,  connected  to  the  counter  faller 
by  a  rod  b„  and  castinc  (4,.,  which  is  setscrewed  to  the 
B-couulcr-fallcr  shaft.  As  the  fallers  change  and  the  counter 
^faller  rises,  the  lever  i^,,  will  fall  on  the  incline,  which  will 
thus  support  the  weights  b,,  and  prevent  any  further  upward 
movement  of  the  fuller  wire.  As  the  carriage  is  drawn  in 
the  lever  *„  will  slide  down  the  incline  b„  until  the  tension 
of  the  yarn  on  the  counter  faller  becomes  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  weights  ^,. 

50.  DlBi'onin'ctloii  of  EiiKlnc-rp  Motion. — In  addi- 
tion to  its  other  functions,  the  movement  of  the  square 
shaft  >».,  Figs.  22,  29,  and  30.  known  as  the  rwkershaft,  also 
disconnects  the  casing-up  motion.     As  the  mvile   hacks  oflf 

_^and  the  rocker-shaft  is  turned  by  the  action  of  the  spring  j*,, 
^pt  will  raise  the  uonnecting-rod  y„,  which  will  also  raise  a 
lever  J',,  fulcrumed  on  a  casting  bolted  to  and  extending 
below  the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  The  stud  >■,  [see  also 
Figs.  16  and  26  (d)],  which  is  fastened  in  the  lever  >-„,  by 
engaging  with  the  notch  in  the  easing-np  rod  jt,,,  communi- 
cates the  easing-up  motion  to  the  carriage.  As  the  lever  ><„ 
if  raised,  however,  this  stud  is  withdrawn  from  the  notch  in 
the  easing-up  rod  k,^,  and  the  easing  up  of  the  carriage 
thereby  discontinued. 

51.  KnicaMrenif'iit  of  Wliidlnir  Clutch. — Still  another 
mclion  performed  by  the  hacking  off  is  the  putting-in  gear 

of  the  winding  clutch,  by  means  of  which  the  quadrant 
, mechanism  imparts  motion  to  the  spindle-band  cylinder, 
teferring  to  Fig.  22,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  back-off 
chain  y^  raises  the  faller  leg  h,  so  that  it  will  slip  over  the 
stud  Pt.  motion  will  be  imparted  to  the  rocker-shaft  by  the 
spring  J',,  as  it  pulls  the  lever  >-,»  toward  the  back  of 
the  carriage.     The  result  of  this  is  that  the  lever  yx,,  which 
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is  also  attached  to  the  rocker-shaft,  will  be  moved  toward 
the  front  of  the  carriage.  As  this  takes  place,  a  rod  y„  that 
is  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  casting  attached  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  lever  j*,,  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring  y„  and 
collar  >»„  will  also  be  drawn  toward  the  front  of  the  carriage, 
thus  operating  the  lever  y,^.  Figs.  29  and  30,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  throwing  the  part  /,  of  the  winding  clutch  in 
contact  with  /,..  With  the  clutch  in  contact,  motion  will  be 
imparted  to  the  spindles  as  the  carriage  runs  in,  by  the 
quadrant  chain.  A  chain  y,,  attached  to  the  drum  y  extends 
through  a  hole  in  a  girt  and  has  a  weight  ^.„  Fig.  22, 
attached  to  its  extremity.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
drum  in  position  and  the  slack  out  of  the  chain  y,  when  the 
pawl  y^  is  disengaged  from  the  ratchet  y,. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  of  the  movements  depending 
on  the  backing-ofE  motion  take  place  simultaneously  with 
the  tightening  of  the  back-off  chain  as  the  spindles  are 
reversed,  and  occupy  but  a  comparatively  short  period 
of   time.  

RRAWINO     IN 

52,  As  the  carriage  is  now  ready  to  be  drawn  in,  the 
backing-off  motion  is  discontinued  and  the  drawing-in  motion 
put  into  operation,  as  follows:  The  movement  of  the  stud  j'„ 
Fig.  26  {a),  in  being  lifted  from  the  notch  in  the  easing-up 
rod  ^',,  is  great  enough  to  allow  the  stud  to  strike  and  raise 
the  latch  rod  s.  thus  unlatching  it  from  the  casting  i„  which 
has  previously  heM  it  in  a  forward  position.  As  the  latch 
rod  is  released,  a  strong  spring  5,  pulls  it  forcibly  backwards, 
and  a  casting  ^,  setscrewed  to  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
back-off  lever  u-,  this  moves  the  back-off  friction  cone  g,. 
Figs.  6,  17,  and  32,  from  contact  with  the  pulley  .^,,  thus 
stopping  the  backing  off  of  the  spindles,  and  also  throws 
the  half  ,f^,  of  the  drawing-in  clutch  in  contact  with,;?-,,  putting 
the  drawing-in  motion  in  operation.  The  back-off  lever  is 
prevented  from  moving  in  this  direction  until  after  the  twist 
slide  has  fallen  and  pushed  down  the  catch  /,,  which  until 
this  occurs  is  held  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  27  (a)  by 
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'the  flat  spring  /..  When  the  twist  slide  falls,  however,  a 
stud  »T  fastened  to  it  strikes  a  lever  /.  and  thus  releases  the 
catch  /,  which  is  fastened  to  this  lever.  This  is  a  safety 
device  that  prevents  the  drawing-in  motion  from  beiny^ 
accidentally  put  in  operation  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
drawing-out  motion  is  working,  which  it  will  be  understood 

fiK'ould  cause  a  serious  smash. 

When  the  latch  rod  has  been  drawn  back  and  the  castings, 
has  forced  the  backing-off  lever  over  so  that  the  drawing-in 
motion  is  in  operatiun.  the  lever  is  locked  in  this  position  by 
means  of  a  catch  w,.  Fig.  32.    This  catch,  which  forms  one 
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arm  of  an  elbow  lever  a'„  is  held  in  a  raised  position  by  a 
spring  U'tt  so  that  it  engages  a  projection  w,  of  the  back-off 
lever  when  the  latter  is  forced  backwards,  which  of  course  is 
against  the  tension  of  the  spring  j-..  This  locks  the  back-off 
lever  with  the  drawing-in  motion  in  operation. 

The  adjustable  stud  y^,.  Fig.  26  («),  in  the  lever  >■„  is 
simply  a  safety  stud  that  rests  just  above  the  latch  rod  s  and 
thus  prevents  its  becoming  unlatched  until  the  mule  backs 
off  and  the  lever  y„  is  raised,  since  a  smash  would  occur  if 
the  latch  rod  should  accidentally  be  unlatched. 

58.    I>>okInfir  of  TwiHt  8llcle. — While  the  carriage  is 
E4)eing  drawn  in  several  mechanisms  are  replaced  in  their 
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initial  positions  preliminar/  to  the  next  draw  of  the  car- 
riage. The  twist  slide  is  raised  by  means  of  the  roll  /„  I 
Kig.  27  (<i).on  the  gear/.  This  gear  is  of  course  nowluraed. 
by  the  gear  g,%,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  ii 
revolved  while  the  drawing-in  shaft  was  receiving  motion 
from  the  unwinding  of  the  drawing-in  bands  during  the 
drawing  out  of  the  carriage.  As  the  gear  /  is  revolved  the 
roll  /,  comes  in  contact  with  an  adjustable  casting  a.  on 
the  twist  slide  «  and  thus  raises  the  slide  tu  its  original  posi- 
tion. Although  the  T  piece  «,  is  raised  with  the  twist  slide, 
the  arm  o»  of  the  belt  lever  will  be  prevented  from  changing 
its  position  by  the  detent  lever  y  (see  also  P'ig.  25),  which  was 
unlocked  at  the  dropping  of  the  twist.  As  the  twist  slide  h 
lifted  it  raises  the  twist-pin  gear  r,  so  that  it  will  again  mesh 
with  the  worm  .x\.  although  no  motion  will  be  imparted  to  it 
until  the  gear  r.  is  again  revolved  by  the  driving  belt  being 
shipped  to  the  drawing-out  pulley.  The  twist  is  locked  in 
position  by  the  projection  i\  of  the  lock-plate  v„  which  is 
returned  to  its  position  on  the  casting  .r.  by  the  spring  i'„. 

5-i.     Rcplacluff    of    Lutch    Kod    and     Draft    Sllcl^B 

When  the  carriage  has  been  drawn  about  half  way  in,  the 
latch  rod  and  draft  slide  are  moved  forwards  and  locked  in 
the  following  manner:  As  previously  described,  the  draft 
slide  r.,  Pig.  26,  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  spring  r,  when 
the  stud  s,  was  raised  by  the  movement  of  the  rod  r,  and 
wedge  r\  that  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  carriage  on 
the  hunter  r  at  the  completion  of  the  drawing-out  motion. 
As  soon  as  the  easing-iip  motion  is  put  in  operation  the  pres- 
sure on  r  is  removed.  This  allows  a  spring  r.  to  pull  the 
rod  r,  and  wedge  r,  forwards  so  that  the  recess  r*  will  be 
clear  to  receive  the  stud  j..  Then  as  the  latch  rod  is 
unlatched  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  stud  >•,  and  drawn 
back  by  the  spring  j,,  the  stud  s,  is  carried  back  into  the 
recess  r.  in  the  draft  slide.  Any  forward  movement  now 
imparted  to  the  latch  rod  will  also  move  the  draft  slide  to 
its  initial  forward  position.  This  movement  of  the  latch  rod 
is  obtained  from  a  roll  ^.»  attached  to  a  gear  g„  that  is  driven 
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'from  a  gear  jr„  fastened  to  the  drawing-in  shaft.     As  the 
gear  g,»  rotates,  the  roll  ^,.  engages  with  a  casting  j,  set- 
screwed  to  the  latch  rod,  which  ia  thereby  forced  forwards, 
together  with  the  draft  slide,  until  it  latches  on  the  casting  s„ 
^fcso  as  to  be  held  fon^'ards. 

It  might  be  thought  that  replacing  the  draft  slide  would 
allow  the  spring  r,,  to  pull  the  lever  r,,  over  and  throw  the 
drawing-out  clutch  r,.  in  contact:  this  is  not  so,  however,  since 
as  the  draft  sHde  is  replaced,  the  lever  r,,  is  held  by  a  long- 
headed screw  r,,  attached  lo  it,  that  when  the  drawing-in 
motion  is  in  operation  extends  behind  a  casting  «'„  Figs.  26 
and  32,  setscrcwed  to  the  back-off  lever  w,  which  of  course 
is  then  locked  in  such  a  position  that  the  casting  will  be  far 
enough  backwards  to  accomphsh  this.  This  long-headed 
screw  r,,  is  also  a  safely  device,  since  it  will  not  permit  the 
drawing-out  clutch  to  lock  until  the  drawing-in  clutch  dis- 
engages. As  the  draft-slide  is  replaced  the  stud  ;(■.  is  lifted 
on  the  raised  part  r,,  of  the  draft  slide.  This  raises  the 
up|>er  part  /■,  of  the  easing-up  clutch  from  the  lower  part, 
Bin  which  position  it  remains  until  the  draft  slide  is  again 
^  released  and  drawn  back  by  the  spring  r,  at  the  end  of  the 
next  outward,  run  of  the  carriage. 

^^^^|H  RKENUAUKMENT 

^m     55,     DIsoiiKAKcnieut    of    l>puwlnsf-ln    Hotlou. — As 

^"  the  carriage  reaches  the  end  of  its  inward  run  the  several 
parts  are  reengaged  for  the  next  draw,  but  first  of  all  the 
drawing-in  motion  must  be  disconnected.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  lever  7t;.  Fig.  ;J2.  which  is  struck 
and  forced  back  by  a  hunter  on  the  carriage.  As  this  happens 
the  arm  a-,  is  lowered  and  the  back-off  lever  released,  where- 
upon the  spring  j,  draws  it  over  and  throws  the  drawing-in 
clutch  out  of  contact,  moving  the  back-off  lever  until  the 
^kT  piece  -w,.  Fig.  *27  (a),  strikes  «..  As  this  movement  takes 
^■place  the  catch  /,  is  raised  by  the  spring  /,  and  thus  locks 
the  back-off  lever  so  that  the  drawing-in  motion  cannot  gn 
into  operation  until  the  twist  slide  drops  again;  as  it  is  also 
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prevented  by  v,  from  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  so 
that  the  backing-off  friction  cone  will  ens^age.  it  occupies 
what  is  termed  the  neutral  position. 

In  order  to  make  the  disengagement  of  the  drawins-in 
motion  positive,  so  that  there  will  be  no  liability  of  a  smash 
should  the  springy  $.  fail  to  operate  the  back-off  lever,  a 
lever  w,.  Fig.  82,  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  struck 
at  one  cud  by  the  lever  u\  as  the  latter  is  forced  back  by 
the  hunter  on  the  carriage.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  w, 
engages  with  a  projection  ii\  on  the  back-oflF  lever,  so  that 
the  drawing-in  motion  is  disconnected  in  any  case  when  the 
carriage  strikes  the  lever  v..  ^m 

56.     Eni^^cniciit  of    Di*awlii^*Out   Motion. — WhcD 
the  drawing'in  is  discontinued,  the  drawing-out  motion  is 
put  in  operation,  so  as  to  move  out  the  carriage  for  the  next 
draw,  as  follows:     When  the  spring  f„  Fig.  20  {a),  moves 
the  end  of  the  back-off  lever  »■  forwards,  the  casting  b*,  slips     ' 
off  the  screw  r„  and  allows  the  spring  r,,  to  operate  the     , 
lever  r,^  and  put  the  part  f,.  of  the  drawtng-ont  clutch  to  cod*     ' 
tact  with  fi,  and  the  drawing-out  motion  in  operation.     At 
the  same  time  that  this  is  accomplished   the  driving  belt 
is  shipped  from  the  second  to  the  third  driving  pulley  and 
another   draw   commenced,    provided    of    course    that    the     i 
wedge  ^.,  Fig.  25,  was  in  such  a  position  when  the  carriage 
came  in  as  to  lock  the  detent  lever  g  so  that  the  arm  t>,  of  the 
belt  lever  may  rise  until  stopped  by  /.  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  27  (a).     If  the  detent  lever  is  not  locked  (he  belt  will 
remain  on  the  pulley  c,  but  as   the  drawing-in  clutch  and 
hack-of!  friction  arc  out  of   connection,  no  motion  will   be 
imparted  to  any  part  of  the  mule  except  the  loose  train  of 
gears  f,,^,,.^.,^.,  Fig.  6. 

As  the  carriage  reaches  the  end  of  its  inward  moii 
several  other  important  rcengagements  take  place.  The 
roving  motion  is  thrown  into  gear  again  by  the  roll  r,, 
Fig.  9,  on  the  carriage  striking  the  lever  /.  The  dwell 
motion  is  also  operated  by  the  segment  gear  /,,  Fig.  13, 
coming  in  contact  with  Lbe  rack  /.     The    fallcrs   arc  also 
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caused  to  resume  their  position  clear  of  the  yarn  preliminary 
to  the  next  outward  run  of  the  carriage,  in  the  following 
manner:  As  the  carriage  reaches  the  end  of  its  inward  run 
the  faller  les:  b„  Fig.  22,  strikes  a  casting  p„  bolted  to  the 
floor  and  is  thus  unlocked  from  the  stud  p,.  This  allows  the 
sprin^r  (i,„  Fig.  31  {b),  attached  to  the  winding-faller  shaft  b, 
to  raise  the  winding  faller  iintil  clear  of  the  yarn;  that  is, 
until  its  motion  is  checked  by  the  stop  *,,.  The  counter 
faller  is  lowered  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  a  roll  ^„ 
attached  to  a  casting  that  is  bolted  to  the  floor.  This  roll 
engages  the  inclined  part  of  the  lever  *„.  raising  it  and  also 
the  rod  *,»  and  lever  *,.  and  thereby  lowering  the  counter 
faller.  As  the  counter  faller  is  lowered  the  locking  piece  6,% 
attached  to  the  counter-faller  shaft  engages  with  the  roll  A„ 
and  locks  the  faller  in  position.  When  the  faller  leg  b„  Fig.  22, 
is  struck  by  the  casting^,,  and  unlocked,  the  rocker-shaft  >*, 
is  operated  and  the  half  /,,  Fig.  30,  of  the  winding  clutch 
disengaged  from  /,*.  and  as  the  carriage  starts  to  be  drawn 
out  again  the  center  shaft  r„  will  be  driven  by  the  rim  band. 
This  completes  the  cycle  of  movements  of  the  mule  during 
one  draw  of  the  carriage.  The  mule  is  now  ready  to  repeat 
its  operations  for  the  next  draw. 

^^^^^P  DOFFING 

Bo7.  When  a  set  of  bobbins  becomes  filled  with  yam  they 
must  be  removed  and  empty  bobbins  substituted;  this  oper- 
ation is  known  as  aorrinK,  When  doflting  a  full  set  of  bob* 
bins  from  the  mule,  the  builder  rail  is  first  wound  up  while 
the  carriage  is  coming  out.  This  is  accomplished  by  lift- 
ing the  pawl  p,^t  Fig.  24  {a)  and  {b),  and  winding  back  the 
builder  gear  A><  screw  A<  ^"^  consequently  drawing  the 
shoes/. .^.,/,,  Fig.  22,  forwards  by  means  of  the  crank- 
handle  «,  Fig.  18,  which  is  removed  from  the  quadrant  screw 
for  this  purpose  and  placed  on  the  screw  shaft  of  the  large 
builder  gear,  the  end  of  which  Is  square  in  section  to  allow 
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this.  As  the  shoes  are  moved  forwards  the  rail  is  raised, 
which  causes  the  winding  faller  to  go  to  the  base  of  the  bob- 
bin when  the  fallers  are  changed  by  the  backing-off  motion. 
The  mule  is  allowed  to  continue  in  oi)eration  until  the  fallers 
change,  when  it  is  stopped  immediately  by  means  of  the 
shipper  lever  o.  Fig.  25.  The  shipper  lever  is  then  given 
several  sharp  jerks,  so  that  sufficient  motion  will  be  imparted 
to  the  mule  to  allow  the  spindles  to  make  four  or  five  re%'olu- 
tions.  As  the  winding  faller  is  down,  this  winds,  or  ties,  the 
yam  around  the  base  of  the  bobbins,  thus  preventing  their 
unraveling  during  subsequent  handling.  The  winding  faller 
is  next  locked  down  by  pressing  it  below  the  bobbin  and 
fastening  it  by  means  of  a  small  catch  on  the  carriage  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Then  by  leaning  over  the  carriage 
and  pulling  the  rim  band  toward  the  carriage,  motion  is 
imparted  to  the  spindles;  this  will  wind  the  yam  around 
them  and  thus  tie  it  so  that  the  ends  will  not  be  broken 
down  when  the  full  bobbins  are  removed.  It  is  well  to  tie 
the  yarn  firmly  around  the  spindles,  and  as  the  turning  of 
the  spindles  by  means  of  the  rim  band  gives  slack  quadrant 
chain,  because  the  si)indle  drum  is  turned  without  drawini; 
in  the  carriage,  the  L-arriagc  may  now  be  jerked  in  by  power 
until  the  quadrant  chain  is  tij^ht.  This  gives  slack  yam 
because  this  movement  of  the  carriage  is  accomplished  with- 
out turning  the  spindles,  the  quadrant  chain  being  slack. 
The  counter  faller  is  now  locked  duwn  with  the  winding  fal- 
ler by  means  of  the  catch  mentioned  and  the  full  bobbins 
removed  from  the  spindles  and  placed  in  a  basket.  Empty 
bobbins  may  now  be  placed  on  the  spindles  and,  by  means  of 
a  short  lenirth  of  board,  pressed  down  until  their  tops  are 
flush  with  the  tops  of  the  spindles.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
prcssinii  down  the  bobbins  in  this  manner  to  avoid  bending 
the  spindles  or  splittintj  the  bobbins. 

After  all  the  bobbins  are  placed  on  the  spindles,  the  quad- 
rant pulley  /,,  \'\\i.  IH,  is  wound  down  to  the  bottom  of  its 
screw  /,  by  moans  of  the  crank-handle  n  and  the  link  in  the 
(juadrant-governor  chain  ;/,,  turned  down.  The  fallers  may 
now  be  unktckcd.     Then  by  leaning  over  the  carriage  and 
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drawing  the  rim  band  toward  the  carriage  a  half  turn  of  yam 
may  be  wound  around  the  new  set  of  bobbins.  After  making 
sure  that  the  ((uadrant  chain  is  tight,  the  caiTiage  is  run 
in  slowly,  checking  the  power  with  the  shipper  lever;   other- 

Bwise,  the  carriage  will  bang  in  hard  against  the  back  stops. 
If  the  quadrant  chain  is  not  tight,  the  faller  leg  b„  Fig.  22, 
may  be  pulled  out  t>f  contact  with  the 
stud  p,  by  hand.  This  pulls  over  the 
rocker-shaft  j'.,  releases  the  winding 
clutch  from  contact,  and  allows  the 

■  weight  A,.  Fig.  5.  to  drop,  turning  .^^ 

the  drum  /,,  Fig.  18.  by  means  of  the 
rope  /,  and  taking  the  slack  out  of  the 

H  quadrant  chain  /..  After  the  quad- 
rant chain  is  lightened,  the  faller  leg 
may  be  locked  again  by  depressing 
the  winding  faller  with  the  handle  ^,,. 
Fig.  22.  Immediately  that  the  car- 
riage  is  drawn    in   against    the  back 

B  stops,  the  shipper  lever  may  be  pulled 


forwards  and 
operation. 


the  mule  started  in 


Ca 


Picas 


>  DOBBIN    CLIPS 

58.  In  order  to  spin  the  yarn  well, 
the  bobbin  must  be  level,  or  flush, 
with  the  top  of  the  spindle;  the  usual 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 

B  wind  packing  yam  around  the  spindle 
so  as  to  make  the  bobbin  tit  tight  and 
be  held  at  the  right  height.    x\  better  way  to  accomplish  this 

H  result,  however,  is  to  use  a  boliblii  cllii,  or  holder,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  on  the  market.  Fig.  3.3  shows  a 
spindle  packed  with  yarn  in  the  old  way  and  also  one  equipped 
with  an  ordinary  type  of  bobbin  holder. 

Among  Ihe  advantages  of  the  bobbin  clip  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  (I)  It  saves  the  packing  under  the 
bobbins  and  the  time  in  putting  it  on.     (2)  It  causes  the 
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bobbin  to  run  tme  by  beingr  held  firmly  and  at  a  common 
center;  that  is,  not  allowing  the  bobbin  to  wabble  in  conse- 
quence of  uneven  yarn  packing.  (3)  The  bobbins  are 
always  flush  with  the  top  of  the  spindles  and  are  not  split  or 
broken  by  being  thrust  over  the  pack- 
ing. It  also  saves  the  use  of  a  stick 
for  pounding  the  bobbins  down  to 
their  proper  level.  (4)  It  saves  time 
in  cutting  off  the  excess  of  waste  and 
packing  from  around  tlie  spindles. 

59,  An  improved  device  for  hold- 
ing the  bobbin  on  the  spindle  is  shown 
in  Kig.  'M.  This  consists  of  a  clip 
that  is  placed  on  the  spindle  and  holds  the  base  of  the  bobbin 
by  means  of  three  steel  lips  that  are  pressed  on  the  bobbin 
by  a  spring.  


PlG.M 


6PtNI>I.K     KANllH 

60.  In  regard  to  the  iipludlc-  buuds,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  replace  loose  bnnds^  as  they  make  soft  bobbins. 
wh  ich  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  waste.  The  best 
band  to  use  is  an  endless  fnlled-wool  band.  These  may  be 
purchased  or  may  be  made  at  the  mill  if  the  mill  owns 
spindle-band  machine.     Knotted  bands  are  undesirable. 


« 


WASTE 

61.  The  amount  of  -wRste  made  in  a  spinning^  room  is 
governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  degree  of  care  with  which 
the  draft  is  set  to  accommodate  different  batches  and  kinds 
of  stock.  If  the  draft  is  not  adjusted  properly,  the  ends  will 
be  constantly  breaking,  thus  increasing  the  waste  and  also 
the  labor  of  the  spinner  in  piecing  up  ends. 

Generally  speaking,  the  longer  and  coarser  the  stock,  the 
quicker  the  carriage  should  be  drawn  out.  If  ihe  ends  break 
close  to  the  delivery  rolls,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  drafting 
is  too  slow.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 
long  stock,  as  the  long  fibers  take  the  twist  more  rapidly 
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and  thus  become  hard  to  draw  out  to  the  required  size  of 
yarn.  On  finer  stock,  if  the  roving:  breaks  about  half  way 
between  the  delivery  rolls  and  the  spindles  when  drawing,  it 
is  an  indication  that  the  carriage  is  being  drawn  out  too  fast. 
Short  stock,  or  stock  in  which  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
waste,  must  be  drawn  much  more  slowly  than  the  longer 
^ades  of  wool. 

I  Large  alterations  in  the  draft  may  be  made  by  means  of 
the  draft  gear  ^,  or  the  intermediate  draft  gear  <■,,,  Fig.  7. 
A  larger  gear  in  either  case  increases  the  speed  of  the  draft 
scroll  and  consequently  of  the  carriage,  and  a  smaller  gear 
has  the  opposite  effect.  The  finer  adjustments  of  the  draft 
are  made  by  changing  the  position  of  the  drawing-out,  or 
draft,  scroll  by  means  of  the  handle  /,.,  Fig.  13,  or  by  chan- 
ging the  wings  of  the  draft  scroll. 

'  With  the  draft  set  to  conform  to  the  grade  of  the  roving,  a 
mule  should  make  very  little  waste.  Waste  in  the  spinning 
room  is  expensive,  and  as  most  of  it  is  partly  twisted  and  the 
rest  has  been  mixed  with  hard  ends  on  the  floor,  it  is  swept 
up  and  put  with  the  hard  waste  at  night.  The  spinners 
should  be  required  to  keep  the  waste  off  the  floor  and  to 
keep  the  hard  and  soft  waste  separate. 

I  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  boxes  or  baskets  attached  to 
each  mule,  one  for  hard  and  one  for  soft  waste.  In  this  man- 
ner the  spinner  can  keep  the  hard  and  soft  waste  separate  and 
the  latter  can  be  mixed  with  good  wool  and  run  through  the 

I  cards  again.  


CLOCK 

62.  A  i-loek  for  registering  the  amount  of  yarn  spun  is 
generally  applied  to  all  modem  mules,  although  it  is  of  great 
value  in  cases  where  the  spinners  are  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  yam  that  they  spin;  but  is  often  disconnected 
when  spinners  are  paid  by  the  day  or  week.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  35,  the  clock  motion  is  driven  from  thedrawing-in  shaft .^, 
on  which  is  fastened  a  worm  s  (see  also  Fig.  17)  that  imparls 
motion  to  a  segment  gear  a-,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  bell-crank 
I  lever.    To  one  arm  of  this  lever  is  attached  a  rod  z,  that  has 
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Fig.  ao 


on  its  upper  end  a  pawl  en£a> 
ging  with  a  10-tooth  ratchet  gear 
contained  In  the  clock  case  «,. 
Compounded  with  this  ratchet  is 
a  single -threaded  worm  mesh- 
ing with  a  160-tooth  worm-gear, 
to  the  shaft  of  which  the  pointer 
Zt  is  attached.  As  the  carnage 
is  drawn  out,  the  rod  z,  is  raised, 
but  as  it  is  drawn  in,  the  motion 
of  the  shaft  g  is  reversed  and 
the  rod  lowered,  the  pawl  on  its 
end  moving  the  ratchet  1  tooth. 
Ten  draws  of  the  carriage  will 
therefore  impart  one  revolution 
to  the  ratchet  gear,  as  the  latter 
contains  10  teeth,  and  since  the 
160-tooth  worm-gear  is  driven 
by  a  single  worm.  10  times  160, 
or  1,600,  draws  of  the  carriage 
will  be  required  to  move  the  in- 
dicator 5',  one  complete  revolu- 
tion. The  dial  z,,  contains  two 
rows  of  figures;  the  inside  row 
is  numbered  from  0  to  1,600  and 
simply  indicntes  the  number  of 
draws  the  carriage  makes.  The 
outside  row  of  figures  varies 
according  to  the  number  of 
spindles  that  the  mule  contains, 
and  indicates  the  number  of 
pounds  of  1-run  yarn  spun.  If 
the  mule  is  a  360-spindle  ma- 
chine, the  outside  row  of  figures 
is  numbered  from  0  to  7*20, 
whereas  if  the  mule  contains 
only  280  .spindles,  the  highest 
number  of  the  outside  row  would 
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be  560;  that  is,  the  outside  row  of  figures  will  reeister  a  num- 
bar  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  spindles,  because  the  length 
of  yarn  spun  at  one  draw  by  each  lipindle  is  2  yards;  or  in 
other  words,  in  1,600  draws,  or  one  rL-volution  of  z,,  a  num- 
iber  of  pounds  of  l-nin  yarn  equal  to  twice  the  number  of 
spindles  will  be  spun.  If  a  mule  is  spinning  yarn  of  any 
other  size  than  l-run,  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  pounds 
produced  it  is  simply  necessary  to  divide  the  readinj;  of 
the  clock  by  the  size  of  the  yarn.  For  instance,  if  a  mule 
is  spinning  3-run  yam  and  the  clock  registers  288  pounds, 
only  288  -^  3  =  96  pounds  of  yarn  has  been  spun;  or  if  4-run, 
72  pounds,  etc. 


H  SIZE,     OAVUK,    SPKKO.     AND    nORHRPOWER 

^      63.     The  size  of  woolen  mules  is  dcsitrmitcd  by  the  num- 
ber of  spindles,  and  mules  are  constructed  with  any  number 
Kof  spindles  that  may  be  required,  the  usual  custom  being  for 
^a  mill  to  order  mules  of  a  size  suited  to  its  requirements. 
Such  sizes  as  120-.  160-,  200-,  220-,  260-,  3()0-,  32(>-,  360-,  and 
400-spindIe  mules  are  common  sizes. 

•  The  gauge  of  a  mule  is  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  two  consecutive  spindles.  Ordinary  woolen  mules  are 
generally  constructed  with  a  Ij-  or  2-inch  gauge,  although 
any  gauge  may  be  made,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
any  particular  case.  Heavy  mules  for  spinning  carpet  yams 
1^  are  usually  made  with  a  wider  gauge  than  ordinary  mules. 
Any  increase  in  the  gauge  increases  the  length  of  the 
machine    relative    to    the   number    of    spindles. 

The  driving  pulleys  of  the  mule  are  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  ordinary  woolen  spinning  should  make  from  320  to 
360  revolutions  per  minute.  Mules  with  a  smaller  number 
of  spindles  may  be  speeded  faster  than  larger  mules,  which 
are  generally  speeded  slower  on  account  of  the  increased 
weight  of  the  carriage  in  the  latter  case.  Wide-gauged  and 
heavy  carpet  mules  should  be  speeded  slower. 

The  horsepower  consumed  by  a  mule  is  a  variable  quantity, 
since  while  certain  motions  are  in  operation  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  power  is  necessary  than  while  certain  other 
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motions  are  in  operation.  Thus,  when  the  carriag^e  starts 
away  from  the  delivery  rolls  the  power  consumed  is  very 
great,  whereas  while  the  mule  is  backing  off  the  power 
amounts  to  practically  nothing.  It  may  be  stated  that  on 
an  average  a  3CX)-spindle  mule  will  require  from  3  to  4 
horseprwerr. 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED 
WARP  PREPARATION 


;  PARTI) 


^  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Between  the  processes  of  spinniog  and  weaving  there 
are  several  intermediate;  operations  necessary  befort;  the 
yarn  that  is  to  constitute  the  warp  of  a  fabric  can  be  placed 

Bin  suitable  form  for  the  weaving  process.  The  object  of 
these  operations  is  to  place  the  warp  yam  on  the  loom  beam 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  iinwoimd  as  the  cloth  is  woven  and 

Kin  a  manner  best  suited  for  making  a  perfect  fabric  in  the 
loom.  In  order  that  this  object  may  be  accomplished,  it  is 
evident  that  a  definite  number  of  threads  or  warp  ends  must 

Bbe  wound  on  the  loom  beam,  according  to  the  specifications 
of  the  cloth  to  be  woven,  and  that  each  of  these  threads 
must  be  of  the  same  Icnjith;  that  is,  the  required  lenjjth  of 
the  warp. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  weaving  it  is  also  imperative 
thai  each  end  of  the  warp  shall  be  laid  on  the  loom  beam  under 

Hthe  same  tension,  so  that  the  warp  will  leave  the  beam  evenly 
and  the  threads  have  a  uniform  tension  while  being  woven. 
This  is  important  not  only  in  order  to  avoid  poor  weaving 
or  the  production  of  faulty  cloth  from  the  loom,  but  also  to 
produce  a  fabric  so  constructed  that  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions will  not  injure  it.  For  instance,  -suppose  that  a  fabric 
is  being  woven  in  which  all  of  the  warp  ends  have  the  proper 
leosion  with  the  exception  of  a  few  threads  that  arc  wound 
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loosely  on  the  beam.  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  theie 
threads  will  be  woven  into  the  cloth  loosely  thronefaont  the 
whole  piece,  and  if  the  falnic  is  piece-dyed  a  lis^ht  shade, 
they  will  dye  darker  than  the  body  of  the  fabric.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  a  thread  that  is  loose  in  the  fabric  the  fibers 
do  not  He  so  closely  together  and  so  will  absorb  the  dyestnfi 
more  readily,  thus  taking  up  more  of  the  dye  and  becomins 
darker  in  shade.  Even  in  cases  where  the  goods  are  not 
dyed  in  the  piece,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  a  loose 
thread  to  show  more  prominently  on  the  face  of  the  clotb, 
since  it  is  not  drawn  down  level  with  the  other  threads  bf 
the  tension  of  the  warp.  In  some  fabrics,  also,  loose  threads 
are  liable  to  cockle,  thus  producing  a  serious  defect  and 
causing  the  cloth  to  be  classed  as  seconds. 

2.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  when  making  a  warp  to  have 
the  right  number  of  ends  on  the  beam  for  the  cloUi  to  be 
woven,  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  some 
warps  to  use  differently  colored  threads  and  to  arrange  Uie 
pattern  of  the  warp  correctly  in  order  that  certain  effects  of 
coloring  may  be  obtained  in  the  fabric.  By  examining  any 
piece  of  cloth  that  contains  threads  of  different  colors  in  the 
warp  it  will  be  seen  that  these  colors  are  arranged  in  a 
definite  order,  or  pattern,  which  is  repeated  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  the  width  of  the  cloth.  In  order  to 
weave  such  a  cloth,  it  is  evident  that  the  colors  in  the  warp 
must  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  on  the  beam  as  they  are 
arranged  in  the  cloth. 

3.  Another  operation  that  is  sometimes  performed  during 
the  preparation  of  the  warp  is  the  application  of  a  suitable 
dressing  compound,  or  size,  to  the  yarn,  the  object  being  to 
glue  down  the  projecting  fibers  and  make  the  thread  smooth, 
so  that  the  chafing  of  the  reed  and  harnesses  will  not  wear 
or  rough  up  the  yarn  during  the  operation  of  weaving. 

4.  When  the  warp  has  been  wound  on  the  beam  in  suit- 
able form  so  as  to  be  readily  unwound  while  being  woven, 
it  is  next  necessary  to  draw  the  separate  ends  of  the  warp 
through  the  harnesses  according  to  the  designer's  draft  and 
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also  to  draw  the  correct  number  of  ends  through  each  dent 
of  the  reed.  After  drawing  in  and  reeding,  the  preparation 
of  the  warp  is  complete  and  it  is  then  placed  in  the  loom  by 
the  loom  fixer  and  the  cloth  woven  by  the  weaver. 

5.  As  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  yarn  that  is  to  compose  the  warp  of  a  fabric  must 
be  wound  on  the  loom  beam  with  an  even  and  uniform 
tension;  the  pattern  of  the  warp  and  the  number  of  ends  in 
the  warp  must  be  regulated;  the  warp  may  or  may  not  have 
a  suitable  sizing  compound  applied  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  weaving  process  to  better  advantage;  and  the 
yarn  must  be  drawn  in  through  the  harnesses  and  reeded. 

6.  Processes  Employed  In  Warp  Preparation. — In 

order  to  accomplish  these  results  there  are  four  processes 
generally  employed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ultimately 
make  a  warp  from  the  yam  as  it  comes  from  the  spin- 
ning room  on  bobbins.  These  processes  are;  (1)  spool- 
ing, (2)  dressing,  (3)  beaming,  (4)  drawing  in  and  reeding. 
Although  these  operations  are  in  reality  separate  and  are 
so  spoken  of  when  considered  separately,  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  the  operations  of  warp  preparation  in  general 
as  dressing,  all  of  them  being  conducted  in  a  department 
known  as  the  dressing  department,  usually  under  the  charge 
of  the  boss  weaver,  or  sometimes  in  large  mills,  a  boss 
dresser. 
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7.  The  first  operation  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a 
warp  is  that  of  spooliufc,  the  object  being  to  take  the  yam 
from  the  bobbins  on  which  it  is  spun,  or  twisted,  and 
wind  it  on  dresser  spools,  or  jack-spools.  These  spools 
are  constructed  with  a  long  wooden  barrel  having  a  bead  on 
each  end,  and  are  made  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  threads, 
depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  spooler.  The  machine 
for  spooling  the  yam  is  commonly  known  as  a  spooler, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

8.  Bobbin  Stand. — A  bobbin  stand  similar  to  that 
shown  in  connection  with  the  spooler  is  always  necessar? 
when  the  yarn  is  received  on  bobbins,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  woolen  yarn.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  bobbin  securely,  in  order  to  allow  the  thread  to  be 
unwound. 

Spoolers  and  bobbin  stands  are  usually  made  for  40  ends, 
but  occasionally  for  48  ends;  the  number  of  ends  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  guide  bars  of  the  spooler. 
Guide  bars  with  a  smaller  number  of  holes  can  be  substi- 
tuted and  used  if  necessary. 

!).  Oporatloii. — The  operation  of  the  spooler  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  references  being  to  Fig.  2.  The  bobbins  a  are 
placed  on  fixed  pins,  or  spindles,  on  the  bobbin  stand  and 
the  yarn  is  passed  behind  one  of  two  rods  «,  that  serve  as 
guides,  and  thence  over  hooks  in  the  top  of  the  stand.  From 
these  hooks  the  yarn  passes  to  another  row  of  hooks  in  the 
top  of  the  spooler.  The  yarn  next  passes  through  a  perfo- 
rated guide  bar  b  that  has  a  traverse  motion  and  then  around 
two  tension  rolls  c,  <l  that  are  covered  with  leather  having  a 
roughened  surface. 
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row  of  wire  hooks  is  placed,  is  adjustable  by  means  of  slots 
in  its  supporting  uprights  (as  shown  in  Pig.  1),  so  that  if  the 
operative  is  of  small  stature  it  may  be  lowered  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  work  when  tyiu^j  in  broken  ends. 

110.  Tension  Rolls. — The  tension  rolls  c,  d  are  driven 
only  by  means  of  the  yarn  passed  around  them;  they  thus 
regulate  the  tension  with  which  the  yam  is  woimd  on  the 
spool  and  also  prevent  kinks  from  passing  forwards  to  the 

^pspool.  The  tension  may  be  regulated  by  the  position  of 
the  tension  roll  rf,  which  may  be  moved  farther  back  into 
another  set  of  slots  for  increasing  the  tension  or  farther 
forwards  to  decrease  the  tension.  The  tension  is  also 
regulated  in  some  cases  by  means  of  the  frictional  resistance 
of   a   cord   fastened    at    one    end  to  the  framework  of  the 

■  machine;  the  other  cud  is  led  around  a  grooved  iron  pulley 
at  the  end  of  the  tension  roll  and  has  a  weight  attached.  In 
this  case  more  or  less  tension  may  be  obtained  by  increasing 

V  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  weight  or  the  length  of  cord  in 
contact  with  the  pulley. 

Although  rolls  covered  with  leather  are  best,  many  spoolers 

^are  equipped  only  with  smooth,  polished  tension  rolls.  The 
guide  b  has  a  traversing  motion,  in  order  that  the  yam 
shall  not  run  in  one  place  and  thus  wear  grooves  in  the 

H  tension  rolls,  and  also  to  correspond  with  the  movement 
of  the  guide  e  and  thus  reduce  the  strain  on  the  yam 
as  it  traverses. 

H  11.  MeHHtirlnfir  Motion. — There  is  a  measuring,  or 
Kclock,  motion  attached  to  the  spooler,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  as  well  as  in  Fig.  1.  On  the  shaft  of  the  drum  h  is 
a  worm  h^  that  nicshcs  with  a  30-looth  worm-gear  /,  attached 
Kto  a  side  shaft  j.  Attached  to  this  shaft  is  a  worm  k^  that 
meshes  with  a  dial  gear  k.  This  gear  is  marked  ofT  so  that 
the  number  of  yards  spooled  can  be  readily  ascertained. 
The  drum  A  is  1  yard  in  circumference;  the  woiin  ^i  is  a 
single-threaded  worm;  the  worm-gear  y",  has  30  teeth;  and 
the  worm  X\  is  single-threaded.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  each  tooth  on  the  dial  gear  equals  30  yards 
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of  yarn  on  the  spool,  and  that  in  order  to  find  the  number 
of  yards  spooled  it  is  simply  necessary  to  multiply  the 
number  of  teeth  that  the  dial  gear  k  moves  by  30.  This 
may  also  be  reckoned  by  means  of  the  scale  marked  on 
the  dial  gear. 

There  is  an  alarm  connected  with  this  mechanism  whereby 
a  bell  is  made  to  ripg  when  a  given  number  of  yards  has 
been  spooled.  In  the  dial  gear  k  there  is  a  row  of  holes,  in 
any  one  of  which  a  peg  /„  Fig.  4,  may  be  placed.     This  peg 


Fiij.  ,3 

when  broiiijht  around  by  the  rotation  of  the  dial  gear  raises 
a  hammer  /,  which  is  pressed  against  the  bell  /,  by  a  coil 
spring  upon  the  stud  on  which  the  hammer  is  centered. 
When  the  peg  slips  past  the  hammer,  it  will  fall  against  the 
bell,  thus  notifying  the  operator  that  the  desired  number  of 
yards  have  been  spooled.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
bell  may  be  made  to  ring  when  any  multiple  of  30  yards 
of  yarn  has  been  spooled  by  simply  placing  the  peg  in  the 
correct  hole  in  the  dial  gear. 
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12.  Travcrec  Motlou. — One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  a  spooler  is  the  traverse  motioa.  Referring  to 
Figs.  1  and  S.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  guide  bars  d.e  are 
connected  outside  of  the  frame  o£  the  machine  by  a  curved 
■"bar  fi.  By  this  means  the  guide  bars  arc  made  to  move  in 
nnisOD,  thus  not  only  keeping  the  tension  rolls  free  from 

I  grooves   and   building   a  level  spool  but 

-^       also  at  the  same  time  avoiding  unneces- 
sary strain  on  the  yarn.     The  rcciproca- 
rrJ>  ting  motion  of  the 
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guide  bars  is  ob- 
tained by  means 
of  a  double  heart 
cam    w,  Figs.    3 


and  4.  attached  to  the  shaft  J,  which  has  a 
constant  rotary  motion  imparted  to  it  by 
its  connection  with  the  drum  //.  The 
cam  M  imparts  motion  to  a  lever  «  that  is 
pivoted  on  a  stud  «„  on  which  it  swings, 
and  connected  to  the  curved  bar  p.  The 
stud  «,  may  he  moved  vertically  in  a 
slotted  stand  n,,  and  if  moved  upwards 
the  length  of  traverse  that  the  lever  « 
imparts  to  the  guide  bar  (•  is  reduced,  or 
if  moved  downwards  the  length  of  traverse 
of  the  guide  bar  is  increased.  This  adjust- 
ment of  the  stud  H,  allows  the  length  of 
the  traverse  to  be  regulated  so  that  each 
thread  will  wind  close  up  to  the  adjacent 
threads  without  leaving  hollows  in  the 
surface  of  the  yarn  on  the  spool,  and  also 
without  overlapping  or  being  wound  over 
the  adjacent  threads.  Sometimes  when 
making  a  pattern  on  the  dresser  a  full  spool  is  not 
■wanted,  in  which  case  it  may  be  desirable  to  alter  the 
length  of  traverse.  Suppose  that  it  were  necessary  to  have 
only  20  ends  on  a  si>ool;  then  a  thread  could  be  drawn 
through  every  other  hole  in  the  guide  bars  and  the  traverse 
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increased  lo  twice  the  original  throw.  This  is  not  o 
done,  however,  and  many  operators  would  simply  draw  ihc 
20  ends  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end  of  the  spool, 
running  perhaps  an  odd  waste  end  of  a  different  color  at  the 
side  of  the  desired  ends  to  keep  them  from  slipping  down. 
A  spring  r.  tends  to  pull  the  guide  barr  toward  the  side  of 
the  machine,  and  as  the  guide  bar  is  connected  to  die 
lever  n,  the  lower  curved  end  of  the  lever  »  is  constanttjr 
pressed  against  the  face  of  die  cam  m. 

As  the  cam  revolves  it  will  alternately  allow  the  point  of 
the  lever  «  to  move  closer  to  or  b«  forced  farther  from  the 
shaft  ;*,  which  will  give  a  corresponding  traversing  move- 
ment to  the  guide  bars  b,  r.  As  the  cam  m  is  a  double  one, 
it  will  cause  two  complete  traverses  of  the  guide  bars  to  be 
made  for  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  J. 


13.  Spool-Iloldlng:  Device. — In  order  that  a  rotary 
motion  may  be  imparted  to  the  spool  so  that  the  yarn  will  be 
wound  on  tlic  same,  it  is  necessary  tliat  llic  spool  shall  be 
held  in  contact  with  the  rotating  drum  with  sufficient  pressure 
lo  drive  the  spool  by  the  frictional  contact  between  it  and 
the  drum.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  obtain  this  pres- 
sure by  hanging  weights  with  iron  hooks  upon  the  gudgeons, 
or  journals,  of  the  spool,  The  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  it  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  spools  rapidly  by  looscniog  and 
otherwise  damaging  the  journals,  and  is  also  inconvenient  in 
the  operation  of  the  machine.  A  better  method  of  holding 
the  spool  firmly  in  contact  with  the  drum  is  that  cmpluyed 
on  the  spooler  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  case  the  journals  nf 
the  spool  are  carried  on  bearings  r  formed  in  the  ends  of 
racks  X.  Weights  w  fastened  to  extensions  of  these  racks 
exert  a  pressure  on  the  journals  of  the  spool  and  keep  the 
latter  in  contact  with  tlic  drum  h  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
prevent  slipping. 

In  order  that  the  spool  maybe  raised  from  the  drum  when 
replacing  a  full  spool  with  an  empty  one,  two  gears  /  are 
fastened  to  a  shaft  passing  across  the  machine.  These 
gears  mesh  with  the  rack,  and  when  the  handle  y  is  raised, 
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the  racks  and  the  spool  also  will  be  raised  from  contact  with 
the  drum.  A  pin  /,  on  the  gear  /  eni^a^es  with  the  dog:  ^n  ^o 
that  when  the  spool  has  been  raised  it  is  prevented  from 
dropping  again  until  the  dog  /,  is  disengaged  from  the  pin. 
Occasionally  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  some  tendency 
for  the  spool  to  slip  on  the  drum  of  the  spooler,  especially 
if  the  drum  has  become  very  smooth  through  wear.  The 
clock  of  the  measuring  motion  is  therefore  liable  to  register 
a  greater  length  of  yam  than  is  actually  wound  on  the 
spool.  A  good  way  to  prevent  the  spool  from  slipping  is  to 
wind  a  strip  of  rough  leather  around  the  drum  until  its  sur- 
face is  completely  covered.  Fillet  card  clothing  with  the 
teeth  removed  is  a  good  material  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
Covering  the  drum  with  leather  not  only  prevents  slipping, 
but  also  increases  the  diameter  of  the  drum  slightly,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  amount  of  yam  on  the  spool  being 
less  than  registered  by  the  clock. 

14.  Belt  Shipper. — Beneath  the  spooler,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  1,  there  is  a  lever  u  pivoted  on  a  pin  projecting  from 
the  floor  and  connected  with  the  belt  guide,  by  means  of 
which  the  belt  may  be  shifted  upon  the  tight-and-loose 
pulleys  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  thus  allowing  the 
machine  to  be  stopped  very  readily  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  in  broken  threads. 

15.  Speed. — The  main  driven  pulleys  of  a  spooler  are 
usually  from  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  good  rcHuIttf 
should  run  from  100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute. 

16.  Stop-Motion.  —  Nearly  all  modern  spoolers  are 
equipped  with  a  stop-motion,  which  is  a  device  for  stopping 
the  machine  immediately  when  one  of  the  1>'jfjbin8  becomes 
exhausted  or  a  slug  or  tangle  in  the  yarn  causeH  an  end  to 
break.  This  motion  therefore  prevents  imijcrfect  spools 
from  being  made,  since  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  machine 
is  not  immediately  stopi>ed  when  an  end  breaks  or  runs  out, 
many  yards  of  thread  will  Ix:  missing  on  the  spool  txrcausc 
of  the  high  velocity  at  which  the  drum  of  the  spooler  is 
driven.    When  this  happens,  the  operator  finds  the  broken 
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end  and  repairs  it,  q(  course  without  unwindingf  the  yarn 
that  has  been  spooled  on  otlier  parts  of  the  spool  in  the 
inten-al  of  time  between  the  breaking  of  the  thread  and  the 
stopping  of  the  machinu,  with  the  result  that  the  spool  has 
one  end  that  is  several  yards  shorter  than  the  others. 
the  broken  end  is  much  shorter  than  those  on  either  si 
it  leads  to  another  defect:  for  in  this  case  a  hollow  of  con- 
siderable depth  is  formed  in  the  spool  and  the  ends  on  each 
side  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  this  and  wind  over  the  short 
end  after  it  has  been  pieced  up.  When  such  a  spool  is  placed 
in  the  creel  behind  the  dresser,  there  will  be  difficulty  io 
making  it  unwind  properly  without  some  of  the  ends  becoming 
broken  and  imperfect  work  resulting. 

Fig.  5  {a)  and  {6}  shows  a  stop-motion  applied  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  woolen  and  worsted  spooler.  On  the  main 
shaft  of  the  machine,  which  carries  the  drum  A,  an  eccentric/ 
is  placed  just  inside  the  frame  and  on  the  pulley  side  of  the 
machine.  This  eccentric  imparts  motion  to  an  arm  /,.  to 
which  a  casting  /„  having  an  inverted  V-shaped  slot  in  one 
end,  is  btjUcd.  An  oscillating  rod  y,  extending  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  machine  is  supported  from  a  shaft  y.  by 
arms,  one  of  which  /  extends  below  the  shaft  /',  and  has  a 
phi  j\  fastened  at  its  lower  end.  The  piny,  passes  tbrougfa 
the  slot  in  the  casting  /„  and  as  the  rod  /,,  /,  has  no  support 
except  from  the  eccentric  /  and  the  pin  /„  the  upper  part  of 
the  slot  iu  /,  rests  loosely  on  the  pin  j,  during  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  machine.  As  the  eccentric  revolves,  motioa 
will  be  given  to  the  pin  /.  and  the  lever  /  will  be  moved 
forwards  and  backwards  about  its  fulcrum  at  /.,  and  the 
rod  y,  will  consequently  have  an  oscillating  motion.  Each 
end  «  that  is  being  spooled  is  threaded  through  a  guide  /. 
in  a  drop  finger  >t,  which  is  supported  loosely  by  a  rod  *, 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  spooler  to  the  other.  Each 
drop  finger  is  indeiiendent  of  the  others,  and  can  swing  oo 
the  rod  *,.  Resides  having  a  guide  for  the  thread  to  pass 
through,  each  finger  is  made  with  a  projection  /-,  extending 
downwards,  and  constantly  tending  to  pull  the  finger  down 
by  its  weight.     The  tension  of  the  thread  is  sufficient  to  hold 
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the  drop  finger  in  a  raised  position  during  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  in  which  position  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  oscillating  rod  j^  situated  just 
beneath  it;  but,  if  for  any  reason  the  thread  should  become 
broken  or  missing,  the  drop  finger  will  fall,  since  it  is  so 
weighted  as  to  be  supported  only  by  the  thread.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  extension  A,  on  the  drop  finger  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  oscillating  rod  y,  and  check  its  motion; 
the  lever  /  will  therefore  also  be  held  firmly,  and,  since  the 
eccentric  /  is  not  stopped  and  the  pin  y,  is  held  fast,  the  cast- 
ing /,  rises  because  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  slot  being 
forced  past  the  pin  y,.  As  the  slot  provides  an  inclined 
surface  on  either  side  of  the  pin  y,,  it  is  immaterial  on  which 
side  of  the  extension  k,  on  the  drop  finger  the  rod  is  engaged. 
When  the  casting  /,  rises  it  will  tighten  a  chain  /„  which  in 
turn  will  raise  a  lock  lever  U  and  thus  release  a  lever  m 
fulcrumed  at  ?«..  At  the  end  of  the  lever  m  is  a  stud  wi,  to 
which  a  spring  «,  fastened  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine  is  attached.  When  the  lock  lever  /*  is 
raised  and  the  lever  m  released,  the  spring  draws  the  lever 
over,  and  the  stud  w/,  coming  in  contact  with  a  finger  «,  set- 
screwed  to  the  shipper  rod  «,  forces  the  belt  from  the  tight 
pulley  n  to  the  loose  pulley  k,  by  means  of  the  guide  k, 
through  which  the  belt  passes.  The  finger  w,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  shipping  of  the  belt,  and  when  the 
broken  end  has  been  replaced  the  shipper  rod  is  forced  back 
again,  in  so  doing  shipping  the  belt  to  the  tight  pulley  and 
forcing  the  lever  m  back  so  that  it  will  again  be  locked  by 
the  lock  lever  /,. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  spool  with  fewer  ends  than  there 
are  drop  fingers,  the  unused  drop  fingers  must  be  raised  so 
that  they  will  not  stop  the  machine.  Phis  may  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  a  wire  through  the  holes  in  the  rear  of 
the  fingers,  the  weight  of  the  wire  holding  the  fingers  in  a 
raised  position;  or  the  fingers  may  be  tied  up. 


of  creel  used  for  this  purpose.  Il  consists  simply  of  a 
wooden  framevvurk  arranged  so  that  the  spools  containing 
the  yam  may  be  placed  on  wooden  skewers,  which  are  sup- 
ported in  slots  cut  in  the  framework  of  the  creel.  In  order 
to  secure  enough  friction  on  the  spool  to  prevent  the  spool 
from  overrunnine  when  the  spooler  is  stopped,  small  castings 
are  hung  loosely  upon  rods  extendiug  across  the  creel.   These 
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castings  are  ^ooved  on  the  under  side  so  that  they  will  fit 
over  the  head  of  the  spool  and  by  virtue  of  their  weight 
prevent  the  same  from  turning  too  freely.  Sometimes 
instead  of  iron  castings,  small  wooden  paddles  are  used 
for  placing  the  friction  on  the  spools.  These  are  usually 
arranged  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  yarn  and  not  on  the 
head  of  the  spool.  _____ 

THE    COMPRE88ING    SPOOIiER 

18,  In  the  ordinary  type  of  spooler  the  hardness  of  the 
spool  is  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  amount  of  ten- 
sion that  is  placed  on  the  yarn  during  the  spooling.  If  any 
attempt  is  made  to  increase  the  firmness  by  increasing  the 
weight  on  the  journals,  or  gudgeons,  of  the  spool,  it  will 
result  in  greater  pressure  being  exerted  on  the  ends  than 
in  the  center  of  the  spool,  as  the  spool  tends  to  spring  at 
the  center.  This  will  make  a  spool  with  a  greater  diameter 
in  the  center  than  at  the  ends  and  will  result  in  unsatis- 
factory warps,  since  the  fact  that  some  ends  are  wound 
loose  and  others  tight  causes  uneven  tension.  If  an  increase 
of  the  firmness  of  the  spool  is  obtained  by  placing  a  greater 
tension  on  the  yarp,  the  results  are  even  more  unsatis- 
factory, since  in  this  case  not  only  will  the  elasticity  of  the 
yarn  be  injured,  but  frequent  stoppages  with  consequent 
loss  of  production  will  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  ten- 
sion frequently  breakinjj  the  yarn. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  foiniuH'ssInjc  isi>ooler  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  and  to  wind  the  yarn  on  the  spool  in  such  a 
manner  that  not  only  will  each  thread  have  the  same  length, 
but  the  spool  also  will  be  made  much  firmer  and  will  con- 
tain from  ;jn  to  ")()  per  cent,  more  yarn  than  a  spool  made  in 
the  ordinary  way.  This  latter  point  is  of  great  advantage 
in  itself,  since  the  spools  will  run  longer  in  the  dresser,  and 
conse<iuently  the  time  consumed  in  tying  in  new  spools  and 
the  number  of  knots  in  the  warp  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Since  increased  firmness  of  the  spool  is  obtained  by 
this  system  without  undue  tension  on  the  yam  in  spooling, 
the  elasticity  of  the  yarn  is  not  impaired  in  the  least,  but  is 
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fully  retained.  A  frunt  view  of  the  compressing  spooler 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7  (a),  while  Fig.  S  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  machine  as  seen  froin  the  rear.     It  is  important  to 

I  notice  that  Fig.  7  (a)  shows  the  machine  in  operation,  while 
Fig.  8  shows  it  stopped  for  the  removal  of  a  full  spool. 
19.    The  operation  of  this  spooler  is  as  follows;    The 
Bpool  6,  on  which  the  yam  is  wound,  is  carried  on  the  usual 
rotating  drum  a,  which  is  covered  with  a  filleting  of  rough 

» leather.  Resting  on  top  of  the  yarn  as  it  is  wound  on  the 
spool  is  a  heavy  iron  compressing  roll  c  supported  in  bear- 
ings at  the  end  of  two  arms  r,.  r,.  These  arms  are  attached 
to  a  shaft  r,  that  is  joumaled  in  brackets  f,,c,  which  are 
fboltcd  to  the  side  frame  of  the  machine. 

The  object  of  this  roller  c  is  to  e.\ert  a  heavy  pressure  on 
[the  spool,  so  that  the  yam  will  be  wound  in  such  a  manner 
to  form  a  firmly  compressed  spool.  The  pressiure  on 
rthe  yarn  is  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  compressing  roll 
[itself,  and  also  by  means  of  the  weights  jf,  at  the  rear  of  the 
Ixnachine.  Carried  in  a  casting  that  is  part  of  the  shaft  c,  is 
a  screw  </,  which  may  be  turned  by  a  cranlt  a',;  this  screw 
carries  a  sliding  block  (/,,  in  which  a  pulley  is  moimted. 
Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  block  is  a  chain  c/.,  which  is 

tied  through  a  pulley  J,  attached  solidly  to  the  framework  of 
the  machine,  then  back  through  the  pulley  in  the  sliding 
block  and  finally  to  a  spindle  ^,  upon  which  a  number  of 
weights^,  may  be  placed,  according  to  the  desired  pressure 
to  be  exerted  by  the  compressing  roll.  The  object  of  the 
screw  arrangement  is  to  provide  for  the  raising  of  the  com* 
pressing  roll  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a  full 
spool  from  the  machine  and  replace  it  with  an  empty  one. 

While  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  compressing  roll 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  yam,  and  the  block  d„  being 

» screwed  to  the  end  of  the  screw  nearest  the  compressing 
toll,  passes  the  fulcrum  of  the  shaft  c,  and  exerts  a  down* 
ward  pressure  on  the  compressing  roll,  tfau<t  holding  it 
firmly  on  the  yam.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  raise 
ie  compressing  roll  for  replacing  the  full  spool  with  an 
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empty  one,  the  block  dx  is  screwed  back  to  some  such  posi- 
tion as  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  When  this  is  done,  the  weight/, 
will  operate  outside  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weight  of  the 
compressing  roll  will  be  counterbalanced  so  that  it  may 
be  raised. 

20.  Traverse  Motion. — The  compressing  roll  is  cut 
with  a  number  of  grooves  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
ends  that  it  is  possible  to  place  on  a  full  spool.  These 
grooves  take  the  place  of  the  traversing  thread  guide  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  spooler.  They  are  somewhat  V  shaped  and 
about  A  inch  in  depth,  and  instead  of  being  cut  in  a  true 
circle  around  the  compressing  roll,  are  cut  at  an  angle,  so 
that  as  the  compressing  roll  rotates,  the  grooves  have  an 
oscillating  motion  and  the  thread  is  guided  back  and  forth 
the  distance  between  two  rings.  By  this  means,  the  traverse 
motion  is  obtained  without  any  chafing  of  the  yam  as  is  the 
case  with  the  traversing  guide  bar  on  the  ordinary  type  of 
spooler. 

Fig.  7  {b)  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  grooves  on  the 
compressing  roll  and  illustrates  the  principle  on  which  the 
traverse  action  of  the  roll  is  based.  With  the  roll  in  the  posi- 
tion shown,  the  thread  is  being  wound  on  the  jack-spool  at  a 
point  x„  exactly  in  the  center  of  its  traverse  motion,  but  as 
the  roll  continues  to  revolve,  the  point  .r  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  spool  and  thus  guide  the  thread  to  the  left. 
The  continued  movement  of  the  compressing  roll  will  then 
bring  the  thread  back  as  the  point  x,  is  exactly  over  the 
point  jVj.  Then,  as  the  motion  continues,  the  thread  will 
be  carried  to  the  right  as  the  point  r,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  spool,  and  so  on,  until  the  point  .r,  is 
again  reached. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  making  a  half  revolution  between 
the  points  .r  and  .r,  and  through  the  points  x,  or  .r,,  the 
thread  will  be  traversed  the  distance  y,  which  is  equal  to 
the  distance  between  two  rings.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  thread  is  traversed  to  the  right  and  then  back  again  to  the 
left  in  one  revolution  of  the  compressing  roll,  that  is,  it 
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makes  one  traverse  to  each  half  revolution  of  the  roll;  and 

^ksince  the  circuu^ference  of  the  compressing  roll  is  25  inches, 
one  complete  traverse  is  obtained  with  12i  inches  of  yam, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  spooler,  15  yards  of  yam  is  neces- 

■sary  for  each  traverse.  TbiK  renders  the  spool  especially 
firm,  and  if  only  a  few  ends  are  to  be  spooled  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  ruif  extra  ends  on  each  side,  since  the  traverse  is 

B'BO  short  that  the  yarn  will  build  up  squarely  without  any 
support  at  the  sides.  Another  advantage  of  this  traverse 
motion  is  that  if,  when  tying  in  a  broken  end,  the  operator 

B  should  place  the  end  in  the  wrong  groove  of  the  compressing 
roll,  in  one  revolution  of  the  roll  the  thread  would  be  carried 
back  to  its  proper  groove,  in  which  it  would  drop  and  con- 
tinue to  run.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tendency  of 
the  thread  to  stay  in  the  groove  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  stay  in  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  proper  one  for 

■  the  reason  that  the  thread  is  pulled  out  of  its  true  course 
and  compelled  to  run  in  a  direction  (hat  forms  an  angle 
with  the  direction  in  which  it  is  inclined  to  run. 

|21>  Tension  Roll. — The  yarn  that  is  being  spooled  is 
taken  from  a  bobbin  stand  of  ordinary  construction  and 
passed  overhead  through  wire  hooks  /,,  then  round  a  tension 
roll  e,  then  through  a  small  porcelain  pot  eye  k  to  the  spool. 
The  object  of  the  tension  roll  t  is  not  so  much  that  of 
H  placing  tension  on  the  yam  as  to  regulate  the  yam  so  that 
the  same  length  of  each  thread  will  lie  delivered.  The  tension 
is  obtained  by  means  of  cords/*,  fastened  to  a  casting  (•,  and 

(passing  over  a  groove  in  each  end  of  the  tension  roll.  On 
the  other  end  a  weight  f,  is  hung,  thus  securing  the  requisite 
friction.  This  friction  may  be  easily  varied  by  means  of  the 
casting  tx,  which  is  setscrewed  to  the  stationary  shaft  of  the 
tension  roll  e  and  may  be  readily  turned  in  either  direction, 
by  loosening  the  sctscrew  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  cord 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  tension  roll.  If  more  of  the  cord 
is  in  contact  with  the  roll,  the  friction  will  be  increased,  and 
vice  versa.  With  this  type  of  spooler,  very  little  friction 
should  be  placed   on  the  tension  roll,  since  the  object   of 
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this  machine  is  compression  rather  than  tension.  The  ten- 
sion roll  is  covered  with  leather  in  order  that  it  may  firmly 
grip  the  yarn,  and  the  bar  /  in  which  the  wire  hooks  are 
placed  is  given  a  slow  lateral  movement  so  that  the  yam 
will  not  wear  grooves  in  the  roll.  This  jnovement  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  rod  /*  attached  at  one  end  to  the  arm  c,  of 
the  compressor  and  at  the  other  to  a  casting  /,  setscrewed 
to  the  rod  /,,  which  is  carried  in  a  bearing  /,  bolted  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine;  the  other  end  of  the  rod  /,  is  bent 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  part  of  the  rod  and  engages  with 
the  bar  /.  As  the  spool  builds,  the  compressor  roll  and 
the  arms  c  are  raised,  this  motion  imparting  a  slight  lateral 
movement  to  the  bar  /  so  that  it  will  gradually  move  to  the 
left  in  Fig.  8.  This  traversing  motion,  of  course,  is  very 
slow,  since  only  one  traverse  is  made  while  the  spool  is 
building. 

22.  Slow  Motion. — A  slow  motion  is  attached  to  the 
compressing  spooler  so  that  the  machine  may  be  run  at  a 
slow  speed  while  bobbins  are  being  tied  in  or  while  the 
operator  is  watching  for  a  bobbin  to  run  out.  At  other 
times  the  machine  may  be  run  at  its  maximum  speed.  The 
position  of  this  motion  is  shown  in  Fi^.  7  {«),  but  Fig.  9  shows 
its  construction  in  detail.  The  main  shaft  of  the  machine, 
on  which  the  drum  a  is  fastened,  carries  three  pulleys  a„  a„ 
rt,;  the  pulley  a,  is  a  tight  pulley  and  is  setscrewed  to  the 
shaft  of ,  the  machine;  the  narrow  pulley  «,  is  the  slow- 
motion  pulley  and  is  Io(jse  on  the  sleeve  p\  the  pulley  a,  is 
a  loose  pulley  and  is  loose  on  the  same  sleeve  as  the  slow- 
motion  pulley.  On  the  inside  of  the  loose  pulley  and  fastened 
to  the  sleeve  />  is  a  jjcar  q  meshinj^  with  a  gear  9,  loose  on  a 
stud  fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  machine.  Compounded 
with  this  gear  is  a  gear  q.,,  which  drives  a  gear  .7 ,  fastened  to 
the  main  shaft  of  the  machine.  On  the  other  end  of  the  sleeve 
^is  a  ratchet /*,,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  a  pawl;*,  fastened 
to  the  sUnv-motion  pulley.  When  the  belt  is  on  the  loose 
pulley  a,,  no  motion  will  be  imparted  to  the  machine,  but 
when  the  belt  is  on  tlie  slow-motion  pulley  a,,  the  pawl  p. 
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will  engfage  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  px  and  drive  the  drum  a 

at  half  speed  through  the  sleeve/*  and  the  gears  g,  g„  g,,  y,. 

When  the  .belt  is  on  the  light  pulley  a,,  the  machine  will  be 

driven  at  its  full  speed. 

K     The  reason  for  driving  the  slow  motion  with  a  pawl  and 

^ratchet,  as  shown,  is  that  as  the  belt  takes  hold  of  the  tight 

pulley  in  being  shifted   from   the  slow-motion  pulley,   the 

slow-motion  pulley,  if  fast  to  the  sleeve;  would  begin  to  run 

^at  a  speed  in  excess  of  that  of   the  tight  pulley,  because 
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motion  would  be  imparted  to  the  slow-motion  pulley  from 
the  pulley  a,  by  the  gears  g,.  q,,  g^,  g.  This  letting  go  of 
one  puUcy  and  taking  hold  of  another  would  make  a  jump 
in  the  speed,  since  the  slow-motion  pulley  would  act  as  a 
brake  until  the  belt  was  shifted  entirely  on  to  the  fast  pulley, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  pawl  and  ratchet.  The  pawl  makes  a 
release,  so  that  as  the  belt  begins  to  take  hold  of  the  tight 
pulley  it  releases  the  slow-motion  pulley,  which  makes  the 
latter  act  as  a  loose  pulley. 

W— 3B 
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The  belt  is  shifted  on  the  three  pulleys  by  means  of 
shipper  rod  hy  Fii^.  7  (u),  on  one  end  of  which  an  iron 
boup  /i»  is  sctscrcwed.  To  this  hoop  an  adjustable  bcU 
guide  h,  is  fastened;  this  belt  ffuide,  together  with  the  hoop, 
to  which  it  may  be  fastened  in  any  position,  is  so  construct 
that  a  belt  may  be  ^^uidcd  on  the  pulleys  when  deliver 
at  any  angle.  Attached  to  the  shipper  rod  is  a  casting  A,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  slot  engaging  with  the  lever  A,, 
which  is  attached  to  :t  rod  //,  carried  in  bearings  on  the  floor. 
A  treadle  //.  attached  to  this  rod  enables  the  machiae  to  be 
easily  started  or  stopped. 


3^ 


23.  Hcasui'ln^  Motion.— The  compressing  spooler  is 
equipped  with  a  measuring  motion  very  similar  to  that 
previously  described.  On  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  is 
a  single-threaded  worm  i?,,  Fig.  10,  engaging  with  a  worm- 
gear  r  uf  30  teeth.  This  worm-gear  is  fastened  to  a  small 
upright  shaft  carried  in  a  bearing  bolted  to  the  framework 
of  the  machine.  Fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  upright 
shaft  is  another  single-threaded  worm  r,  engaging  with  Ihe 
dial,  or  clock,  gear  r„  which  contains  100  teeth.  In  this  gear 
is  a  pin  r,.  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  a  bell  /"  when- 
ever the  desired  number  of  yards  has  been  spooled.  Tbii 
pin  comes  in  contact  with  a  hammer  ;,,  forcing  it  away  fronf 
the  bell  i  against  the  tension  of  the  spring  i,.  As  Ihe  gear  r, 
revolves,  the  hammer  /,  slips  off  the  pin  r,  and  the  spring 
draws  it  forcibly  back,  thus  ringing  the  bell.  The  drum  a 
exactly  1  yard  in  circumference;  the  worm  a.  is  singi 
threaded;  the  worm-gear  r  has  30  teeth;  and  the  worm  /,  is 
single-threaded.  Therefore,  1  tooth  of  the  dial  gear  equals 
30  yards  of  yam  wound  on  the  spool,  and  since  the  dial  gear 
contains  100  teeth,  one  revolution  of  the  latter  will  equal 
3,000  yards  of  yarn  spooled.  When  Ihe  pin  r,  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  hammer  /,  has  just  slipped  from  it  and  rung 
the  bell  /,  the  3.000-yard  mark  on  the  dial  gear  r,  will  be 
exactly  opposite  the  pointer  r„  and  since  one  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  dial  gear  will  be  required  before  the  bell  mil 
ring  again,  it  follows  that  3,000  yards  of  yam,  as  indicated 
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by  the  pointer,  will  be  spooled  before  the  bell  rings  again. 
If  any  other  number  of  yards  is  desired  to  be  spooled,  the 
dial   gear  is   loosened,  removed  from    the    worm    r„  and 


replaced  in  such  a  position  that  the  i**jintvr  r,  wiJl  indicate; 
the  desired  niimi^r  of  yards,  which  nuHjl>c-r  will  ih<;r'rJor<;  U; 
spooled  htifjT^  the  TxrJ}  will  ring. 
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24,  Btop-Moilon.  —  The  compressine  spooler  is 
equipped  with  a  very  simple  and  reliable  stop-motion  for 
stopping  the  machine  when  any  thread  becomes  broken 
orrnns  out.  This  motion  is  shown  in  Fig.  11  ia)  and  (6), 
the  former  showing  the  device  as  seen  from  the  side  and 
the  latter  as  seen  from  the  front  of  the  spooler.  The  yam 
in  passing  to  the  spool  is  carried  through  small  porcelain 
pot  eyes  in  the  end  of  drop  finders  k,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  supported  by  the  tension  of  the  thread.  These 
drop  fingers  arc  fulcrumed  at  X*.  and  have  a  small  projection 
designed  to  engage  with  the  grooved  oscillating  bar  /. 
if  for  any  reason  the  thread  becomes  broken  and  allows 
the  finger  to  drop.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  oscillating 
rod  ;■  by  means  of  the  eccentric  /  on  the  main  shall 
of  the  machine.  This  eccentric  imparls  motion  to  an 
arm  /,.  at  the  end  of  which  is  bolted  a  casting  /,  having 
a  long  slot  with  a  V-shaped  notch  at  the  top.  A  pin  y. 
fastened  in  a  lever  /,  supports  the  casting  /,  and  the  arm  /. 
when  the  machine  is  in  a  normal  condition,  the  pin  resting 
in  the  V-shaped  part  of  the  slot.  By  this  means  the  eccen- 
tric impans  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  lever  /'„  which 
through  the  connecting  bar  /',  and  the  casting  /,  setscrewed  to 
the  end  of  the  grooved  bar  y"  imparts  an  oscillating  motioo 
to  the  latter.  Whenever  a  thread  breaks  and  the  drop 
finger  engages  the  grooved  bar,  the  oscillation  of  the  latter 
is  checked,  which  in  turn  stops  the  lever  /,.  The  move- 
ment of  the  eccentric  then  draws  in  the  arm  /,  so  that 
the  pin  y,  will  move  out  of  the  V-shaped  slot,  in  so  doing 
raising  the  casting  /,.  At  the  end  of  the  casting  /,  is 
small  projection  /,,  which  ordinarily  clears  the  cur\' 
lever  w;  but,  when  the  casting  /,  is  raised,  /,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  end  of  this  curved  lever.  WTien  this  happens, 
the  action  of  the  eccentric  will  impart  motion  to  the  lever  m, 
and,  through  the  connecting-rod  /«,,  to  the  lock  lever  m,. 
The  catch  in  the  end  of  the  lock  lever  ordinarily  holds 
in  position  the  lever  h,  which  is  forced  against  it  by  a  strong 
spring  w,;  but.  when  the  rod  ;«,  is  pushed  back,  the  casting 
is  turned  on  its  shaft  and  releases  the  lever*  which  then 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  collar  h,  setscrewed  to  the 
shipper  rod  h,  and  by  means  of  the  spring  n,  forces  over  the 
shipper  rod  and  shifts  the  belt  from  the  tight  to  the  loose 
pulley.  A  spring  w,  is  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the  lock 
lever  w,  in  contact  with  the  lever  «,  so  that  the  spooler  will 
not  be  stopped  by  the  vibration  of  the  ordinary  running 
of  the  machine.  A  recess  in  the  lock  lever  receives  the 
lever  n  when  the  machine  is  stopped  by  the  stop-motion. 
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DRESSING 


INTnODUCTION 

1.  DresHtnK  is  llie  process  of  unwinding;  the  yarn  from 
the  spools  and  arran^int^  it  in  the  form  of  sections,  in  which 
each  thread  has  its  proper  i)lace  and  is  arranged  parallel  to 
the  other  threads.  These  sections  are  then  arranged  side 
by  side  on  a  lar^e  reel  until  ;t  sufficient  number  have  been 
obtained  to  form  the  entire  warp.  Sometimes,  during  the 
dressing,  a  suitable  sizing  compound  is  added  to  the  yarn  so 
that  its  strength  is  increased  and  the  breakage  of  the  warp 
in  the  loom  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  machine  through 
which  the  warp  yarn  is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
this  size  and  to  arrange  the  spools  of  yarn  into  sections  of 
the  warp  is  known  as  a  dressrr. 

As  it  would  be  impracticable  to  handle  at  one  time  in  the 
dresser  the  total  number  of  threads  necessary  to  form  even 
a  narrow  warp  and  at  the  same  time  to  properly  arrange  the 
ends  and  apply  the  sizing  compound,  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing the  warj^  in  sections  is  apparent.  The  number  of  ends 
that  are  to  form  one  section  of  the  warp  are  therefore 
spooled  and  the  spools  thus  prepared  placed  in  a  creel  at 
the  rear  of  the  dresser.  The  yarn  from  these  spools  is  then 
H  paiised  through  the  dresser,  where  the  size  is  applied  and  the 
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yarn  dried,  after  which  it  passes  to  the  large  reel.  When 
one  section  of  the  warp  has  been  wound  on  the  reel,  the 
yam  is  cut  and  another  section  of  the  same  length  wound 
on  the  reel  beside  the  first  section.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  total  number  of  ends  and  the  total  width 
of  the  desired  warp  is  obtained. 


DRESSERS 


COMBINATION     DRESSER 

2.  There  are  several  types  of  dressers,  varying  prin- 
cipally in  the  method  of  drying  the  yam  after  the  applica- 
tion bf  the  size.  In  the  combination  dresser,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  method  of  drying  the  yam,  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  combined  action  of  a  heated  copper  cylinder 
and  several  banks  of  steam  coils.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the 
general  construction  of  the  machine,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  section 
showing  the  passage  of  the  yam  from  the  dresser  spools  in 
the  creel  to  the  warp  reel. 

3.  Application  of  the  Size. — The  yarn  passes  from 
the  dresser  spools  a  through  the  reed  />,  which  is  known  as 
the  tyln)^-In  reed,  and  serves  to  separate  each  end  of  the 
section  so  that  the  spools  can  be  properly  tied  in,  and  then 
between  two  liKht-runniny;  rolls  r. 

The  sheet  of  warp  threads  next  passes  between  the  size 
roll  (/  and  the  squeeze  roll  fi,  which  is  usually  covered  with 
cloth.  Nearly  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  size  roll  is 
immersed  in  the  size  contained  in  the  size  pan  e,  which  is 
a  narrow  trouy;h  cxtendinjj  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
dresser.  The  size  is  kept  at  the  rij^ht  temperature  either  by 
means  of  steam  coils  immersed  in  the  size,  or  by  making 
the  size  pan  with  a  false  bottom,  thus  forming  a  tight  com- 
partment undernciith,  into  which  live  steam  can  be  admitted. 
This  latter  arraiifjement  is  known  as  a  sfi-ani-jackeled  sice  pan 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  other  method.  The 
bottom,  or  size,  roll  brin^^^s  up  the  size  and. applies  it  to  the 
yarn  as  it  passes  between  the  two  rolls. 
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The  top  roll  acts  simply  as  a  squeeze,  or  press,  roll  to 
work  the  sizing  compound  into  the  yam  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remove  r1\  the  excess.  The  pressure  on  this  roll  is 
controlled  by  two  levers  f,  one  on  each  side  of  the  machine; 
it  may  be  rCKiilatcd  by  means  of  the  weights  /,,  which  if 
moved  nearer  the  end  of  the  lever  will  increase  the  pressure. 
and  decrease  it  if  set  nearer  the  roll.  Sufficient  pressure 
should  be  applied  to  the  yarn  passing:  throujfh  the  squeere 
rolls  to  insure  the  removal  of  all  the  excessive  size,  whi 
flows  back  into  the  pan  over  the  surface  of  the  roll  rf. 
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4.  Drying. — After  being  sized,  the  yam  passes  betwe 
coils  of  heated  steam  pipes  to  a  skeleton  roll  A  and  then  to 
another  skeleton  roll  A,,  passing  through  the  heated  steam 
coils  for  the  second  time.  Skeleton  rolls  are  constructed 
with  a  number  of  projecting  blades,  on  which  the  yam  rests. 
These  extend  the  full  width  of  the  roll  and  prevent  the  yam 
from  touching  any  portion  of  the  roll  except  the  top  of  the 
blades.  Their  use  is  due  to  Ihc  fact  that  if  the  yam  while 
still  moist  and  extremely  adhesive  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  size  applied  to  it  were  to  come  in  contact  with  a  smooth 
roll,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  it  to  stick  and  wind 
around  the  roll,  thus  caus'ing  a  serious  smash.  This  is  v 
liable  to  happen  if  the  machine  is  stopped  for  a  time,  since 
stoppage  allows  the  yarn  to  become  securely  attached  to  the 
rolls.  As  the  yarn  only  touches  at  four  or  five  points  on  a 
skeleton  roll,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  occurring,  and,  as  it 
becomes  somewhat  drier  in  passing  between  the  steam  coils, 
the  danger  is  entirely  obviated  and  skeleton  rolls  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

After  passing  around  the  skeleton  roll  A.,  the  yam  passes 
back  between  the  heated  steam  coils  and  then  over  a  smooth 
tin  roll  y  and  around  the  steam-heated  copper  cylinder  i. 
From  the  copper  cylinder  it  passes  through  the  steam  coils 
again  to  a  smooth  tin  roll  /,  and  then  back  through  the  coi 
to  another  tin  roll  /,.  From  this  latter  roll  it  finally  pas 
over  the  steam  coils  and  emerges  from  the  dresser  by  pa 
ing  around  the  measuring  roll  m;  it  then  passes  along  the 
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top  of  the  dresser,  throu£;h  the  lease  reed  n  and  the  con- 
densing rccd  o  to  the  warp  reel,  upon  which  the  section  of 
yarn  is  wound. 

By  this  method  the  yam  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
steam  cotls  six  times  after  being  stKcd.  as  well  as  htxaz 
passed  around  the  heated  copper  cylinder,  so  that  the  yarn 
is  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  wound  upon  the  reel.  If  il 
were  placed  on  the  reel  while  moist  with  size  (which  is 
largely  composed  of  glue),  llic  separate  threads  would 
t>ecome  glued  together  and  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  weave  or  even  beam  the  warp  without  an  excessi« 
number  of  broken  ends,  and  even  if  it  were  woven,  il  would 
be  a  poorly  running  warp  and  would  cause  much  trouble  in 
the  weave  room.  If  a  warp  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  there  is 
also  great  danger  of  mildew,  which  is  a  fungus  growth 
caused  by  the  damp  condition  of  the  yam.  \\Ticn  portions 
of  a  warp  are  mildewed,  they  cause  spots  in  the  woven  cloth 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove. 
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5.  The  eombliintlon  drcisser  is  a  very  rapid  dryer, 
the  heating  capacity  is  large,  consisting  of  five  coils  of  steam 
pipe  with  eighteen  pipes  in  a  coil,  as  well  as  the  large 
copper  cylinder.  It  is  sometimes  built  with  eight  coils  of 
pipe  and  the  length  also  may  be  increased  indefinitely, 
allowing  any  number  of  pipes  to  be  placed  in  a  coil,  so  that 
the  heating  rapacity  is  practically  unlimited.  Sometimes, 
when  especially  ordered,  this  dresser  is  built  without  the 
copper  cylinder;  in  this  case  the  yam  is  dried  simply  by 
means  of  the  steam  pipes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
to  be  preferred  for  dressing  the  very  finest  yarns. 

The  machine  is  arranged  to  be  connected  with  a  pipe  fr 
the  boilers  for  the  supply  of  steam,  in  which  case  a  reducing 
valve  should  be  used  for  reducing  the  pressure,  or  it  may  be 
connected  directly  to  the  steam-heating  pipes.  The  pipes 
and  copper  cylinder  of  the  dresser  are  tested  with  40  pounds 
steam  pressure  before  leaving  the  machine  shop,  but  in 
practice  a  15-pound  steam  pressure  is  sufficient  for  obtaining 
any  results  that  may  be  desired,  while  dressers  are  ordinarily 
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n  with  from  8  to  12  pounds  pressure.  It  is  provided  with 
«  safety  valve  fc,,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  working 
order  and  set  so  as  to  blow  off  at  the  required  steam  pres- 
sure; otherwise,  there  is  (he  liability  of  an  explosion  of  the 

pper  cylinder  or  the  steam  pipes. 

The  copper  cylinder  is  also  provided  with  an  atmospheric 
alve,  which  admits  air  to  the  cylinder  when  the  steam  is 
turned  oflF.  This  is  necessary  because  as  the  cylinder  is 
cooled  a  vacuum  is  formed  inside  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  tm  the  outside  tends  to 
collapse  the  cylinder  unless  means  arc  adopted  for  equali- 
Eing  the  internal  and  external  pressures.  The  top  and  sides 
of  the  dresser  arc  cnclobcd  with  wooden  and  sheet-iron 
coverings,  which  greatly  aid  in  retaining  the  heat  and  con- 
sequently in  the  rapid  drying  of  the  yarn.  It  also  increases 
the  production  of  the  machine,  since,  if  dried  rapidly,  the 
am  may  be  run  through  the  machine  faster.  The  com- 
fort and  efficiency  of  the  operator  are  also  promoted  by 
enclosing  the  machine,  since  the  covering  furnishes  pro- 
^tection  from  the  intense  heat.  The  side  panels  may  be 
lOved  and  the  yam  exposed  in  order  to  piece  up  broken 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  One  of  these  panels  is 
^hown  removed  in  Fig.  1. 

6.  HtiukliiM:  Motion. — A  shaker,  or  beater,  is  usually 
applied  to  dressers  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  yarn  just 
before  it  passes  through  the  lease  reed  u,  in  order  to  loosen 
and  free  all  threads  that  may  be  adhering  to  one  another 
because  of  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  sizing  compound,  so 
that  they  will  pass  freely  through  the  reed  witliout  being 
broken.  This  device  k,  consists  of  two  parallel  rods  fast- 
ened on  opposite  sides  of  a  rotating  shaft,  and  driven  by 
means  of  u  cord  from  a  grooved  pulley  on  the  cylinder 
shaft.  The  sheet  of  yam  passing  through  the  reed  rests  on 
the  rods,  which,  in  rotating,  shake  apart  the  ends  that  may 
be  stuck  together  with  size.  This  mechanism  also  prevents 
the  y.^m  from  wearing  the  lease  reed  in  one  place,  thus 
Bsi^Atly  lengthening  the  life  of  the  reed. 
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7.  HeaHiirlufi:  Motion. — The  measuring;,  or   clocl 
motion  on  the  combination  dresser  is  very  similar  to 
one   on  the   wooleu   spooler.      On   the  shaft  of  tiie  mci 
nrinu   roll    m   is    a   sinjjte-threaded  worm   m,    that    meshc 
with  a  dial,  or  clock,  gear  '">  containing  120  teeth, 
measuring  roll  is   18  inches,  or   i  yard,  in   circumferenc 
so  that  one  revolution  of  the  clock  gear  will  equal  60  yarc 
of  yam.  passed  over  the  mcasurinir  roll.     There  is  a  bell 
and  hammer  •operated  by  a  pin  placed  in  the  clock  gear, 
as  on  the  spooler. 

8.  DrIvluK* — Beneath  the  dresser  is  a  pair  of  cone  pul* 
leys  by  means  of  which  different  si>eeds  may  be  given  to 
the  yarn  as  it  passes  through  the  machine;  this  regulates 
the  time  that  the  yarn  is  in  contact  with  the  heated  air  for 
drying,  so  that  there  is  nn  need  of  keeping  it  in  the  machine 
longer  than  necessary  nor  of  allowing  it  to  be  reeled  in 
moist  condition. 

The   dresser  has    tight-and-Ioose    pulleys    JO    inches 
diameter,  which  should  be  driven  from  120  to  140  revol 
tions  per  minute.     By  means  of  a  shipping  device  operated 
by  an  endless  rope  y  running  entirely  around  the  top  of 
machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  it  is  possible  for  the  operato 
to  stop  the  machine  from  cither  side. 
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9,     In  the  two-pylinder  dresspr  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the 

principal  feature  of  difference  from  the  machine  previously 
described  is  in  the  method  of  drying  the  yarn,  which  in  this 
machine  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two  copper  cylinders 
k,  kt.  It  is  claimed  as  a  disadvantage  of  this  machine  that 
the  yarn  is  injured  by  contact  with  the  heated  copper  cylin- 
ders without  having  first  been  partially  dried  by  steam  pipes. 
A  dresser  of  the  two-cylinder  type  is,  however,  very  con- 
venient to  operate,  because  of  the  greater  facility  afforded 
for  piecing  ends  that  break  in  the  machine. 


tfac  sfreater  the  hcatins;  surface,  the  faster  may  the 
be  dried  and  the  more  rapidly  may  it  be  nm  throueh 
the  machine.  There  is  no  danger  of  mildew  if  the  yarn  is 
llioroughly  dried  before  it  leaves  the  dresser;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  detrimental  to  apply  too  much  heat  to  the 
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yara.  besides  being  an  inconvenieace  to  the  operator.     This 

(latter  point  is  more  iiolicciiblc  with  cylinder  dressers,  which 
are  open,  than  with  the  enclosed  combination  dresser. 
'  SIZE 

11.    Size  is  not  always  applied  to  woolen  yam.  and  some 
mills   rarely  make  use  of   any  sizing  compound  whatever, 
claiming  that  it  injures  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  and  is 
also  disadvantai^eous  because  of  the  necessity  of  scouriiig  it 
H  from    the   cloth    in   the   finishing;  the  practice  of   sizing  is 
™  becoming  less  common  each  year.     On  some  yarn,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  size  is  bene- 
ficial and  actually  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  yam  the 
•  strength  required  for  weaving. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  constant  chafing  of  the  yam 
in  passing  through  the  Ijcddlcs  on  the  harnesses  tends  to 
^  wear  and  weaken  the  yarn  and  break  it;  while  the  reed,  in 
■  working  forwards  and  backwards  in  beating  up  the  filling. 
chafes  the  yam  even  more  than  the  harnesses.     Very  often 
on  fibrous  yams  the  reed  will  scrape  the  loose  libers  from 
each  thread  and  collect  them  in  buttons  just  behind  the  reed 
and  in  front  of  the  harnesses.     When  these  buttons  grow 
large  through  the  constant  accumulation  of  loose  fibers  and 
the  warp  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  take-up,  the  yarn  will  not 
be  able  to  pass  through  the  reed  anil  su  will  be:  broken  out. 

■      It  is  the  object  of  sizing  to  apply  a  mixture  to  the  yarn 
that  will  fasten  these  loose  fibers  to  the  body  of  the  yarn, 
thus  not  only  increasing  the  power  of    the  yam  to  resist 
chafing  but  also  actually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  yarn. 
The  substance  generally  employed  as  the  banc  of  nixing 

» compounds  for  woolen  yani  is  glue.  In  Ihc  majority  of  mills 
pure  glue  and  water  are  commonly  used,  the  strength  of  the 
size  being  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  yam  to  be 
treated.  For  instance,  it  would  not  only  be  unnecessary  to 
apply  a  strong  sizing  compound  to  a  yarn  that  requires  but 
a  weak  size  to  lay  down  the  projecting  fibcnt,  hut  it  would 
be  detrimental,  because  of  the  increased  stlflncss  imparted 
»— w 
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to  the  thread.  On  the  other  hand,  a  weak,  rag^eed  yam 
requires  a  strong  size  to  give  it  the  required  strength  for 
weaving.  Kor  a  very  strong  size  the  glue  may  be  used  in 
the  proportion  of  2  poiuids  of  glue  to  3  gallons  of  water;  a 
weaker  size  may  he  obtained  by  adding  more  water.  With  a 
little  experimenciug  ttic  exact  proportion  of  glue  that  will 
give  the  best  results  with  a  given  yarn  may  easily  be  found. 

Tallow  is  sometimes  added  to  the  sizing  compound  in 
order  to  give  the  yarn  softness,  since  the  tendency  of  ibe 
glne  is  to  render  it  somewhat  stiff;  not  more  than  1  pound 
of  lallow  to  M)  or  (JO  gallons  of  size  is  necessarj*.     \\T« 
the  propurlion  of    glue  in  a  sizing  compound  is  reduce 
com  starch  is  sometimes  added  to  make  up  the  deficient 
The  following  recipe  has  been  found  to  make  a  good  size 
for  woolen  yaru:   40  gallons  of   water,  12  pounds  of  glufi^_ 
7  pounds  of  com  starch,  1  pound  of  tallow.  ^^| 

In  sizing  worsted  yam — :m  operation  that  is  rarely  neces- 
sary— many  manufacturers  do  not  use  any  gUie  in  the  sizing 
compound,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  a  worsted  yam 
being  such  that  there  are  practically  no  projecting  fibers  to 
be  glued  to  the  body  of  the  thread.  A  size  for  a  worsted 
yam  should  also  be  one  that  may  be  easily  removed  from 
the  cloth,  as  the  finishing  processes  of  worsted  goods  are 
generally  less  severe  than  those  applied  to  woolen  goods. 
The  following  recipe  has  been  found  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent size  for  worsted  warps;  it  may  be  altered  in  strenj 
for  different  yarns  by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  wai 
fts  required:  50  gallons  of  water,  18  pounds  of  com  stf 
4  pounds  of  dextrine,  I J  pounds  of  tallow. 

The  araoiuit  of  sizing  that  rhe  yarn  receives  is  not  oi 
regulated  by  the  strength  or  viscosity  of  the  size  but  also 
the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  press,  or  s<iueeze,  roll  of  ll 
dresser.    Referring  to  Figs.  2  and  3.  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
weights  /,  are  moved  nearer  the  ends  of  the  levers  /,  the  pres- 
sure that  the  roll  f>  exerts  on  the  yam  will  be  increased  and 
the  amount  of  size  applied  decreased,  since  the  greater  the 
pressure   the   greater  will   be   the   amount   of   size  that  is 
squeezed  from  the  yam  and  flows  back  to  the  size  pan. 
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'2,  When  warps  are  made  without  the  application  of 
[any  sizing;  compounds,  instead  of  using  a  dresser  and  running 
it  without  heat  and  without  the  sizing'  arrangement,  it  is 
much  more  economical  and  convenient  to  use  a  di*c<«HliiK 
frame.  With  the  exception  of  those  parts  that  arc  neces- 
'sary  for  sizing  and  drying  the  yam,  the  dressing  frame,  as 
'shown  in  Fig.  5,  has  all  the  essential  features  of  a  dresser — 
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lying-in  reed  by  a  measurinc  roll  d,  a  lease  reed  «,  and  a 
indensing  reed  o.    The  yam  is  taken  from  the  spools  in  the 
'creel,  passed  through   the  tying-in    reed,   under  a  leather- 
covered   guide  roll  c,  over  the  leather-covered   mcasuriag 
>U  d,  and  through  the  lease  and  condensing  reeds  to  the 
warp  reel,  upon  which  Ihc  sectiouH  arc  wemiid.     Ry  means 
of   this  frame  the  sections  may  bo  made,  measured,  and 
!ased  exactly  as  though  the  yarn  was  run  through  a  dresser. 
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At  the  same  time,  less  floor  space  is  occupied,  and  the 
machine  is  cheaiier,  simpler,  and  much  more  easily  operated. 
The  dressing  frame  is  provided  with  a  link  inoiiHiirliifr 
xnotlan  for  meaKurinji  the  length  of  the  sections;  it  is  shnwri 
in  Fig.  6.  (a)  being  a  side  and  (d)  a  front  elevation,  [t 
is  operated  by  the  measuring  roll  d,  which  is  given  a  rotary 
motion  by  the  friction  of  the  yam  passing  over  it.  On  the 
end  of  the  measuring-roll  shaft  is  a  worm  tf,  engaging  with 
a  worm-gear  /  fast  to  a  short  shaft,  on  the  other  end  of 
which  a  sprocket  gear  /,  is  fastened.  Rimning  over  the 
sprocket  gear  is  a  chains  composed  of  any  desired  number 
of  links  and  containing  one  high  link  i^,,  which  in  passing 
over  the  sprocket  gear  forces  back  and  then  releases  a  ham- 
mer r,.  which  when  released  is  drawn  in  contact  with  a  bcU  t 
by  means  of  a  spring  c,.  The  measuring  roll  is  \'2  inches  in 
circumference;  the  worm  is  single-thrcadeil;  the  worm-gear 
has  30  and  the  sprocket  10  teeth.  Therefore,  three  revolutions 
of  the  measuring  roll  witl  move  the  sprocket  one  tooth,  or 
the  distance  of  one  link.  Kach  link  therefore  equals  1  yard 
of  yam  passed  over  the  measuring  roll;  and  the  number  of 
links  in  the  chain,  the  number  of  yards  passed  through  the 
machine. 


SPOOr.  CRKKIvS 
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f      13.     Pig.  3  shows  a  common  type  of  era/  for  holding  the 
spools  of  yam  made  by  the  spooler.     The  rrri^I  coniiiHia  of 

■  a  wooden  framework  suitably  constnictcd  for  holding  the 
journals  of  the  spooln.  «o  that  the  yarn  may  l>e  readily 
unwound  from  them  in  being  pasMrd  through  Ihc  drecHcr. 
The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  it  in  Ihc  method 
of  applying  friction  to  the  ftp«toU  tu>  that  they  witl  hold  Ihc 
yarn  at  a  suitable  tension  while  it  is  tMsing  unwound.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  device  consisting  of  a  flat  hoard  a, 
from  which  a  movable  weight  n.  is  suspended].  The  tree  end 
of  the  board  rests  on  the  top  of  tlic  spool  a,  or  rather  oo  tli« 
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yam  wound  on  the  spool,  while  the  rear  end  is  loosely  snp- 
porled  hy  the  creel.  The  position  of  the  weiglit  dclermioes 
the  amount  of  friction  on  the  spool,  as  the  nearer  it  is 
placed  to  the  spool,  the  greater  will  be  the  friction.  This 
should  only  he  sufificicnt  to  prevent  the  spools  from  running 
ahead  when  the  dresser  is  stopped;  yet  it  should  be  enoujyh 
to  make  a  smooth,  level  section.  Instead  of  having  a  weight 
hung  on  the  friction  hoard  as  shown,  the  weight  is  some- 
times placed  on  top  of  the  board  and  arranged  to  slide  in  a 
groove,  being  fastened  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of 
a  thumbscrew. 

Ahhough  the  creel  shown  contains  twelve  spools,  creels 
may  be  built  to  contain  almost  any  number.  Generally, 
instead  of  being  semicircular  in  form  as  shown,  they  are 
built  only  the  width  of  one  spool  and  are  arranged  for  two 
banks  of  spools,  one  behind  the  other.  This  arrangement  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more  convenient  when  tying  in  the 
section  and  also  mixes  the  yam  better,  since  the  yam  from 
each  spool  can  be  distributed  over  the  cnlirc  width  of  the 
section  withtmt  straining  the  reed. 


14. 


IMPROVKIJ    CHEKI. 

In   Fig.  7,  a  creel,  or  spool  rack,  is  shown,  w 


although  similar  in  its  essential  features  to  the  one  described, 
has  a  few  points  (jf  difference.  It  is  constinicted  entirely  nf 
metal,  whereas  the  other  was  made  of  wood;  the  spools  are 
contained  in  bearings  in  a  double  bank,  and  the  yarn  on  the 
back  spools  in  passing  to  the  tying-in  reed  of  the  dresser  is 
carried  on  t^A-o  light-running  rolls  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  spools  in  the  front  of  the  creel.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  creel  is  the  method  of  automuiically  regu- 
lating the  friction  on  the  spool.  When  a  spool  is  nearly 
full  of  yarn,  it  is  turned  much  more  easily  by  the  pull  of  the 
yam  in  unwinding,  since  the  pull  is  then  exerted  on  a  larger 
diameter  than  when  the  spool  is  nearly  empty.  It  will 
therefore  he  seen  that  in  order  to  govern  the  friction  on  the 
spool  so  that  the  same  amount  of  pull  will  be  required  to 
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turn  the  spool  at  all  times,  more  friction  should  be  placed 
on  it  at  the  start  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty.  This 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  section  gear  u,  Fig.  8.  The' 
friction  lever,  or  tension  paddle,  v  rests  at  one  end  on  the 
spool  a  and  at  the  other  end  on  the  section  gear.  Fig.  8 
shows  the  position  of  the  paddle  when  the  spool  is  full  and 
when  it  is  empty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  former  case 
more  friction  is  being  placed  on  the  spool,  since  the  tension 
paddle  is  then  resting  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  section 
gear.     As  the  yarn  is  unwound  from  the  spool,  the  fulcmni 
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of  the  tension  paddle  is  constantly  shifted  toward  the  olh 
end  of  the  section  gear,  so  that  the  friction  on  the  spool  is 
constantly  decreasing.  This,  of  conrse.  ts  accomplished  by 
the  heavy- weighted  end  of  the  tension  paddle  counter- 
balancing the  weight  of  the  other  end.  The  amonnt  of 
tension  may  he  easily  regulated  by  loosening  the  setscre 
that  fastens  the  section  gear  to  the  rod  and  moving  th 
section  gear  as  desired.  The  tension  may  also  be  adjusted 
by  simply  taking  otf  the  paddle  and  replacing  it  in  a  differ- 
ent position  on  the  section  gear. 
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order  side  by  nde  ontil  lh«  wnrp  ^1^  farmed,     Klff.  t  tktm* 
a  sectiofuU  vsrp  reel  ntiubk  f«f  iMi*  fn  cowrtlw)  wtfli  dj 
wooteo  drcMcr  or  dre— faig  fram^f. 

This  derkc  doatiin  prtadgNilSf  nrf  n  l«fflf«  r**!  »  OMik 
po5cd  of  tveire  ten  «,  «m*  «/  ^^hkk  t«  I!mM1  wMi  «  mM 
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brass  plalc  and  drilled  with  four  rows  of  holes,  in  whicb 
pins  *7,  cnn  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  separatinsf  each  sec- 
tion and  regulating  the  width  of  the  section  as  it  is  wound 
on  to  the  reel.  The  arrangement  of  the  holes  is  such 
that  an  adjustment  of  i  inch  may  be  obtained.  The  reel 
is  driven  by  means  of  two  belts  d  from  the  pulleys  6,  on  the 
top  shaft  of  tlic  machine.  This  shaft,  which  is  key-sealed 
its  entire  length,  receives  its  motion  from  a  pulley  on  the 
dresser  that  drives  the  sliding  pulley  s  shown  in  Fig.  9  (see 
also  Kig.  2). 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  a  good  warp  reel  is  the 
inf>a>*fii*lnK'  di'vlcc,  which  measures  the  length  of  the  sec- 
tions so  that  the  operator  will  be  able  to  make  each  section 
the  same.  On  the  end  of  the  main  shaft  is  a  single-threaded 
worm  c  that  meshes  with  a  worm-gear  d  so  arranged  as  to 
ring  a  bell  e,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  dev-ices  used  in  coa 
nection  with  the  spooler  and  dresser.  The  circumference  ol 
the  reel  is  -1  yards  and  the  worm  is  single-threaded;  there-' 
fore,  one  t<K>(h  of  the  wonn-gear  is  equal  to  4  yards  of  the 
section  wound  on  the  reel. 

One  of  tlie  most  essential  features  of  the  warp  reel  is  the 
device  for  placing  tension  on  the  yam  when  the  Bnished 
warp  is  being  beamed.  Referring  to  iMg.  9,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  dnvhig  belts  d  on  each  end  of  tlie  reel  pass  under 
two  tension  pulleys  /,  which,  with  the  brakes  g"  that  work 
on  the  heads  of  the  reel,  are  controlled  by  means  of  the 
lever  /;  upon  which  the  weight  A,  is  attached,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  lever  and  weight  being  duplicated  on  the 
other  end  of  the  machine,  although  not  shown.  While 
the  sections  of  the  warp  are  being  wound  on  the  reel,  the 
tension  pulleys  arc  drawn  together,  thus  tightening  the  belts 
and  allowing  the  reel  to  be  driven  through  the  slidiDg 
pulley  s  from  the  dresser.  This  tightening  of  the  belts 
is  done  by  raising  the  weighted  levers,  which  draw  togcth 
the  arms  carrying  the  tension  pulleys.  When  these  lev 
are  raised  and  fastened,  the  friction  brakes  arc  also  rai 
from  contact  with  the  reel,  both  operations  being  performed 
by  the  single  movement  of  the  levers. 
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^  the  friction  brakes  in  contact  with  the  reel.  The  deEroe  of 
Htension  can  be  reeulatctl  with  sreat  nccarncy  by  means 
of  the  weiehts  on  the  levers,  which  nmy  be  moved  nearer 
^  or  farther  from  the  fukrums.  On  many  warp  reels  the  fric- 
■  tion.  while  bearaine  the  warp.  U  obtained  by  means  of  ropes 
H  passine   over  the  heads  of   the  reel   and   having  weighu 
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attached.  This  method,  while  not  so  convenicDt  as 
friction -brake  arrangement,  yives  a  more  even  tension. 
When  bcaminE  a  warp,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  greatest 
tension  on  the  yarn  while  the  first  part  of  the  warp  is  being 
wound  on  the  beam,  in  order  that  the  succeeding  layers  of 
yam  may  have  a  hard  surface  on  which  to  rest. 

A  warp  reel  is  always  mounted  on  rolls  or  wheels  th 
rnn  on  iron  rails,  so  ihat  the  reel  may  be  moved  after  one 
section  of  the  warp  is  reeled,  for  the  reception  of  the 
next  section.  The  reel  shown  in  Fig.  9  is  built  in  two 
standard  widths,  viz.,  92  and  111  inches,  although  other 
widths  are  built  to  order.  The  sliding  driven  pulley 
8}  inches  in  diameter. 
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16,  Patent  Sectional  Reel. — Fig.  10  shows  a  wai 
reel  that  is  especially  adapted  for  fine  yams  and  fancy 
patterns.  The  principal  difference  between  this  reel  and  the 
one  described  is  in  the  method  of  adjusting  the  pins  a,  for 
the  various  sections.  In  this  reel  the  pins  are  held  in 
blocks  a,  that  slide  in  grooves  cut  in  the  bars  a  of  the 
reel.  These  blocks  may  be  fastened  in  any  position  by 
means  of  thumbscrews  a^,  so  that  the  width  of  the  section 
the  reel  may  be  regulated  with  great  exactness. 

Another  advantage  of  this  device  is  that  the  pins 
always  in  the  center  of  the  bar  and  not  on  one  side;  in  the 
latter  case  the  threads  are  liable  to  become  crossed  as  ihc 
yam  is  wound  on  the  reel.  When  setting  the  pins  on  this 
reel  it  is  convenient  to  use  such  a  scale  as  is  provided  with 
the  machine  in  obtaining  the  width  of  the  sections. 
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17,  The  plnlens  reel  is  designed  (o  do  away  with 
use  of  section  pins,  which  not  only  require  considerable  lime 
in  being  adjusted  but  also  often  cause  the  yam  at  the  edge 
of  the  section  to  be  improperly  wound  during  reeling;  this 
results  in  the  yam  being  broken  while  it  is  being  beamed. 
The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  11  consists  of  a  heavy  warp 
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reel  c  mounted  on  a  track  and,  in  general,  very  similor  lo 
the  warp  reels  dcsciibcd.  The  reel  is  driven  by  ii  boll 
running  from  the  dresser  to  a  largre  drum  d  instead  nf  to  « 
flange  pulley,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Us  peculiar  fcatairc  \% 
in  the  method  uf  winding  the  yarn,  each  section  bcini;  wound 
on  the  reel  in  a  cone-shaped  mass  that  is  scK-susiiuning 
without  the  use  of  pins.  Each  bar  of  the  reel,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  has  mounted  at  one  end  an  adjustable  coning  iron  b. 
The  first  section  of  yarn  is  wound  un  the  reel  at  thiti  end  and 
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as  the  reel  is  given  a  positive  lateral  motion  while  the  «ectU>n 
is  being  wonod.  the  yam  mimntii  the  coning  irons  »tiA  \% 
wound  in  the  Uiape  of  a  cone.  Tbe  tection  U  fUrtMl  on  Ibt 
reel  between  ibe  pointJi  x  anil  x„  but  an  the  reel  ha«  a 
lateral  motion  to  the  left,  the  result  will  be  that  each  vac- 
ceeding  layer  of  yam  will  be  moved  •Vx^Wy  to  the  riglil, 
momiting  the  coning  iron*  antil  tbe  fin«l  layer  of  the  Mdion 
is  womid  between  the  pf^iol*  y  uvA  y„  Tbe  ^o^iUm  Mid 
shape  of  tbe  first  section  of  yam  wtmstA  an  tbe  fMil  U  •bomi 
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at  a,  while  the  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  each  sao 
ceeding  section. 

The  lateral  motion  of  the  reel  is  obtained  by  means  of 
worm  g.  Pig.  11,  that  eny^ages  with  a  worm-gear  /,  fastened 
to  a  vertical  shaft  /;  on  the  bottom  end  of  this  shaft  a  pinion 
year  /,  engages  with  a  rack  .5"  attached  to  the  floor.  As  the 
reel  rntales,  this  arrangement  moves  it  on  the  tracks  so  that 
the  yarn  will  mount  the  coning  irons.  The  first  section  of 
yam  is  built  against  the  contng  irons,  as  explained,  but  the 
next   sectioii   wound  on  the  reel  is  built  against  the  first 
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section,  so  that  each  succeeding  layer  of  the  second  sectiC 
mounts  the  inclined  or  cone-shaped  edge  of  the  first  secli( 
After  the  completion  of  each  section,  the  reel  must  be 
engaged  from  the  rack  and  moved  back  to  the  correct  p( 
tion  for  starting  the  next  section. 

The  coning  irons  on  the  end  of  each  bar  are  adjustable,  ao 
that  the  cone  may  be  built  at  any  angle  to  suit  coarse  or 
yam.  The  pinion  on  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft 
also  be  changed  to  alter  the  traverse  of  the  red  while  a 
given  length  of  yarn  is  being  reeled. 
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In  beaminEi  orwinding  the  yarn  from  the  reet  to  the  beam, 
ihe  reel  is  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  lateral 
motion  of  the  reel  therefore  will  be  reversed,  causing  the 
outside  threads  to  remain  in  line  with  the  beam  heads  at 
all  times. 


LEASING 

18.  A  1on»e  is  an  arrangement  of  the  threads  of  a  warp 
by  means  of  which  the  ends  are  kept  in  their  proper  position 
and  entanglements  and  snarls  prevented.  A  thread  lease  is 
one  in  which  the  individual  ends  of  the  warp  are  alternately 
passed  above  and  below  two  rods  or  cords;  this  serves  to 
keep  the  separate  ends  of  the  warp  in  their  proper  relative 
position,  which  is  essential  when  the  warp  is  being  drawn 
through  the  harnesses  and  reed. 
A  thread  lease  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  lease  reed  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  It  is  of  peculiar  con- 
struction; every  alternate  dent 
is  filled  with  solder  for  a  short 
distance  at  the  top  and  also  for 
Ihe  same  distance  at  the  bottom, 
thus  leavinij  only  the  central 
part  of  the  dent  free. 

After  the  yarn  has  been 
attached  to  the  reel,  it  is  first 
depressed  by  means  of  a  stick 
close  to  the  lease  reed,  thus 
forming  a  separation  of  the  ends, 
owing  to  every  alternate  dent 
being  soldered.  A  string  is  then  run  through  this  division, 
after  which  the  yarn  is  raised  by  means  of  the  stick  and 
another  string  run  through.  As  one  thread  is  in  each  dent  of 
the  lease  reed,  this  will  form  a  thread  lease.  The  strings,  of 
course,  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  condensing  reed  and 
securely  tied.  A  lease  should  be  taken  when  starting  each 
tion  of  the  warp  on  to  Ihe  reel,  so  that  it  will  leave  the 

»]  at  the  last  end  of  the  warp  when  the  yam  is  beamed. 
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19.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  sections  have  been 
placed  on  the  reel  to  form  the  entire  warp,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  transfer  the  warp  from  the  reel  lo  the  loom 
beam.  The  reel  in  this  case  is  revolved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  instead  of  being  driven  by  the  belt  from  the 
dresser,  motion  is  imparted  to  it  only  by  the  tension  of  the 
yarn  in  being  pulled  off  the  reel  and  wound  on  the  bea 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  wind  the  beam  with  suffici 
firmness,  to  place  friction  on  the  warp  reel  and  to  disconnect 
the  driving  mechanism.  The  ends  of  Uie  warp  are  taken 
from  the  reel  and  attached  to  an  apron  that  is  tacked  or 
otherwise  fastened  to  the  loom  beam,  or  in  some  cases  the 
warp  is  separated  in  bunches  and  tied  to  ropes  or  co 
fastened  to  the  beam.  The  beam  is  given  a  rotary  moti 
by  means  of  a  simple  machine  known  as  the  bvaracr,  m 
to  unwind  the  warp  from  the  reel  to  the  beam. 

Fig.  14  shows  an  ordinary  type  of  beamer,  known  as 
double  bfonier,  since  it  is  designed  to  beam  the  warps' 
from  two  reels  at  once,  if  desired,  as  it  is  possible  to  attach 
a  beam  to  each  side  of  the  beamer,  so  motion  will  be 
imparted  to  both  at  the  same  lime.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  frame  carrying  tight-and-Ioose  pulleys  a  on  the  m 
shaft.  On  this  shaft  is  a  gear  6  engaging  with  a  gear  r 
to  an  intermediate  shaft.  <_>n  each  end  of  this  intermediate 
shaft  is  a  gear  meshing  with  the  large  gears  r/,  r;  one  end  of 
the  loom  beam  /  is  fastened  to  one  of  these  large  gears  by 
means  of  adjustable  dogs  that  fit  in  slots  in  the  beam  head. 
The  oilier  end  of  the  beam  is  placed  in  a  supporting  bracket  jf, 
which  is  adjustable  on  a  plate  or  slide  i  fastened  to  the  floor. 
so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  for  any  length  of  beam.     The 
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belt  is  guided  on  the  tight-and-loose  pulleys  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  belt  guide,  so  that  the  belt  may  be  guided  tu  the 
pulleys  from  any  direction.  This  belt  guide  is  usually 
arranged  to  be  fastened  in  posiiinn  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
screw. By  having  the  large  gears  d,  e  driven  as  shown, 
greater  power  is  obtained,  since  it  is  transmitted  by  two 
gears  instead  of  one.  Guards  arc  placed  over  these  gears 
as  a  protection  against  accidents.  Fig.  iJi  shows  another 
type  of  double  beamer.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
gears  d,  e  are  annular  gears  instead  of  ordinary  spur  gears; 
this  makes  a  very  neat  and  powerful  beamer. 

The  driving  pulleys  of  a  beamer  are  usually  about  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  gearing  is  such  that  a  speed  of  l.W  revo- 
lutions per  minute  of  the  light  pulley  will  give  the  loom 
beam  a  speed  of  about  8  turns  per  minute,  which  is  sufficient 
for  beaming  warps. 

A  Hluffle  bcumer  is  made  similar  to  a  double  beamer, 
except  that  it  has  only  one  gear  to  which  a  beam  may  be 
attached  and  is  designed  to  beam  the  yam  from  one  reel  only. 


COMPRESSING   WAIiPS 

20.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  warp  preparation,  the 
yam  is  constantly  subjected  to  tension,  both  in  being 
spooled  and  in  being  beamed  from  the  warp  reel  to  the 
loom  beam,  with  the  result  that  its  elasticity  is  largely 
destroyed  and  the  finished  goods  have  a  hungry  appearance. 
The  resulting  fabric  is  hard  and  boardlikc,  lacking  tbe  full 
and  clastic  feel  that  is  so  greatly  desired  in  high-grade 
woolen  and  worsted  fal)rics.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  the  tension  placed  on  the  yarn,  tlic  greater  is  the 
amount  of  yam  that  can  be  placed  on  spools  and  beams, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  this  tension  to  such  a  decree 
that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  yam  is  very  nearly  reached. 
Goods  made  from  yam  that  has  been  strained  to  a  great 
extent  in  spooling,  beaming,  and  weaving  wHll  shrink  excess- 
ively after  being  finished;   and  garments  made  from  such 
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goods,  after  beine  worn  for  some  time,  will  shrink  so  that 
they  are  much  too  small  for  the  wearer. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  compressing  system  of  warp  prepa- 
ration to  substitute  compression,  for  tension  at  every  point 
in  the  preparation  of  a  woolen  or  worsted  warp  where  it  is 
practicable.  The  system  applied  to  warps  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  the  uompressine  spooler.  By  this  system 
the  warp  is  compressed  as  it  is  beamed,  which  results 
not  only  in  the  elasticity  of  the  yam  being  retained,  but 
also  enables  from  20  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  extreme  cases 
GC>  per  cent.,  more  yarn  to  be  placed  on  the  beam.  With 
this  system  the  tension  on  the  reel  is  reduced  as  much  as  is 
practicable  ami  the  required  hardness  of  the  beam  obtained 
by  a  machine  known  as  a  xvarp  compressor.  Compressed 
warps  will  weave  better  and  the  cloth  when  finished  will 
have  an  clastic  feeling  that  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way.  

WAHP     OUHFKEHSOR 

21.  Fig.  16  shows  a  warp  compressor  in  position  for 
compressing  a  warp  as  it  is  beamed,  while  Fig.  17  (a) 
is  a  section  of  the  same  machine.  The  machine  consists 
primarily  of  a  compressing  roll  a,  extending  the  full  width 
of  the  loom  beam  /  and  resting  on  top  of  the  yam.  This 
compressing  roll  is  carried  in  roller  bearings  at  the  end 
of  three  arms  <;.  fastened  to  a  girder  shaft  a  so  constructed 
as  to  withstand  the  great  transverse  strain  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  pressure  to  compress  the  warp. 
The  compressing  roll  is  constructed  of  a  piece  of  steel 
tubing  (>4  inches  in  length,  and  by  means  of  lO-inch,  2-inch, 
1-inch,  i-inch,  and  i-inch  sections,  which  may  be  added 
to  the  end  of  the  roll  and  fastened  securely  by  means 
of  a  screw,  its  length  may  be  increased  so  that  it  will  fit 
beams  from  (14  up  lo  10*1  inches  in  width.  By  having 
the  sections  of  the  different  widths  above  staled,  i-inch 
adjustments  may  be  obtained,  so  that  the  roll  will  compress 
the  warp  on  any  beam  between  the  above  limits.  The 
shaft  a  is  carried  iu  bearings  supported  by  stands  b,  and 
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the  power  for  compression  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  weighty, 
which  is  hung  on  a  chain  connected  with  the  compressor. 

The  central  arm,  in  which  a  bearing  of  the  compressing 
roll  is  placed,  is  constructed  somewhat  differently  from  the 
other  two  arms  as  it  extends  behind  the  shaft  a,  which  is 
the  fulcrum  of  the  compressing  device.  A  screw  A,  mounted 
on  this  arm  is  turned  by  means  of  the  handle  h,  and  carries 
an  adjustable  block  //,  which  contains  two  pulleys,  around 
which  passes  a  chain  by  means  of  which  the  compressing 
force  is  transmitted  to  the  compressing  roll.  Attached  tea 
lever  a,,  loose  on  a  stud  in  the  arm  n,,  is  a  chain  c,  to  the  end 
of  which  a  block  r,  is  attached.  The  weight  chain  is  attached 
with  one  end  to  a  casting  (/  fastened  to  the  ceiling  and  passes 
around  the  pulley  in  the  block  r.,  over  a  pulley  in  a  double 
block  e,  then  around  both  pulleys  in  the  block  h,  over  the 
other  pulley  in  the  block  e,  over  the  pulley  in  another  block/, 
and  has  attached  to  its  free  end  the  weight  g.  While  the 
warp  is  being  compressed,  the  block  h  is  screwed  back  to 
the  position  shown.  Under  these  conditions  the  weight  g 
acts  through  four  lengths  of  chain  2,2,3,4  so  that  the  amount 
of  power  exerted  at  //  and  transmitted  to  the  compressing 
rolls  is  eciual  to  four  times  the  amount  of  weight  g;  for 
instance,  if  the  suspended  weight  g  is  SO  pounds,  then 
320  pounds  is  exerted  at  the  end  of  the  arm  a^. 

When  a  new  beam  is  to  be  started  or  a  full  one  removed, 
the  compressor  may  be  readily  raised  out  of  the  way  by 
simply  releasing  the  collar  b,  on  the  shaft  a  from  the  stand  b. 
whereupon  the  weifrht.^  will  lift  the  compressor  on  the  swivel 
bearing  at  tlic  otlicr  end  of  tlic  shaft  a  and  raise  it  out  of  the 
way.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  slio\ild  not  lie  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
machine;  otlierwise.  when  the  collar  b,  is  released,  the  com- 
pressor will  rise  witli  such  great  force  that  it  cannot  be 
checked.  In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  weight,  there- 
fore, a  short  length  of  chain  r>  is  inserted  between  lengths 
S  and  'J  of  the  chain.  When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  com- 
pressor, the  block  k  is  screwed  forwards;  this  allows  the 
lever  a,  to  rise  and  the  short  length  of  chain  '>  to  be  tightened. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  weight  will  act  through  only  two 
lengths  uf  chain — /  and  'J — the  loop  formed  by  the  short 
length  of  chain  hangfingf  over  the  pnlley  e  and  acting  exactly 
as  though  it  were  simply  fastened  to  it.  The  pressure 
exerted  on  the  compressor  in  this  case  will  only  be  one-half 
as  great  as  that  exerted  while  the  warp  is  being  compressed, 
so  that  the  machine  c«n  be  more  easily  handled.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  somewhat  more  clearly  in  Fig  17  {^). 
Two  pieces  A\  Fig.  16,  which  may  be  fastened  in  any  position 
by  means  of  handscrews  it,,  are  used  to  hold  the  compressing 
roll  from  slipping  out  lengthwise  when  the  compressor  is 
raised. 

FORMATION   OF   WAKPS 
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PLAIN  WARPS 

22.  To  illustrate  the  simplest  possible  operation  of 
making  a  warp,  suppose  that  a  plain  warp  containing  three 
cuts  of  72  yards  each  is  required.  The  wari>  is  to  contain 
2,400  ends  plus  20  ends  on  each  side  for  selvage  and  is  to  be 
beamed  Ttfi  inches  wide,  this  being  the  width  of  the  loom 
beam  between  the  heads. 

23.  S|>oollnf7  tht>  Yitrn. — The  first  o])eration  is  to  find. 
out  how  many  spools  will  be  needed  for  one  section  of  the 
warp.  Suppose  that  the  creel  behind  the  dresser  will  hold 
only  twelve  spmils  and  that  the  construction  of  the  spooler  is 
such  that  40  ends  are  placed  on  each  spool.  Then  it  will  be 
impossible  to  use  more  than  4.S0  ends  (12x40)  in  one 
section  of  the  warp.  As  the  warp  contains  2,400  ends,  five 
sections  can  be  used,  which  will  give  exactly  480  ends  in  a 
section.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  10  have  twelve 
spools  made,  hut  the  length  of  yarn  to  be  placed  on  each 
spool  must  be  ascertained.  The  warp  is  to  contain  three 
cuts  of  72  yards  each,  or  216  yards  in  all,  and  as  there  are 
five  sections  of  the  warp  to  be  run,  then  each  spool  will 
have  to  contain  five  times  2lfi  yardi.  or  I, (WO  yards. 
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Id  order  to  be  sure  of  enough  yarn  being  left  in  the  dresser 
for  tying  the  next  wan>,  scvural  ynrds  more  should  be  wound 
upon  each  spool.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  place  sufficieat 
yam  upon  a  spool  to  run  the  entire  warp,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tic  in  extra  spools  during  the  process  oi 
making  the  warp. 

34,  Tylii«  In. — The  tenn  tying  In  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  operation  of  tying  the  yarn  on  the  spools  lo  the 
yarn  that  is  left  in  the  dresser  fruiu  the  last  warp  especially 
for  this  purpose.  When  the  spools  are  made  for  a  warp,  it 
is  always  planned  to  have  enough  yam  left  in  the  dresser  to 
which  the  new  spools  for  anuthcr  warp  can  be  tied  and  then 
drawn  through  the  dresser,  for  it  is  quite  a  difficult  task  to 
draw  the  yarn  through  the  tying-in  reed  6  and  the  lease 
reed  n,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  as  it  is  necessary  for  each  end  of 
the  section  to  pass  from  the  tying<in  reed  through  the 
dresser  to  the  lease  reed  without  crossing  other  ends:  that 
is,  each  dent  of  the  lease  reed  has  a  corresponding  dent 
in  the  tying-in  reed.  It  is  necessary  for  the  ends  to  be 
drawn  through  the  dresser  straight;  otherwjse,  if  a  fancy 
pattern  were  arranged  correctly  at  the  tying-in  reed,  it 
would  not  be  correct  at  the  lease  reed  and,  consequently, 
the  warp. 
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25.  In  the  plain  warp  under  consideration,  after  having 
obtained  the  twelve  spools,  it  is  next  necessary*  to  arrange 
for  tying  them  to  the  yarn  that  is  left  in  the  dresser  from 
the  previous  warp  and  that  is  cut  oS  about  J  yard  in  front 
of  the  tying-in  reed  l>,  Fig.  1.  To  do  this,  first  count  ou 
480  ends  in  front  of  the  tying-in  reed,  as  there  are  to  be  4 
ends  in  a  section.  Then,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
reed  with  the  first  end  of  the  JSO,  cast  it  up  over  the  top 
of  the  reed;  then  skip  U  ends  and  cast  up  another  end, 
and  so  on  for  the  full  width  of  the  reed.  When  finished, 
40  ends  (4H0  ~  12)  will  be  cast  up  over  the  reed.  These 
are  then  knotted  together  and  left  lying  over  the  top  of  the 
reed,  being  the  ends  to  which  one  spool  will  be  tied, 
proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  other  spools  as  follows 
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r  the  second  spool,  lake  one  end  and  skip  len. 

For  the  third  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  nine. 

For  the  fourth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  eight. 

For  the  fifth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  seven. 

For  the  sixth  spool,  lake  one  end  and  skip  six. 

For  the  seventh  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  five. 

For  the  eighth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  fonr. 

For  the  ninth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  three. 

For  the  tenth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  two. 

For  the  eleventh  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  one. 

For  the  twelfth  spool,  take  one  end  and  skip  none. 

After  the  elcvcntli  spool  is  picked  up.  the  remaining  ends 
will  be  for  the  twelfth  spool. 

The  next  operation  is  to  tie  in  the  spools.  Take  the  last 
■bunch  of  ends  that  was  picked  in  the  reed  and  to  it  tie  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  spool  in  the  creel.  Then  take  the  next 
spool  and  tie  each  end  to  an  end  of  the  hunch  that  was 
icked  from  the  reed  next  to  the  last.  When  tying  in  each 
spool,  the  oi>cration  should  be  begun  at  the  left  of  the  reed 
and  each  end  on  the  spool  and  in  the  reed  tied  in  regular 
order;  that  is,  no  crossed  ends  should  be  allowed.  After  all 
of  the  spools  arc  tied  in,  the  friction  boards  should  be  placed 
on  the  spools  and  the  yarn  drawn  through  the  dresser  by 
carefully  pulling  on  the  yam  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 

Sometimes  when  left-twist  yarn  is  tied  on  to  right-twist, 
jor  vice  versa,  great  difficulty  is  fovind  in  pulling  the  yam 
through  the  dresser,  since  one  yam  will  untwist  the  other. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  one  yam  contains  more  twist 
than  the   other.     When  this  happens  it  is  sometimes  best 

I  not  to  place  any  friction  on  the  spools  until  the  new  yam 
is  drawn  through  the  lease  reed;  and  also  to  be  very  careful 
in  pulling  it  through. 
26.     HecflInK  thp  Sections. — After  the  section  is  pulled 

through  the  lease  reed,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  width  of 

each  section  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of  ends  that 
Imust  be  drawn  in  one  dent  of  the  condenHlnK,  or  liark,  reeil 
Lao  that  the  sections  will  be  wound  on  the  warp  reel  the  required 
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width.  The  warp  is  to  be  beamed  oC  inches  wide 
when  divided  by  five  sections  jfivcs  11  inches  as  the  width 
of  each  section  with  1  inch  over.  This  1  inch  may  be  milited 
by  adding  -i  inch  to  the  first  and  last  sections  for  selvages, 
setlinn  the  jiins  so  that  these  sections  will  be  Hi  inches  wide 
on  the  warp  reel,  while  the  other  three  sections  will  be  but 
1 1  inches.  Or,  five  sections  1 1  inches  wide  may  be  made 
and  the  sclvatfcs  rnn  outside  of  the  pins.  The  width  of 
the  sections,  of  course,  reflates  both  the  width  that  the 
pins  are  set  apart  on  the  warp  reel  and  also  that  of  the 
section  in  the  condensinji  reed. 

Supposing  that  the  condensing  reed  is  a  No.  15;  that  is,  it 
contains  15  dents  per  inch.  Then  there  will  be  165  dents  in 
II  inches  {11  X  15).  If  480  threads,  which  is  the  nnmljer  of 
ends  in  one  section,  are  drawn  3  in  a  dent,  they  will  occupy 
IGO  dents,  which  is  practically  near  enough;  but  by  drawing 
only  2  threads  in  some  dents,  the  secliuns  can  be  made 
exactly  U  inches  wide  in  the  condensing  reed.  Each  sec- 
lion,  of  course,  is  the  same  length  on  the  reel,  i.  e., 
216  yards,  and  after  the  reed  has  received  the  five  sec- 
tions it  is  only  necessary  to  loosen  the  helts  and  place  the 
friction  on  the  reel,  when  the  warp  can  be  beanied.  It  is 
important  to  take  a  lease  in  tlic  warp  by  means  ui  the  lease 
reed  before  reeling  each  section,  as  previously  explain 

27.  SclviiKcs. — When  wimling  the  first  section  on  the 
reel,  20  ends  should  be  drawn  through  the  lease  and  condens- 
ing reeds  at  one  side  of  the  section  itir  selvage,  hut  after  the 
first  section  is  wound  they  should  be  broken  out  and  ignored 
until  the  last  section  of  the  warp  is  reeled,  when  they  shonid 
be  crossed  over  and  drawn  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  section 
so  as  to  form  the  selvage  on  the  other  side  of  the  warp. 
These  20  ends  for  the  selvage  on  each  side  may  be  run  fr 
bobbins  that  are  placed  on  pins  on  the  dresser. 
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FANCY  WARPS 

28.  When  a  fancy  pattern  consisting  of  colored  yams  Is 
to  be  tied  in,  the  operaliori  of  picking  the  ends  for  the 
spoola  is  somewhat  more  difficuit,  since  not  only  the  spools 
but  the  pattern  also  must  be  considered.  To  iUnstrale  the 
method  of  picking  a  fancy  pattern,  a  pattern  will  be  taken 
and  the  method  described  with  reference  to  it.  Suppose 
that  a  warp  is  to  be  made  to  contain  2.7<10  ends  plus  30  ends 
on  each  side  fur  the  selvage;  it  is  to  contain  five  cuts,  each 
72  yards  long,  and  is  to  be  beamed  58  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  of  the  warp  is  to  be  as  follows: 

Waki>  Pattern 
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29.  fSimoMnfjr  the  Yiirn, — The  first  ojieration  is  to 
determine  the  number  of  warp  patterns  in  one  section  of 
the  warp  and  if  (as  in  the  previous  case)  the  creel  behind  the 
dresser  will  contaiji  only  4H0  ends,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  section  can  contain  only  two  patterns,  or  460  ends 
(230  X  2],  It  is,  of  course,  always  necessary  to  have  even 
patterns  in  each  section  of  the  warp;  otherwise,  there  will 
be  broken  iiattcms  in  the  finished  warp,  which  will  make 
it  useless.  As  the  warp  is  to  contain  2,760  ends,  there  will 
be  six  sections  in  the  warp  (2,760  -r  460).  It  is  always 
necessary  to  have  the  numlicr  of  ends  in'the  .section  divisible 
by  the  ends  in  a  pattern  and  always  best  to  have  the 
number  of  ends  in  the  warp  (exclusive  of  selvage)  divisible 
by  the  end.s  in  a  section,  although  it  is  possible  when  run- 
ning the  last  section  to  break  out  some  of  the  ends  if  they 
are  not  desired. 
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It  is  next  necessary  to  find  the  number  of  spools  of  each 
color  of  yam  required  and  also  the  length  of  yam  that  must 
be  spooled.  To  find  the  number  of  spools  of  each  color 
required  in  a  fancy  pattern: 

Rule. — Multiply  the  number  of  ends  of  each  color  in  me 
pattern  by  the  number  of  patterns  in  a  section  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  ends  on  one  spool  (generally  40).  The  result  in  each 
instance  will  be  the  number  of  spools  required  of  thai  particular 
color. 


Applying  the  above  rule  to  the  pattern  under  consideration, 

=  4  spools  black 


Spends  X  2  (patterns) 

40 
40  ends  X  2  ( patterns) 

40 
20  ends  X  2  (pattems) 

40 
80  ends  X  2  (pattems) 

40 


=  2  spools  red 
—  1  spool  white 
=  4  spools  brown 


There  are  only  10  ends  of  fawn  in  one  pattern  or  20  ends 
(10  X  2)  in  one  section.  There  are  not  enough  for  a  full 
spool  but  it  will  be  better  to  wind  them  on  a  spool  and  run 
them  with  a  little  less  friction  on  that  spool  rather  than 
to  run  them  from  bobbins,  although  this  can  be  done. 
There  are  12  spools  (4  +  2+1+4  +  1),  therefore,  required 
for  the  section,  which  will  just  fill  the  creel  at  the  back 
of  the  dresser. 

30.  It  is  next  desired  to  find  the  number  of  yards  to  be 
spooled  in  order  to  make  a  warp  of  the  required  length. 
To  find  the  number  of  yards  to  be  spooled; 

'R\\\v.~-Miilfiply  ihe  number  of  cuts  of  warp  by  the  length  of 
a  cut  and  by  ihe  vuinber  of  sections  in  the  wa?p. 

Applying  the  above  to  this  particular  pattern  gives  the 
following  result: 

72  yd.  X  5  (cuts)  X  6  (sections)  =  2,160  yd. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2,160  yards  of  each 
color  required,  with  several  yards  extra  to  be  left  in  the 
dresser  for  the  next  ijattem.  Unless  the  palteni  consists 
of  very  fine  yani,  this  length  cannot  be  spooled  on  a  single 
spool  and  must  therefore  be  wo\ind  on  two  or  more  spools, 
thus  necessitating  an  extra,  tying  in  before  the  warp  Is 
finished.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  a  single  spool  of  fawn  can  be  spooled  containing  the 
full  number,  or  40  ends,  but  only  half  the  length,  thus 
allowing  20  ends  to  be  dressed  first  and  afterwards  the 
next  20  ends  without  removing  the  spool  from  the  dresser 
creel. 

The  spools  of  different  colors  being  obtained,  the  fawn  will 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  creel,  then  the  brown,  white, 
and  red,  finishing  with  the  black  in  the  top  of  the  creet. 
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31.  Picking  u  Fancy  Pntteru. — Having  decided  on 
460  ends  in  the  section,  it  is  now  necessary  to  coi]nt  out  460 
ends  from  those  in  the  tying-in  reed,  after  which  the 
pattern  can  be  picked  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  tying-in  reed,  or  rather  of  the  4(i(l  ends  counted, 
first  pick  the  black,  or  lop,  row  in  the  pattern.  Pick 
20  ends,  then  skiji  4  ends  for  the  red;  then  pick  20  ends 
and  skip  4  ends  for  the  white;  pick  20  ends  and  skip  84  ends 
for  the  red,  white,  brown,  and  fawn,  as  shown  by  the 
pattern;  then  pick  10  ends  and  skip  8  for  the  red;  then 
pick  10  and  skip  50  ends  for  the  other  colors.  As  the 
section  contains  two  repeats,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  this 
operation.  WTien  this  is  finished,  there  will  be  WA)  ends, 
which  should  be  knotted  together  and  cast  over  the  top  of 
the  tying-in  reed.  These  ends  are  the  ones  to  which  the 
black  yarn  will  be  tied. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  pick  the  ends  for  the  red,  which  is 
done  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  left,  pick  4  ends  and 
skip  4;  pick  4  and  skip  72;  pick  24  ends  (the  black  has 
already  been  thrown  over  the  lop  of  the  reed)  and  skip  4; 
pick  4  and  skip  4;  pick  4  and  skip  26.  This  operation  is,  of 
course,  repeated  as  when  picking  the  black. 
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The  white  is  then  picked  as  follows:  Beginning^  at  the  left, 
pick  4  and  skip  20;  pick  4  and  skip  44;  pick  12  (the  red  and 
black  are  already  cast  over  the  reed)  and  skip  26.  Repeat 
this  operation  as  many  times  as  there  are  repeats  of  the 
pattern  in  the  section. 

The  brown  is  picked  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  left, 
pick  40  and  skip  4;  pick  30  and  skip  6;  pick  10.  Repeat  this 
operation  twice.  The  ends  remaining  in  the  reed,  that  is, 
those  that  are  not  cast  over  the  top,  will  be  the  ends  to 
which  the  fawn  is  to  be  tied. 

Many  dressers  pick  a  pattern  from  right  to  left  of  the 
draft  and  work  from  right  to  left  of  the  tying-in  reed. 

32.  TylnK  In  a  Fancy  Pattern, — The  pattern  is  now 
picked,  but  as  each  spool  is  tied  in  separately,  there  is  one 
more  point  that  must  be  considered;  that  is,  the  dividing  of  the 
yarn  that  has  been  cast  up  for  each  color  into  sections  of  40 
ends  each.  This  is  done  by  taking  each  bunch  of  threads 
representing  one  color  and  picking  out  40  ends  as  many  times 
as  possible.  These  40  ends  are  then  knotted  together  and 
thrown  over  the  reed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  these  ends 
in  any  particular  order,  since  the  same  color  of  yam  will  be 
tied  to  each  of  them,  but  simply  to  make  a  selection  of  ends 
for  each  spool  extending  across  the  full  width  of  the  reed. 

For  instance,  in  this  iiattcrn  all  the  ends  will  be  thrown 
down  and  the  bunch  of  Hil)  ends  representing  the  black  yam 
will  be  picked  uj)  and  40  ends  selected  fur  each  spool,  each 
selection  being  made  somewhat  at  random,  but  still  selected 
so  that  the  ends  from  each  spool  will  be  sjjrcad  across  the 
width  of  the  rccd.  'I"hc  ends  for  each  spool  can,  however, 
be  picked  after  the  same  manner  as  a  plain  warp  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  yarn  absolutely  straight.  The  same 
operation  is  then  carried  out  with  the  bunches  of  yarn  to 
which  the  other  colors  are  to  be  tied,  and  after  completion 
the  ends  are  thrown  back  over  the  reed,  the  ends  for  each 
spool  being  knotted  together. 

The  section  is  now  ready  to  be  tied  in,  which  is  accom- 
plished as  follows:     Take  the  first  bunch  of  ends  laid  over 
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the  reed,  ^hich  of  course  will  be  tfae  last  color  picked,  or 
the  20  ends  of  fawn,  and  tie  each  end  to  the  ends  of  fawn 
on  the  bottom  spool  in  regrular  order.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  only  20  ends  taken  from  this  spool.  Then  take  the  next 
bunch  of  threads  and  tie  in  the  next  spool,  which  is  brown. 
This  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  spools  are  tied  in, 
remembering  to  lie  each  bunch  of  threads  toils  proper  color; 
thus,  in  this  pattern  they  will  be  tied  in  the  following  order. 
commencinK  at  the  bottom  of  the  creel  and  workin;;  up: 
20  ends  of  fawn  on  one  spool,  four  spools  of  brown,  one 
spool  of  white,  two  spools  of  red,  and  four  spools  of  black. 

33.  RfM>(UiiK  the  SoctloiiR. — After  the  spools  are  tied 
in  with  secure  knots,  the  method  of  making  the  warp  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  making  a  plain  warp.  As  the 
warp  is  to  be  beamed  58  inches  wide  and  contain  six  sec- 
tions, four  sections  will  be  made  9a  inches  wide  and  the  two 
end  sections,  which  contain  selvages,  will  |je  10  inches  wide. 
These  widths  regulate  the  setting  of  the  pins  on  the  reel. 
Suppose  that  the  condensing  reed  is  a  No.  12.  In  9J  inches 
there  will  be  1 14  dents,  while  460  ends,  if  drawn  4  in  a  dent, 
will  occupy  11.5  dents.  This  is  only  1  dent  out  of  the  way, 
which  is  near  enough  for  practical  purposes,  although  the 
section  may  be  made  to  occupy  exactly  114  dents  by  draw- 
ing 5  ends  in  4  of  the  dents  of  the  reed.  The  selvages,  of 
course,  will  he  drawn  in  as  previously  explained  and  the 
sections  leased  and  then  reeled,  each  section  being  300 
yards  long  (72  X  &}• 
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^  34.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  calculation  of 
this  fancy  pattern  and  shows  the  data  that  the  boss  dresser 
will  have  collected  for  making  the  warp-  The  pattern  of  the 
warp  is  shown  in  Art.  28,  while  the  figuring  is  as  follows: 
230  ends  X  2  (patterns)  =  460  ends  in  section;  460  ends 
X  6  (sections)  =  2,760  ends  in  warp;  XO  ends  on  each  side 
for  selvage;  [SO  ends  X  2  (patterns)]  -r  40  «  4  spools  of 
black;    [40  ends  X  2  (patterns)]  -i-  40  =   2    spools  of  red; 
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[20  ends  X  2  (patterns)]  ^  40  =  1  spool  of  white;  [80  ends 
X  2  (patterns)]  -=-  40  =  4  spools  of  brown;  10  ends  X  2 
(patterns)=20endsof  fawn;  72  yards  X  5(cuts)  =  360  yards, 
length  of  each  section;  360  yards  X  6  (sections)  =  2,160  yards 
of  each  color  spooled;  58  inches  wide  on  the  beam;  4  sections, 
9i  inches  wide  on  the  reel;  2  sections,  10  inches  wide  on 
the  reel;  9^  inches  in  condensing  reed;  4  ends  per  dent 
(5  ends  in  4  of  the  dents). 

On  many  fancy  patterns  considerable  ingenuity  must  be 
exercised  and  often  colors  must  be  run  from  bobbins. 
Sometimes,  when  only  a  few  threads  of  some  colors  are 
used,  these  colors  can  be  wound  together  on  one  spool. 
However,  no  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  these  items, 
since  it  may  be  said  that  no  two-  fancy  patterns  are  formed 
in  the  same  manner 
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DRAWING   IN 

35.  After  a  warp  has  been  beamed  it  must  first  be  drawTi 
throuiih  the  heddles  of  the  loom  harnesses,  according  to  the 
drawing-in  draft,  and  afterwards  through  the  reed,  accord- 
ing to  the  reeding  particulars  furnished  by  the  designer. 
These  operations  complete  the  preparation  of  the  warp  and 
it  is  then  ready  to  be  phiced  in  the  loom  and  woven. 

The  hiiriu'sw.  Fi^.  IS  (tt),  is  a  wooden  frame  attached  to 
the  shedding  mechanism  of  the  loom  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  form  an  opening,  or  shed, 
in  the  warp  through  which  tlie  shuttle  carrying  the  filling 
yarn  can  be  thrown.  At  Ihc  top  and  bottom  of  the  harness 
frame  two  steel  heddle  bars  a,,  a,  are  placed;  these  bars  are 
usually  fastened  at  one  end  by  means  of  threaded  stretcher 
hooks  and  nuts,  wliilc  at  the  other  end  they  pass  through  a 
slot  in  the  harness  frame  and  are  secured  by  hooks  that 
engage  with  holes  in  the  heddle  bars.  Heddles,  Fig.  IS  (/>), 
twisted  from  wire  are  threaded  on  the  heddle  bars,  and  in 
addition  to  the  eyes  rcf[uired  at  each  end  for  this  purpose 
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are  made  with  an  eye  at  the  center  through  which  an  end  of 
the  waip  may  be  drawn.  Any  reasunable  number  of  heddles 
may  be  placed  on  the  harness  frame,  the  number  required 
depending  on  the  number  of  ends  in  tiie  warp  and  the 
number  of  harnesses  to  be  used.  The  drawing-in  draft  also 
may  require  more  huddles  on  some  harnesses  than  others, 
but  extremes  should  be  avoided,  since  if  the  heddles  are  loo 
crowded  the  warp  will  run  poorly  in  the  loom.  When  the 
harnesses  are  very  wide,  hooks  a„  Fig.  18  (a),  are  inserted 
in  the  frame  to  support  and  stiffen  the  heddle  bars. 

36.     l)niwliijr-lu  Fniiac. — In  order  that  the  warp  may 
be  drawn   through   the  harnesses   in   the   most  convenient 
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manner,  a  drawing-in  frame  similar  in  principle  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  Ui  is  necessary.  An  iron  drawing-in  frame  may  be 
purchased,  but  it  is  usual  for  the  mill  to  construct  its  own 
drawing-in  frames,  since  a  very  simple  arrangement  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  As  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  essential  features 
are  two  stands  ^  for  supporting  the  beam  and  a  framework  6 
over  which  the  warp  may  he  drawn.  The  two  arms  A,  bolted 
to  this  frame  support  the  harnesses,  while  the  lease  of  the 
warp  hangs  from  the  supporting  beam  6,  directly  behind  the 
heddle  eyes  of  the  harness.  The  strings  that  have  retained 
the  lease  in  the  warp  are  replaced  by  two  lease  rods  *-  that 
are  placed  through  the  lease  and  lied  together  at  each  end. 
after  which  the  lease  strings  may  be  withdrawn. 
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37.  MetlKHl  «r  J>ruwltiK  I"  a  M'arp. — The  operation  of 
drawing  in  a  warp  is  as  follows;  The  order  in  which  the  ends 
are  to  be  drawn  through  the  harnesses  is  usually  indicated 
by  a  draft  similar  to  that  shown  in  Kig.  20.  furnished  by  the 
designer.  \n  tins  draft  the  horizontal  rows  of  squares  repre- 
sent the  harnesses  as  indicated,  the  draft  being  made  in  this 
case  for  a  warp  that  is  to  be  drawn  in  on  eight  harnesses. 
The  vertical  rows  of  squares  indicate  the  warp  ends,  and  the 
figures  on  these  vertical  rows  of  squares  indicate  throiigh 
which  harness  each  end  is  to  be  drawn.  When  drawing  in,  the 
o])cralor  commences  at  the  right  of  the  warp  and  of  the  har- 
ness frames  and  draws  in  the  first  end  of  the  warp  on  the 
harness  indicated  on  the  first  vertical  row  of  squares  at  the 
right  of  the  drawing-in  draft.    This  operation  is  then  repeated 
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Pic.  30 

with  the  next  end.  and  so  on,  the  warp  being  drawn  from 
right  to  left.  For  instance,  according  to  the  draft  in  Fig.  2l), 
the  first  end  of  the  warii  on  the  right  will  be  drawn  through 
the  eighth,  or  back,  harness,  the  second  end  through  the 
seventh  harness,  the  third  end  through  the  sixth  harness. 
the  fourth  end  through  the  fifth  harness,  the  fifth  end  through 
the  eighth,  and  so  on  throughout  the  draft.  When  the  last 
end  of  the  draft  is  drawn  in.  the  whole  operation  is  repeated, 
commencing  again  at  the  right  of  the  draft.  When  the  ends 
arc  drawn  through  the  harnesses  in  regular  order  from  back 
to  front  or  front  to  hack,  the  draft  is  said  to  be  a  strargftt  draw. 
but  when  the  ends  are  drawn  in  any  other  order,  the  draft  is 
is  said  to  be  a  (ras-draw.  The  operation  of  drawing  in  is 
generally  performed  by  a  girl,  called  a  drawfr-hi,  and  in  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  harnesses  are  used  or  where  the 
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drawine-in  draft  is  quite  complicated,  another  girl,  called  a 
Aij«rt>;-/w,  assists.  The  drawer-ln  ifrusps  the  required  heddles 
in  her  left  hand  and  inserts  a  huok,  called  a  rre</,  or  drawiag-in, 
hook.  Fie.  21,  in  the  ej'e  of  the  heddle.  while  the  hander-in 
hooks  tlie  required  thread,  as  indicated  by  the  lease,  tn  Ihe 
eye  of  the  hook;  the  drawer-in  then  draws  the  thread 
through  the  heddle  eye  and  inserts  the  hook  in  the  next 
heddle,  and  so  on.  The  drawer-in  sits  in  front  of  Ihe  har- 
ness frame,  Fig.  19,  while  the  bander-ln  sits  in  the  rear, 


underneath  the  yarn;  this  is  the  reason  for  bnilding; 
drawing-in  frame  with  two  bars  {>„  f>,  over  which  the  warp  is 
passed.  In  cases  where  no  handcr-in  is  required,  the  draw- 
ing-in frame  may  be  constriicted  with  only  one  bar  b,.  As 
fast  as  a  number  of  ends  are  drawn  through  the  heddles.  Ihe 
drawer-in  makes  two  bunches  of  the  yam  and  ties  a  half 
iknot  in  front  of  the  heddles  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends 
from  being  accidentally  pulled  out. 


UKKDING 

38,  After  the  ends  of  the  warp  have  been  drawn  through 
the  harnesses  they  musl  be  drawn  ihruugh  the  rooil,  which 
is  a  EratcHJcc  device  placed  iu  the  lay  of  the  loom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  up  each  pick  of  filling  as  it  is  inserted  in  the 
cloth;  it  also  separates  and  distributes  the  warp  ends  across 
ihe  width  of  the  cloth.  A  reed  is  constiuctcd  of  thin,  flat 
strips  of  steel  set  edgewise  in  two  pieces  of  wood  called 
rlba,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Each  rib  is  made  in  two  parts 
that  are  wound  with  waxed  cord  in  order  lo  space  the  strips 
and  make  Ihe  whole  reed  firm.  The  space  between  two 
adjoining  strips  of  steel  in  the  rccd  is  called  a  siplll,  or 
dent,  the  latter  being  the  term  generally  employed.  The 
number  of  dents  in  a  given  space  is  largely  determined  bjr 
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the  size  of  the  waxed  cord  with  which  the  ribs  are  wound, 
since  the  thicker  the  cord,  the  greater  will  be  the  .space 
between  the  strips.  The  number  cf  dents  in  a  2'ven  space 
determines  the  number  of  the  reed.  The  general  custom  is 
to  use  for  this  given  space  1  inch;  thus,  a  Ids  reed  contains 
10  dents  per  inch.  In  the  BngUsh  woolen  trade  i  yard,  or 
9  inches,  is  sometimes  used;  thus  a  UOs  reed  of  this  system  is 
the  same  as  a  10s  reed  of  the  American  system.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  number  of  dents  in 
a  given  number  of  inches  is  used  to  designate  the  number  of 
the  reed;  thus,  a  1,200-  30  reed, 
which  indicates  that  there  are  1,200 
dents  in  30  inches,  is  equal  to  a 
40s  reed.  The  height  of  the  reed 
or  the  lengrth  of  the  steel  strips 
measured  between  the  ribs,  is 
governed  by  the  class  of  fabric  to 
be  woven  and  the  kind  of  loom  for 
which  it  is  designed.  For  instance, 
for  cotton  a  .'iy-inch  reed  is  high 
enough,  while  woolen  and  worsted 
retiuirc  from  a  4-1-  to  a  U-inch  reed. 
Carpets  and  other  heavy  fabrics 
often  require  as  high  as  from  S  to  0 
inches.  The  coarser  the  reed,  the 
less  friction  to  a  certain  extent  will 
there  be  on  the  wan);  <"'  the  other 
hand,  the  finer  the  reed,  the  smoother  will  be  the  fabric.  Reeds 
that  have  become  bent  or  otherwise  damaged  by  careless 
handling  produce  strijies  in  the  cloth,  known  as  reed  tiiiirkSt 
owing  to  the  imperfect  spacing  uf  the  warp.  Sometimes  if 
too  many  of  the  warp  ends  are  drawn  in  one  dent  of  the  reed 
they  will  roll  or  ride  each  other.  This  may  l>e  remedied  by 
using  a  finer  reed  and  drawing  less  ends  in  one  dent. 

Reodlnfi:  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  a  hook 
somewhat  different  from  the  one  employed  in  drawing  a  warp 
through  the  harnesses,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.3.  The  hook  is 
passed  through  a  dent  of  the  reed  and  a  number  of  ends. 
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depending  on  the  number  to  be  drawn  through  this  particular 
dent,  are  engaged  and  drawn  through  the  reed  as  the  hook  is 
withdrawn.  The  liook  is  then  innerted  in  the  next  dent  and 
the  ends  drawn  throngh  in  a  similar  manner.  The  number 
of  ends  drawn  through  a  dent  of  the  reed  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  sometimes  with  the  same  warj>  (he  reeding  par- 
ticulars may  call  for  a  difierent  number  of  ends  in  some 
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the  dents;  bat  in  any  case  the  ends  must  be  reeded  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  drawn  through  the  harnesses.  When 
rcfdinj;.  the  operator  works  from  right  to  left  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  drawing  in  the  warp,  and  ties  the  warp  in 
half  knots  in  front  of  the  reed  so  Ihrit  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  ends  being  pulled  out  of  the  reed. 
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TWISTING   IN 

30.  After  a  warp  has  been  nearly  woven  ont  in  the  loom, 
if  tlie  new  warp  that  is  to  replace  it  has  the  same  number  of 
ends  and  is  to  be  woven  with  the  same  drawing-in  draft, 
considerable  tirne  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  twisting  it  in. 
When  this  can  be  conveniently  performed  in  the  loom,  a  Icasi 
is  made  in  the  old  warp  by  raising  every  alternate  ham 
and  inserting  one  lease  rod,  and  then  depressing  these  har^ 
nesses,  raising  the  others,  and  placing  another  rod  in  the 
shed.  This  forms  the  lease,  which  facilitates  the  twisting 
in  of  the  ends  in  their  proper  order.  The  new  warp  is  then 
placed  in  the  loom  and  the  ends  twisted  to  those  of 
old  warp.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  threads  of  the  t 
warps  in  the  proper  order  with  the  right  hand,  and  taking 
out  the  twist  with  the  left  hand,  and  then  laying  back  the 
two  ends  and  rolling  them  6rmly  together.  Each  end  of  the 
new  warp  is  twisted  to  the  corresponding  end  of  the  old 
warp  in  this  manner,  and  the  new  warp  is  then  caref 
drawn  through  the  harnesses  and  reed.     While  the  twist 
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not  sufficiently  strong  for  weaving,  it  is  strong  enough  to 
enable  Ihe  new  warp  to  be  drawn  through  the  harness  and 
reed  without  difficulty  if  care  is  taken.  When  twistinu  in,  the 
operative  generally  dips  his  fingers  in  whiting  and  oil,  which 
allows  the  threads  to  he  more  Rrmly  secured. 

40.  Twlp*tliig-Iii  Frnnic. — When  it  is  not  convenient 
to  twist  in  the  new  warp  in  the  loom,  a  frame,  made  especially 
for  the  process  of  t^vIstliiK  tii,  must  be  provided.  This 
frame,  Fig.  24,  consists  of  stands  <t  for  supporting  the  warp 
beam  c,  and  a  stand  A  for  carryEnji  the  harnesses  if  and  the 
reed  e,  which  is  usually  tied  to  the  harnesses  in  order  that  it 
may  be  held  securely  in  place.    The  old  warp  is  cut  out  of  the 
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loom,  after  a  lease  J  has  been  taken,  with  a  small  piece  of  the 
woven  cloth  attached.  This  cloth  is  secured  to  a  drum  *.  by 
means  of  pins  fi,.  A  ratchet  ^  and  pawl  ^,  prevent  this  drum 
from  turning  and  slackening  the  warp  while  it  is  being  twisted 
in.  The  new  wari>  havii:ig  a  lease  at  Jt  is  placed  in  its  stands 
and  each  end  twisted  to  an  end  of  the  old  warp  at  »i.  A  strap 
^a,  and  weight  a,  prevent  the  beam  from  tuniing.  After  the 
is  all  twisteij,  the  friction  is  taken  off  the  beam  and  the 
drum  d,  rotated  until  the  new  warp  is  drawn  through  the  har- 
nesses and  reed,  after  which  the  old  warp  is  broken.  The 
ids  of  the  new  warp  may  now  be  knotted  loosely  in  front  of 
le  reed  and  the  warp  placed  in  the  loom. 
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